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CHAPTER  I 

IT  did  not  need  the  dark  circles  around 
Hilda's  somber  eyes  to  "put  Polly  wise," 
as  she  would  have  expressed  it,  to  the  fact 
that  her  friend  was  in  one  of  her  black  moods. 
They  came  and  went  at  irregular  intervals, 
without  warning  and,  apparently,  without  rea- 
son. But  shrewd  little  Polly  had  long  ago  fig- 
ured out  that  in  some  way  they  were  always 
connected  with  thought  of  a  certain  little  town 
way  up  in  New  Hampshire  which  Hilda  had 
once  called  "home." 

As  she  had  reason  to  know  that  Hilda  never 
received  any  letters  except  from  some  of  their 
men  friends,  and  the  regular  crop  of  first-of-the- 
month  bills,  it  did  not  need  the  gifts  of  a  prophet 
or  the  daughter  of  a  prophet  to  figure  out  that 
these  fits  of  depression  were  the  result  of  some 
chance  encounter  on  the  street,  or  in  some  shop 
or  restaurant,  with  someone  who  had  known 
her  in  her  girlhood. 

"Somebody  ought  to  tell  those  yaps  to  stay 
on  the  farm  where  they  belong,  instead  of  gad- 
ding all  the  time  to  the  city,  and  blowing  in  the 
money  they  make  by  their  honest  toil.  Besides, 
it  upsets  Hilda,  and  that  upsets  Willy,  and  that 
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puts  the  kibosh  on  everything.  Talk  of  the 
House  that  Jack  Built !"  grumbled  Polly  to  her- 
self. And  for  the  thousandth  time  she  thanked 
her  gods  that  she  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  which  left  one  beautifully  free 
from  all  early  sentimental  entanglements. 

The  one  really  soft  spot  in  Polly's  hard  little 
heart  was  for  Hilda.  But  as  she  was  the  least 
demonstrative  person  in  the  world,  the  only  out- 
ward sign  of  affection  that  she  ever  permitted 
herself — except  on  rare  occasions,  and  when 
they  were  alone — was  more  negative  than  posi- 
tive. Of  all  their  circle,  Hilda  was  the  only  one 
who  had  never  been  pricked  by  that  needle-like 
tongue.  And  Hilda,  not  needing  to  be  told  of 
her  friend's  loyal  affection,  returned  it  four- 
fold in  the  same  way.  And  so,  it  came  about 
that  that  rare  thing,  friendship  between  women, 
really  existed  in  their  case ;  which,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  was  more  than 
ever  astonishing. 

"Howdy!"  said  Polly  briefly,  as  Hilda  lan- 
guidly drew  her  chair  up  to  the  table.  "I'm 
deep  in  the  Stock  Market.  By  the  time  I've  fin- 
ished it,  I  won't  have  to  go  to  any  fortune-teller 
to  find  out  whether  Joe  will  come  across  with 
that  bracelet  I've  been  wanting  this  last  week," 
and  she  hid  her  pretty,  mischievous  face  behind 
the  paper  which  she  had  already  read. 

Hilda  gave  a  little  murmur  of  acquiescence, 


appreciating  perfectly  her  friend's  tactful 
recognition  of  her  disinclination  for  conversa- 
tion, and  gave  herself  over  to  her  own  sad 
thoughts  while  mechanically  sipping  her  choco- 
late. Polly's  guess  had  been  the  right  one.  It 
was  a  face  from  down  home  that  had  awakened 
once  more  that  old  aching  regret,  all  the  more 
bitter  because  it  was  so  vain,  that  ever  gnawed 
rat-like  at  her  heart.  How  she  had  tried  to 
forget  it,  to  stifle  it,  to  kill  it  I  For  weeks  at  a 
time  she  would  cozen  herself  into  the  belief  that 
she  had  succeeded.  Surely  the  vain,  frivolous, 
and  soul-drugging  life  she  was  living  had 
crushed  it  at  last. 

And  then,  on  turning  a  corner,  or  in  some 
crowded  Broadway  restaurant,  while  laughing 
dutifully  at  one  of  Willy's  stories,  which  she 
already  knew  by  heart,  she  would  glance  across 
the  room  to  meet  the  hostile,  condemning  stare, 
which  withheld  recognition  without  disclaiming 
it,  of  some  woman  whom  she  had  known  well  in 
the  old  days  at  Great  Falls. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  tell  herself  that  she 
did  not  care  what  such  people  thought  of  her, 
but  she  did,  she  did.  She  could  fairly  hear  them 
retailing  the  story  of  their  encounter  on  their 
return  to  the  village. 

"Of  course  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  It  was 
Hilda  Newton,  all  right.  And  I  could  tell  that 
she  knew  me  just  as  well  as  I  knew  her.  Of 
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course  I  didn't  speak  to  her.  I  don't  think  one 
ought  to.  My  dear,  her  dress  alone  must  have 
cost,  well  dear  knows  what.  And  she  had  a 
beautiful  opera-cloak.  Of  course  it  was  all  in 
the  worst  possible  taste,  she  was  so  over- 
dressed for  such  a  place.  It  simply  stamped 
her.  And  the  people  she  was  with !  ' : 

And  then  there  were  others,  who  looked  ter- 
ribly embarrassed,  and  bowed  hastily,  and  hur- 
ried on  their  way.  But,  worst  of  all,  in  one 
sense,  were  some  of  the  men — many  of  them 
quite  the  age  her  father  would  have  been  had  he 
lived — who  actually  dared  to  leer  and  wink  at 
her  behind  the  back  of  retreating  virtue,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  women  of  their  families. 

To  be  sure,  this  time  there  had  been  nothing 
of  the  usual  unpleasantness.  It  was  doubtful  if 
the  girl  would  have  recognized  Hilda  even  if  she 
had  seen  her.  Indeed,  Hilda,  herself,  would 
have  passed  her  by  without  recognition  in  or- 
dinary circumstances,  remembering  her  as  she 
did  only  as  a  pretty  child,  who  was  still  wear- 
ing her  hair  down  her  back  in  two  long  braids. 

It  chanced  that  Willy  had  been  seized  with 
the  whim  to  dine  in  a  little  old-fashioned  hotel 
where  report  said  there  was  still  a  small  quan- 
tity of  vintage  champagne  to  be  had  by  any 
patron  sufficiently  discerning  to  ask  for  it.  He 
desired  to  spy  out  the  land  with  the  idea  of 
ultimately  making  an  offer  for  the  lot,  should 
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it  come  up  to  his  expectations.  He  was  to  have 
a  dinner  for  a  few  important  men  in  a  week  or 
two.  It  would  greatly  tickle  his  vanity  to  be 
able  to  offer  them  something  they  could  not  get 
everywhere. 

Accordingly,  he  had  telephoned  Hilda,  sug- 
gesting that  she  meet  him  at  his  office — the  hotel 
was  in  the  lower  part  of  town,  far  out  of  their 
usual  beat — and  they  would  taxi  up  together. 
He  had  carefully  admonished  her  that  she  was 
to  wear  a  plain  street  gown.  He  would  not 
dress,  of  course.  He  had  even  debated  for  a 
moment  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  dis- 
miss the  taxi  a  block  away  from  the  hotel.  Evi- 
dently he  was  hoping  to  make  a  bargain,  and 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  go  disguised  as  a 
man  of  moderate  means.  Considering  his  age 
and  experience,  Willy  was  at  times  extraordi- 
narily na'if. 

Hilda  had  followed  all  his  instructions  with 
-the  same  amused  tolerance  with  which  she 
would  have  entered  into  some  game  with  a  child. 
Willy  would  probably  have  been  astonished  to 
know  that  it  was  when  he  was  doing  silly  things 
like  this  that  she  found  him  most  nearly 
likable! 

They  had  left  his  office  in  a  public  taxi  and 
were  half-way  to  their  destination,  when  her 
companion  suddenly  recalled  that  there  was  a 
little  matter  he  wanted  to  attend  to  on  the  West 


Side,  near  Twenty-third  Street.  They  had 
stopped  in  front  of  a  small  office  building  which 
bore  unmistakable  signs  of  having,  in  its  more 
palmy  days,  been  dedicated  to  nobler  purposes, 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  still  domi- 
nating over  the  clumsy  alterations.  Indeed  the 
whole  neighborhood  had  the  slightly  depressing 
air  of  a  quarter  that  had  seen  better  days. 

As  Hilda  sat  gazing  idly  from  the  window  of 
her  cab,  her  wandering  attention  was  arrested 
at  the  sight  of  a  young  girl  coming  slowly  along 
the  street.  Her  whole  attitude,  as  she  paused 
to  lean  against  the  railing  of  the  high-stooped 
house  opposite,  in  one  of  the  windows  of  which 
was  displayed  the  sign,  "Furnished  Rooms," 
betrayed  a  weary  dejection.  She  was  tall  and 
slight  and,  although  her  face,  shaded  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  was  turned  away,  Hilda  felt  sure 
that  she  was  pretty.  She  was  almost  primly 
neat,  but  about  her  whole  costume — her  dress, 
her  hat,  even  her  gloves  and  shoes — there  was 
an  unmistakably  countrified  air. 

For  a  long  moment  she  stood  motionless. 
And  then,  after  fumbling  a  moment  in  the 
depths  of  a  shabby  little  bag  which  she  carried 
on  her  arm,  she  found  her  handkerchief,  and 
proceeded  to  wipe  her  eyes  before  going  up  the 
steps  to  the  door. 

Hilda  gave  a  little  cry  of  pity.  She  was  not 
in  the  least  an  emotional  person.  But  the  mere 
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glimpse  of  this  weeping  little  country  girl  told 
a  whole  story  with  which  she  was  only  too  fa- 
miliar. Had  it  not  once  been  her  own!  It  was 
only  a  few  short  years  since  she,  too,  had  come 
to  this  relentless  city  to  look  for  work.  The 
miles  she  had  tramped.  The  advertisements  she 
had  answered,  only  to  find  that  her  lack  of  ex- 
perience closed  all  doors  against  her.  An  eager 
willingness  to  learn  was  apparently  no  asset  in 
the  commercial  world.  Day  after  day  she  had 
dragged  herself  back  to  the  dreary  little  sky- 
light room  in  the  dirty,  dingy  lodging-house 
which  she  had  called  home,  having  met  with 
nothing  but  rebuffs.  The  day  came  when  she 
was  only  too  thankful  to  meet  with  a  curt  re- 
fusal, which  carried  nothing  insulting  with  it. 
For  she  had  been  too  handsome  not  to  attract 
notice.  She  knew  from  her  own  experience 
what  this  girl  across  the  street  was  going 
through. 

The  impulse  to  go  over  to  the  weeping  girl 
and  say  something,  she  didn't  stop  to  think 
what,  came  over  her.  Her  hand  was  already  on 
the  door  of  the  cab,  when  Willy's  strident  voice 
called  to  her  from  the  entrance  of  the  office- 
building.  He  was  talking  to  a  man  with  a  keen 
and  intelligent  face,  dressed  like  a  working- 
man. 

"Hope  you're  not  starved,  kid.  I'll  be  there 
in  a  second,  and  we'll  have  a  bang-up  dinner." 
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Hilda  sank  back  in  her  seat.  The  girl  oppo- 
site, half-way  up  the  steps  of  the  house,  turned 
a  startled  face  in  the  direction  of  the  voice. 
Her  childish  lips  were  parted.  There  was  a 
frightened  look  in  her  blue  eyes.  But  as  her 
glance  fell  on  the  waiting  cab,  she  understood 
that  the  fat  man  in  the  doorway  was  not  calling 
to  her.  A  wave  of  color  flooded  her  face.  She 
gave  a  little,  humorous  laugh,  and  hurrying  up 
the  steps,  unlocked  the  door  and  entered  the 
house. 

""Why,  it's  Mary  Horton!"  gasped  Hilda. 

Again  her  hand  was  on  the  door,  but  Willy 
was  already  climbing  into  the  cab. 

" What's  that?" 

* '  I  was  just  saying  what  a  time  you  have  been. 
What  on  earth  were  you  doing  so  long  in  that 
shabby  old  building!  And  who  was  that  man 
you  were  talking  to  so  long?" 

"I  was  longer  than  I  meant  to  be,"  admitted 
Willy,  looking  at  his  watch.  'Oh,  he's  one  of 
those  inventor  fellows,  and  a  pretty  bright  one, 
too.  Only  he's  like  all  the  rest  of  them.  They 
all  think  that  their  ideas  are  worth  millions. 
I'll  let  him  cool  off  a  few  months.  By  that  time 
he'll  be  ready  to  talk  business  on  reasonable 
terms.  I  ain't  promoting  new  inventions  for 
my  health,  you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  wise 
chuckle. 

"It's  a  funny  part  of  town,"  said  Hilda 
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lightly.  "I  don't  think  IVe  ever  been  through 
this  street  before.  What  number  was  that  office 
building,  Willy  I  " 

"329.    Why?  " 

"Oh,  nothing.  I  was  just  wondering.  It 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  church  once." 

329,  329.  She  must  try  and  remember  that 
number. 

"  Churches  don't  pay  in  this  berg  as  much 
as  office  buildings,"  retorted  Willy,  dismissing 
religion  once  for  all,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

Once  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  with 
the  famed  cellar,  Willy  grumbled  loudly  over 
the  cab  fare  with  the  idea  of  impressing  the 
doorman  with  the  spectacle  of  his  poverty. 

The  dinner  was  not  an  unqualified  success. 
Whether  Willy  had  been  rendered  unusually 
captious  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  inventor,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  that  he  missed  the  lights 
and  noises  of  his  favorite  restaurants,  he  was 
frankly  bored.  And  Willy,  bored,  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion.  It  was  in  vain  that  Hilda 
talked  lightly  and  brightly  on  the  sort  of  topics 
that  usually  amused  him.  While  grudgingly 
admitting  that  the  champagne  came  up  to  his 
expectations,  he  condemned  the  dinner  as  unfit 
to  eat,  and  snarled  at  the  patient  waiter 
throughout  the  meal.  Hilda  was  only  too  thank- 
ful that  the  dining-room  was  nearly  empty.  She 
welcomed  the  dispute  over  the  bill  with  positive 
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relief.  At  least  this  part  of  the  ordeal  was 
nearly  over. 

The  ride  home  had  been  accomplished  in  al- 
most complete  silence.  For  a  wonder  Willy  had 
not  proposed  dropping  into  one  of  the  music 
halls. 

"What  are  Polly  and  Joe  up  to  to-night?" 
he  asked. 

''They  are  dining  somewhere  with  some  of 
Joe's  Western  customers.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  the  theater  later." 

'  *  Of  course  they'd  take  to-night  for  it, ' '  grum- 
bled Willy.  "And  I  felt  just  like  a  game.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  We'd  have  gone  to  a  show 
ourselves." 

He  was  still  scowling  heavily  when  the  cab 
drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  With 
characteristic  politeness,  Willy  permitted  Hilda 
to  climb  over  him  and  alight  by  herself,  bidding 
her  good-night  with  a  sullen  nod. 

She  was  too  thankful  to  have  an  evening  by 
herself  to  feel  more  than  a  passing  resentment. 
Once  upstairs,  she  got  herself  into  a  peignoir, 
and  threw  herself  on  the  couch  to  wait  for 
Polly's  return. 

What  could  have  brought  Mary  Horton  to 
the  city?  She  couldn't  be  down  for  a  few  days' 
visit.  In  the  first  place,  she  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  have  come  alone,  and  then  the 
Hortons  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  travel  for 
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pleasure.  But  they  owned  the  little  place  where 
they  had  always  lived  ever  since  Hilda  could 
remember.  Surely,  Mary  Horton  did  not  have 
to  come  to  New  York  to  look  for  work.  To  be 
sure,  her  mother  might  have  died.  She  had  al- 
ways been  a  frail,  delicate  little  creature.  Even 
then,  the  place  would  have  been  hers.  She  had  not 
looked  the  type  of  girl  to  whom  the  empty  glam- 
our of  city  life  would  in  itself  be  overwhelmingly 
appealing.  Then  he  would  have  been  there  to 
advise  her.  He,  who  had  always  been  so  fond  of 
the  mother,  would  have  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  the  daughter  from  seeking  to  mend  her 
fortunes  in  the  city.  He  knew  what  a  friend- 
less girl — particularly  if  she  happened  to  be 
pretty — had  to  contend  with  in  cities. 

Hilda  got  up  from  the  couch  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor.  Perhaps  he  had  even  used  her 
as  a  warning  or  an  illustration.  But,  no.  That 
was  an  ungenerous  thought.  Whatever  he 
might  think  of  her  himself,  she  was  sure  he 
would  never  do  that,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
days  that  were  forever  gone. 

She  paused  in  her  feverish  walk.  She  had 
suddenly  come  to  a  resolution.  The  idea  had 
been  in  the  back  of  her  mind  all  through  this 
dreary  evening.  She  would  go  to  the  house 
where  she  had  seen  the  girl  that  afternoon — it 
must  be  328  or  330,  since  it  was  nearly  opposite 
the  office  building  which  Willy  had  told  her 
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was  329 — and  ask  for  her.  If  she  needed  any 
help  that  Hilda  could  give,  it  should  be  most 
warmly  offered.  Supposing  that  the  girl  de- 
clined to  be  helped  by  her?  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible. Who  knew  what  stories  she  might  have 
heard?  And  the  young  are  always  hard  in  their 
judgments.  Even  so,  she  would  risk  it.  And 
then  perhaps  some  day — years  later — he  might 
hear  that  she  had  at  least  offered  a  helping 
hand.  And  perhaps  he  would  think  of  her  more 
kindly  in  the  future. 

Full  of  her  plan,  which  somehow  made  her 
heart  feel  lighter  than  it  had  done  for  many  a 
day,  Hilda  went  to  bed.  She  didn't  want  to  see 
even  Polly  before  the  morrow. 

But  she  was  still  awake  when  she  heard  her 
friend  come  in.  And  when,  hours  later,  she  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  an 
old  orchard  fragrant  with  apple  blossoms  that 
she  had  known  long  ago.  And  he  was  there  with 
her. 

"Yes,"  he  was  saying,  "it  seems  a  long  time 
to  look  forward  to.  And  it  will  mean  a  hard 
struggle,  for,  of  course,  I'll  have  to  work  my 
way  through  and  study  like  smoke  at  the  same 
time.  And  I'll  work  in  my  uncle's  saw-mill  all 
next  summer,  so  as  to  have  a  little  laid  by,  come 
fall.  So  I  won't  be  back  here  for  some  time. 
But  I'll — 111  find  you  here  when  I  get  back, 
won't  I,  Hilda?" 
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"I  guess  so,  Ned." 

And  then  the  dream  would  change  to  the  day 
when  Willy  had  first  come  to  the  glove  counter 
where  she  stood  through  endless  days  for  a 
wage  that  just  sufficed  to  keep  soul  in  body. 
And  then,  she  would  be  back  in  the  sun-satu- 
rated orchard  once  more.  And  then,  the  stuffy 
shop.  And  then,  the  orchard.  No  wonder  that 
she  had  circles  around  her  eyes  at  breakfast. 

Polly,  having  read  the  Stock  Market  reports 
until  she  could  have  very  nearly  recited  them, 
broke  in  on  Hilda's  thoughts. 

"My  little  hoodoo's  on  the  job  bright  and 
early  this  morning.  It's  no  bracelet  yet  awhile 
for  yours  truly.  A  baby  could  see  that.  And 
the  way  I  worked  last  night  to  keep  those  breezy 
Westerners  awake.  You  know  how  full  of 
repartee  our  own  little  Joseph  is.  Oh,  he's  the 
original  reparteeist,  little  Joseph  is,  I  don't 
think.  He  thinks  if  he  pays  the  dinner  check 
and  the  theater  tickets  without  taking  ether, 
he's  been  pleasant  enough.  The  rest  is  up  to 
little  me.  And  when  I  suggested,  on  the  way 
home,  that  if  he  got  anything  out  of  his  West- 
ern friends  there  was  a  fat  commission  coming 
to  me,  after  the  way  I'd  worked  to  keep  them 
interested,  you  ought  to  have  heard  him  yell! 
He  woke  the  fat  policeman  on  the  corner.  And 
that's  no  joke.  At  least  his  eyes  were  open.  I 
looked  at  him  closely  as  I  was  coming  in." 
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"Polly,"  said  Hilda,  getting  up  abruptly, 
"would  you  mind  awfully  if  I  brought  a  girl 
here  to  stay  for  a  few  days,  maybe  a  few  weeks  1 
She  could  sleep  in  that  little  room  next  mine. 
I  don't  think  she'd  bother  anybody.  She'd  be 
out  most  of  the  day,  and  we  are  almost  always 
out  in  the  evenings." 

"Sure,  bring  her  along.  I  wouldn't  mind. 
But  what  do  you  think  the  boys  would  say?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  see  how  it  would  matter  to  them. 
Anyway,  I'll  talk  Willy  over,  and  you  can  man- 
age Joe.  They  won't  need  to  see  her  except 
occasionally.  No  doubt  the  poor  kid  is  tired 
enough  when  night  comes  to  turn  in  early.  Be- 
sides, I'd  rather  she  didn't  see  too  much  of 
them." 

"Too  much  of  them  is  a  good  deal,"  admitted 
Polly.  "But  don't  you  mean  that  you  would 
prefer  that  they  didn't  see  too  much  of  her?" 

"Perhaps  I  do." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She's  a  girl  from  home.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day. Mind  you,  there's  a  good  chance  that  she 
wouldn't  care  to  come.  But  I'm  going  to  try 
and  see  her  this  afternoon.  She's  living  at  a 
third-rate  lodging  house.  It  may  be  that  she's 
here  looking  for  something  to  do.  If  she's 
straight,  and  I'm  sure  she  is,  I  would  like  to 
help  her  all  I  could.  That  is,  if  you're  sure 
you  don't  mind." 
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"Of  course  I  don't  mind.  If  she's  here  look- 
ing for  work,  she 's  up  against  it.  And  if  I  can 
help  out  with  some  of  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
why,  call  on  me.  Only  mind  that  you  don't  do 
it  when  Joe  is  about.  If  he  knew  I  had  any 
money,  he'd  sue  me  for  damages!" 

Hilda  went  over  and  kissed  her. 

"Polly,  you're  a  dear!  I  knew  you'd  under- 
stand." 

And  so  the  question  of  Mary's  welcome  was 
settled  as  far  as  Polly  was  concerned.  There 
remained  Joe  and  Willy.  But  as  long  as  the 
proposed  guest  cost  them  nothing,  and  did  not 
interfere  with  any  of  their  plans,  they  were 
neither  of  them  likely  to  make  any  strenuous 
objections. 


CHAPTER  H 

WISHING  to  arrive  at  the  house  before  Mary,  in 
order  that  she  might,  by  a  few  discreet  ques- 
tions, find  out  if  her  guesses  as  to  her  situation 
were  correct,  Hilda  timed  her  visit  a  little 
earlier  than  the  hour  at  which  she  had  seen  the 
girl  the  day  before.  It  was  only  a  little  after 
six  o'clock  when,  in  answer  to  her  ring,  an 
elderly  woman  whose  face  was  not  unkindly, 
and  who  spoke  with  a  faint  foreign  accent, 
opened  the  door. 

"Good-afternoon.  You  have  a  Miss  Horton 
staying  with  you,  have  you  not?  Is  she  at 
home?" 

"I  haven't  seen  her  come  in  yet,"  said  the 
woman.  ' '  She  usually  comes  in  about  this  time, 
or  a  little  later.  She  gets  her  supper  before  she 
comes  home." 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  as  if  waiting  for 
Hilda's  next  question. 

"Might  I  come  in  and  wait  for  her?" 

"If  you  like.  You'll  have  to  sit  in  the  hall. 
I  have  no  parlor." 

"Very  well." 

She  stepped  aside,  and  Hilda  entered  the  bare 
and  not  overly  clean  hall.  Dusting  one  of  the 
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two  chairs  with  which  it  was  furnished  with 
an  apron  which  hung  over  the  newel-post,  she 
motioned  to  Hilda  to  avail  herself  of  it. 

' '  It  might  be  that  she  is  in  her  room.  Some- 
times she  comes  in  while  I  am  upstairs  doing 
some  of  the  rooms.  "What  name  shall  I  say!" 

"Mrs.  Merrill,  please.  I'm  sorry  to  trouble 
you. ' ' 

The  landlady  muttered  something  about  not 
minding  the  trouble,  and  went  her  creaking  way 
up  a  succession  of  staircases.  After  what 
seemed  to  Hilda  an  extraordinarily  long  time 
during  which  some  people  seemed  to  be  halloo- 
ing to  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  house,  she 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  it 
might  be  her  name  that  was  being  called.  She 
crossed  the  hall  and  looked  up  the  well  of  the 
staircase. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  house  the  landlady's 
head  appeared  over  the  banister.  She  was 
about  to  make  a  trumpet  of  her  hands  with  the 
evident  intention  of  trying  once  again. 

"She  says  she  don't  know  any  Mrs.  Merrill. 
You've  made  a  mistake,"  came  the  voice  from 
on  high. 

Hilda  stifled  a  wild  desire  to  laugh.  ' ' Tell  her 
she  knew  me  when  she  was  a  little  girl  at  Great 
Falls.  Ask  her,  please,  to  come  down,  and 
she'll  see  it's  a  girl  she  used  to  know," 
she  called. 
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The  woman's  head  disappeared,  and,  after 
a  moment,  another  took  its  place,  peering  down 
anxiously  into  the  gray  twilight  of  the  darkened 
hallway. 

"All  right;  I'll  be  down,"  called  a  fresh, 
young  voice  in  which  Hilda's  sharp  ear  seemed 
to  detect  the  trace  of  recent  tears.  Immedi- 
ately, the  light  step  of  the  young  girl  was  heard 
descending  the  staircase.  Hilda  returned  to 
her  chair  and  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  back, 
her  back  turned  to  the  old-fashioned  fanlight 
over  the  door,  through  whose  cobwebby  panes 
the  last  of  the  fading  daylight  came  faintly. 

She  felt  almost  frightened.  For  the  moment, 
she  regretted  the  generous  impulse  that  had 
prompted  her  to  come.  She  was  glad  that  the 
woman  of  the  house  remained  upstairs.  Sup- 
posing that  Mary  had  heard  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  her  and  would  resent  her  coming?  She 
had  not  realized  until  now  how  much  she  had 
builded  on  the  meeting.  Supposing  that  her 
motives  should  be  misunderstood?  No,  it 
couldn't  be,  that  would  be  too  horrible !  No  one 
could  think  that  even  of  her.  Still,  it  took  all 
of  her  self-control  to  prevent  herself  opening 
the  door  and  rushing  out  of  the  house  before 
those  light  feet  should  bring  the  girl  into  view. 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  grasped  the  back  of  the 
chair  tightly  with  both  hands. 

When  she  opened  them,  the  girl  was  standing 
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at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  looking  at  her  won- 
deringly. 

"Mrs.  Merrill?"  she  said  in  a  frightened 
voice. 

"Yes,  Mary.  Don't  you  remember  met  I 
am  Hilda  Newton.  You  can't  have  forgotten 
Hilda  Newton,  although  it  is  such  a  long  time 
since  I  left  home."  To  her  own  ear,  Hilda's 
voice  seemed  nervously  shrill. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"Of  course  I  remember  you,"  said  the  girl 
slowly.  Her  forehead  was  puckered  with 
thought,  as  if  she  were  vaguely  trying  to  recall 
something.  Even  in  the  dim  light  Hilda  could 
see  that  her  face  suddenly  flushed.  She  drew  in 
her  breath  sharply. 

"  If  I  have  come  at  an  inconvenient  time " 

she  began  coldly. 

"Oh,  no,  please,"  said  the  girl,  coming  for- 
ward for  the  first  time  with  outstretched  hand. 
"Please  forgive  me.  It  is  only  that  I  am  so 
puzzled.  How  did  you  know  that  I  was  in  town 
at  all,  and  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  here? 
Did " 

"I  don't  wonder  at  your  surprise,"  Hilda 
smiled  brightly.  Measured  by  her  relief,  her 
dread  of  a  moment  before  had  been  tremendous. 
"It  was  quite  by  accident.  But  I  do  so  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  I  see  you  have  your  hat 
on.  Don't  you  want  to  go  somewhere  with  me 
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and  have  some  tea?  It's  rather  late,  I  know, 
but  I  had  so  little  lunch  that  I'm  nearly  fam- 
ished. " 

Again  the  girl  flushed  painfully.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  looked  as  if  she  were  about  to  cry. 
"She's  hungry,"  said  Hilda  to  herself.  "I'm 
so  thankful  I  came." 

' '  Thank  you,  I  '11  be  glad  to, ' '  said  Mary,  after 
a  moment. 

An  empty  taxi  was  just  turning  the  corner. 
Hilda  hailed  it,  and,  having  thought  a  moment, 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  her  to  a  little  tea-shop 
near  Madison  Square.  There  would  be  few 
people  there  at  this  hour  and  she  would  have 
the  girl  quite  to  herself.  She  must  trust  to 
chance  to  find  a  good  opening  for  proposing 
her  plan. 

As  Mary  sank  back  luxuriantly  on  the 
cushions,  the  worn  look  gave  way  to  one  of 
almost  childish  pleasure.  "Do  you  know, 
Mrs. — Mrs.  Merrill,  this  is  the  first  time  I've 
ever  ridden  in  one  of  these  cabs  in  my  whole 
life?" 

"Is  it?  It's  nice  to  think  that  you  are  taking 
your  first  ride  with  me.  But  you  must  call  me 
Hilda,  won't  you?  After  all,  I'm  not  so  very 
much  older  than  you,  although,  when  I  last  saw 
you,  you  were  still  in  short  dresses." 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  remember  what  an 
awful  tomboy  I  always  was.  I  just  hated  to 
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grow  up,  and  stop  playing  boy's  games  with 
boys.  But  even  mother  insisted  at  last,  and 
you  know  mothers  are  the  last  people  to  real- 
ize that  their  children  are  grown  up." 

"Tell  me  about  your  mother,"  said  Hilda 
gently.  "I  remember  her  so  well." 

"Oh,  mother's  been  better  the  last  year  or 
so  than  she's  been  for  years.  It's  all  owing  to 
Doctor  Simpson,  I'm  sure.  He's  like  a  son  to 
her,  and  comes  to  see  her  nearly  every  day.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  him  I  know  mother  would 
never  have  let  me  come  to  the  city  at  all.  But 
he  persuaded  her  to  let  me  try  it.  You  re- 
member Doctor  Simpson,  of  course,  Mrs. — I 
mean  Hilda." 

"Yes,"  said  Hilda,  stooping  over  to  arrange 
the  laprobe.  "I  remember  him  very  well. 
Only  he  wasn't  Doctor  Simpson  when  I  knew 
him.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  just  before 
he  started  away  for  college." 

"Oh,  that  was  ever  so  long  ago,  wasn't  it? 
I  never  really  knew  him  until  he  came  back 
home  and  began  his  practice.  He  must  have 
worked  awfully  hard.  His  hair  is  quite  gray. 
Do  you  know,"  she  finished  with  a  laugh,  "I 
always  thought  that  he  was  quite  an  old  man, 
maybe  fifty,  until  mother  told  me  that  he  wasn't 
more  than  thirty-five.  Mother's  a  terrible  per- 
son !  I  do  believe  she  knows  how  old  everyone 
is  up  at  Great  Falls.  But  everyone  says  he's 
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the  best  doctor  for  miles  round.  He's  busy 
all  the  time,"  she  added  loyally. 

"Let  me  see,  he  was  married  a  few  years 
ago,  wasn't  he?"  asked  Hilda  carelessly. 

"Gracious,  no!  He's  an  old  bachelor. 
Mother  says  she  don't  think  he'll  ever  marry." 

A  little  spasm  of  pain  contracted  Hilda's 
mouth.  But  she  managed  to  say  in  the  same 
studiedly  careless  tone  that  she  thought  she 
had  heard  someone  say  that  the  doctor  was 
married.  Arrived  at  the  tea-room,  Hilda  care- 
fully ordered  as  elaborate  tea  as  the  place 
could  furnish,  and,  excusing  herself  to  her 
guest,  went  into  the  little  telephone  booth  to 
let  Polly  know  that  she  would  probably  be  late 
for  dinner,  and  that  they  had  best  go  without 
her. 

Polly's  report  of  conditions  at  home  was 
humorous,  if  not  altogether  cheerful. 

"Oh,  yes,  we're  all  here  having  the  usual  gay 
little  time  we  always  have  when  we  have  to 
wait  for  our  dinner.  Willy  is  asleep  on  the 
sofa.  You  know  how  pleasant  he  always  is 
when  he  wakes  up.  I  wouldn't  take  the  job 
of  calling  him  in  the  morning  for  a  thousand 
dollars  a  call!  Joe  is  figuring  up  his  expense 
account  for  the  week  to  see  if  we  can  afford  to 
eat  at  all.  No,  you'd  better  not  try  to  meet 
us  anywhere.  The  last  news  from  the  front 
before  our  darling  fell  asleep  was  that  we 
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would  have  a  nice,  quiet  evening  at  home,  play- 
ing poker.  Don't  fail  to  be  home  for  that.  We 
might  not  be  able  to  find  a  fifth  hand.  Four's 
bad  enough,  Heaven  knows.  And  three " 

Hilda  promised  not  to  be  late,  and  hurried 
back  to  find  that  the  tea  was  just  being  served. 
She  had  not  felt  in  the  least  hungry,  and  had 
intended  to  make  the  best  pretense  she  could 
at  eating,  so  that  Mary  should  have  a  hearty 
repast.  She  was  convinced  that  the  child  had 
not  had  a  real  meal  for  some  time. 

But  she  found  that  the  simple,  wholesome 
things  tasted  better  than  anything  she  had  had 
for  ages.  Willy,  who  always  ordered  their 
dinners,  had  a  taste  for  highly  spiced  food,  and, 
having  made  a  profound  study  of  the  special- 
ties of  every  well-known  restaurant  in  New 
York,  always  led  them  to  the  dish,  rather  than 
the  restaurant,  which  happened  to  appeal  to 
his  fancy  of  the  moment.  Hilda  smiled  to  her- 
self at  the  thought  of  what  he  would  have  said 
had  he,  by  any  evil  chance,  been  present.  If 
there  was  one  topic  on  which  Willy  could  have 
been  said  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  positive  elo- 
quence, it  was  the  subject  of  "home  cooking." 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Mary's  enjoyment  of 
everything.  She  ate  heartily  with  the  healthy 
appetite  of  the  young,  but  it  was  plain  that  she 
found  her  chief  pleasure  in  Hilda's  society. 

Ma   had   intended   waiting   until   the   first 
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pangs  of  hunger  were  appeased  before  touch- 
ing on  the  subject  of  her  coming  to  New  York 
and  her  experiences  since  her  arrival.  But 
Mary  was  evidently  quite  as  hungry  for  com- 
panionship as  for  more  substantial  food.  She 
was  quite  as  eager  to  tell  her  story  as  Hilda  < 
was  to  hear  it.  The  momentary  sensation  of 
well-being  restored  all  of  her  natural  vivacity. 
Her  eyes,  which  had  been  shadowed  with 
trouble,  sparkled  with  pleasure.  Her  childish 
mouth  lost  its  little  pathetic  droop.  Hilda  de- 
cided that  she  was  a  charming,  simple-hearted 
creature,  with  a  healthy  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, which  might  have  been  dangerous,  if  she 
were  not  so  thoroughly  unspoiled. 

It  was  now  almost  three  weeks  since  she  had 
left  home,  and  she  admitted  frankly  that  her 
slender  stock  of  money  was  nearly  exhausted. 
In  reply  to  Hilda's  question  as  to  why  she 
had  come  to  the  city,  she  confessed  that 
it  was  partly  because  she  was  bored  to 
death  with  the  monotony  of  country  life.  But 
the  final  and  impelling  motive  had  been  her 
desire  to  earn  money  to  eke  out  her  mother's 
slender  income,  which,  somehow,  year  by  year, 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  economies,  seemed 
to  grow  less  and  less.  What  was  there  for  her 
to  do  at  Great  Falls?  Nothing.  She  couldn't 
even  help  much  at  home.  For  her  mother  in- 
sisted on  doing  much  of  the  work  herself,  as 
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she  had  always  done,  and  besides,  there  was 
Sadie  Gibson,  who  had  lived  with  them  for 
several  years,  to  do  the  really  heavy  work. 

"You  remember  Sadie,  don't  you!"  she 
asked  with  a  mischievous  smile. 

"I  should  think  I  did!"  laughed  Hilda. 
"Tell  me,  is  Sadie  still  the  man-hater  she  used 
to  be?  It's  strange,  for  Sadie  was  not  at  all 
bad-looking.  But  her  tongue  would  frighten 
any  man  that  ever  lived.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  her  say  a  good  word  for  a  man  in  my 
life." 

"No,  Sadie  hasn't  changed — unless  in  the 
case  of  the  doctor.  She  seems  to  make  an  ex- 
ception of  him.  But  mother  wouldn't  let  her 
abuse  Doctor  Simpson." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  mother 
was  willing  that  you  should  come  way  off  here 
without  knowing  a  soul,"  began  Hilda,  anxious 
to  change  the  subject  from  Doctor  Simpson. 

"Surely  there  must  be "  She  stopped 

abruptly.  She  had  been  on  the  point  of  saying 
that  there  must  be  some  people  in  Great  Falls 
who  had  acquaintances  in  the  city.  But  she 
suddenly  remembered  that  Mary  might  recall 
that  no  one  had  suggested  her  looking  her  up. 

"Oh,  no,"  Mary  went  on  without  appearing 
to  notice  that  Hilda  had  checked  herself.  "I 
had  letters  to  half  a  dozen  people,  but  much 
good  they've  done  me,"  she  added  with  a  bit- 
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ter  little  laugh.  "Horace  Worth,  the  cashier 
of  the  bank,  gave  them  to  me.  They  were  to 
friends  of  his.  Perhaps  you  remember  Horace, 
too." 

1  *  Remember  that  hypocrite  ?  I  should  think  I 
did!" 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  hear  you  call  him  that! 
I  think  I  almost  hate  Horace  Worth!  And 
mother  won't  hear  a  word  against  him.  She 
says  he's  peculiar,  but  that  he  has  a  good 
heart.  I  don't  believe  he  has,  do  you!" 

"Not  what  I  would  call  a  good  heart." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  Horace 
Worth  is  at  bottom  my  real  reason  for  leaving 
home.  He's  been  making  love  to  me."  Her 
face  flushed  at  the  recollection. 

Hilda  gave  a  hard  little  laugh.  "I  suppose 
he  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  settle  down 
—at  last." 

"Well,  I  don't  think  he'll  ever  settle  down 
with  me,"  said  Mary  with  a  determined  shake 
of  her  head. 

At  this  moment  the  waitress  came  toward 
the  table  with  the  check,  and  Hilda  saw  that 
it  was  time  for  the  place  to  close. 

"I  hope  everything  was  quite  all  right, 
madam,"  she  said  politely  as  Hilda  gave  her 
the  money. 

"Everything  was  very  nice,  thank  you. 
Wasn't  it,  Mary?" 
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"I  haven't  enjoyed  anything  so  much  since 
I  left  home,"  said  Mary  fervently.  "And  you 
know  my  mother  is  a  famous  cook.'* 

"Yes,  I  remember  she  was.  Now  I'm  going 
to  walk  part  way  back  with  you,  because  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  But  first,  let  me  give 
you  my  card  with  my  address.  I  want  you  to 
come  up  to  my  apartment  to-morrow  after- 
noon, if  that  will  suit  you.  I  want  to  hear 
all  about  your  plans.  But  I  have  to  hurry 
back  home  now,  as  I  have  some  friends 
coming  in  this  evening,  and  I  will  just 
have  time  to  dress.  You  will  come,  won't 
you?  And  by  the  way,  couldn't  you  come  for 
lunch?" 

" There's  no  reason  I  couldn't,"  said  Mary 
frankly.  "Unfortunately,  I  haven't  a  thing 
to  do.  I  mean,"  she  said  with  a  little  em- 
barrassed laugh,  "that  I  haven't  had  any  luck 
yet  in  finding  a  job." 

"That's  just  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about.  You  know  I  know  a  lot  about  such 
things,  and  so  does  my  friend  Polly,  who  lives 
with  me." 

"That's  awfully  good  of  you,  Hilda.  And 
I  didn't  even  have  a  letter  to  you.  I  don't 
know  why  you  take  so  much  trouble.  I  will 
write  to  mother  to-night  and  tell  her  how  good 
you've  been.  And  I'll  tell  her  what  I  haven't 
told  her  before — how  perfectly  horrid  all  those 
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people  to  whom  Horace  gave  me  letters  have 
been!" 

"No,  no!  Don't  write  yet.  Wait  until  after 
I  see  you  to-morrow.  I  have  a  particular  rea- 
son for  asking  it.  Will  you  promise?" 

*  *  Of  course,  if  you  wish  it.  And  now,  please 
don't  bother  to  come  any  further  with  me.  I 
know  my  way  perfectly  well  from  here,  and 
I  know  you  want  to  get  home." 

"You're  quite  sure?  Then  I  will  leave  you. 
But,  Mary,  there's  one  thing  more.  Remem- 
ber, I  too  came  to  New  York  to  look  for  work. 
I  know  all  about  it.  I  want  you  to  take  this, 
as  a  loan,  for  the  moment.  To-morrow  we'll 
talk  things  over  and  make  some  plans.  Oh, 
there's  my  car!"  And  thrusting  a  bill  in 
Mary's  hand,  she  signaled  an  approaching  car. 

Before  Mary  could  even  stammer  a  word  of 
thanks,  the  doors  closed  and  the  car  started 
on  again,  leaving  her  standing  with  tear- 
brimmed  eyes  gazing  at  the  tightly  folded  bill 
in  her  hand.  How  thoughtful  of  her  to  re- 
member that  car  fares  probably  meant  so  much 
to  her  just  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mary's 
heart  had  sunk  within  her  when  she  read  the 
address  which  seemed  so  far  uptown,  for  she 
must  walk  one  way,  at  least.  As  she  was  put- 
ting the  bill  in  her  purse,  she  noticed  that  it 
had  a  yellow  back.  She  had  never  seen  one 
before.  How  pretty  it  was.  Heavens,  it  was  a 
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twenty-dollar  bill !  Hilda  had  made  a  dreadful 
mistake.  She  must  go  up  to  her  house  at  once 
and  give  it  back. 

But  when  she  remembered  that  Hilda  had 
seemed  to  have  several  bills  in  her  handbag, 
and  that  she  had  said  that  she  was  expecting 
some  friends  in  that  evening,  she  decided  that 
it  would  do  no  harm  to  wait  until  the  next 
morning.  It  didn't  seem  as  if  she  could  need  it 
that  night.  The  chances  were  that  she  wouldn't 
even  know  of  her  loss  before  Mary  herself  told 
her  about  it.  And  she  really  was  very  tired. 
Besides,  she  wanted  to  freshen  up  her  best 
shirtwaist  before  going  up  to  lunch.  She  slept 
that  night  with  the  precious  bill  folded  into  a 
tiny  wad  shut  up  in  an  old  silver  locket  which 
she  always  wore,  containing  two  old  photo- 
graphs of  her  father  and  mother. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  evening 
Hilda's  mind  wandered  back  to  Mary.  Indeed, 
but  for  the  fortunate  chance  that  she  happened 
to  sit  next  Polly  at  the  card  table,  which  enabled 
her  sprightly  friend  to  administer  warning 
kicks  from  time  to  time  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  keeping  the  others  waiting,  she  would 
have  brought  Willy's  wrath  down  on  her  de- 
voted head.  But  Willy  was  particularly  urbane 
on  this  occasion.  The  much-desired  fifth  hand 
turned  out  to  be  a  new  acquaintance  whom 
Willy  and  Joe  had  met  in  a  business  way. 
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Hilda  found  herself  particularly  interested  in 
him,  not  only  because  Willy  treated  him  with 
marked  affability,  but  because  he  had  an  un- 
usual personality  which  appealed  to  her,  while 
it  faintly  irritated  her  at  the  same  time. 

All  women  are  at  heart  aristocrats,  in  so  far 
as  cherishing  a  secret  preference  for  the  so- 
ciety of  men  who  possess  at  least  the  outward 
and  superficial  signs  of  good  breeding,  in  all 
but  particular  cases.  Both  she  and  Polly 
recognized  that  Mr.  Eobert  Merrick  was  in  a 
class  apart  from  "Willy  and  Joe,  whose  man- 
ners might  be  said  to  have  been  formed  more 
on  the  Broadway  than  on  the  Fifth  Avenue 
standard. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
hardness  underneath  his  charming  and  polished 
manner,  which  she  felt  might,  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance, be  easily  more  repellent  than  Joe's 
frank  meanness  or  Willy's  unconscious  vul- 
garity. One  thing  was  certain:  whether  it 
was  because  he  was  a  new  acquaintance  or 
whether,  as  she  suspected,  his  hosts  had  some 
deep  motive  for  appearing  at  their  best,  the 
evening  was  the  pleasantest  she  had  known  for 
some  time.  She  had  come  to  dread  this  new 
fancy  of  Willy's  for  having  a  "quiet  evening 
at  home,  with  just  a  little  game." 

Not  only  did  cards  bore  her,  but  the  con- 
tinual bickerings,  especially  between  Joe  and 
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Polly,  wearied  her  terribly.  Polly's  luck,  com- 
bined with  her  undoubted  skill,  always  brought 
her  in  a  large  winner.  And  as  Joe  played 
nearly  as  badly  as  Hilda  herself,  he  usually 
bore  the  heaviest  part  of  the  evening's  losses. 
To  put  it  mildly,  Joe  was  not  a  graceful  loser. 
But  to-night  even  Joe  spoke  of  his  bad  luck 
with  a  certain  jocularity.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening  Hilda  /ound  herself  nearly  three  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  good.  Merrick,  who  was 
also  slightly  ahead,  proposed  that  they  all 
go  out  to  supper,  but  to  Hilda's  infinite  relief 
it  was  postponed  to  another  time. 

"That  Mr.  Merrick  is  certainly  the  original 
Miracle  Man,"  called  Polly  from  her  room,  as 
the  two  girls  were  getting  ready  for  bed.  "I 
hope  he'll  come  often.  Why,  Joe  handed  you 
a  roll  of  bills  without  making  any  more  fuss 
than  if  they  were  subway  tickets.  I'd  be  wor- 
ried about  Joe  if  it  weren't  that  he  had  told 
me  that  there  was  a  deal  on  with  Merrick.  I 
hope  he  don't  have  to  borrow  the  fare  back  to 
Canada." 

"He's  a  Canadian,  is  he?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  But  he's  been  up 
there  mining  for  ever  so  long,  he  told  me.  Well, 
did  you  see  your  girl?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  she  coming  up?" 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  talk  about  it. 
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But  she's  coming  up  to  lunch  to-morrow,  or 
to-day,  rather.  You'll  be  in,  won't  you?" 

"If  you  want  me  to." 

"Of  course  I  want  you  to.  I  hope  you'll 
like  her.  She 's  really  nice. ' ' 

"Did  you  speak  to  Willy  about  her!" 

"Just  a  word  or  two.  He  won't  care  how 
long  she  stays,  just  as  long  as  she  doesn't 
get  in  his  road." 

"Well,  good-night!"  called  Polly.  "I  sim- 
ply can't  keep  my  eyes  open  another  minute. 
I'm  glad  you  won  to-night.  I  don't  want  to 
win  all  the  time." 


CHAPTER 


OVER  a  month  had  gone  by  since  Mary  had  first 
come  up  to  lunch.  Hilda  had  awakened  that 
morning  in  a  perfect  panic  of  cowardice  over 
the  whole  thing.  While  she  was  dressing,  she 
had  decided  that,  after  all,  she  could  not  ask 
her  to  come  there,  even  for  a  time.  How  could 
she  answer  all  the  child's  questions?  How 
account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  fictitious 
Mr.  Merrill?  And  for  the  constant  presence 
of  Joe  and  Willy?  And  yet  her  heart  had 
gone  out  strongly  to  the  girl.  She  was  sure 
that  she  would  be  safer  with  her  than  living 
the  way  she  was.  By  her  own  confession, 
Mary's  money  was  getting  low.  She  could  at 
least  be  sure  that  she  had  food  and  shelter. 

And  the  thought  of  having  that  fresh,  young 
presence  near  her,  of  hearing  her  speak  con-' 
stantly  of  the  people  and  places  which  she 
herself  could  never  see  again,  of  hearing  occa- 
sional news  of  him.  How  could  she  give  it  up  t 
She  tossed  the  question  back  and  forth  in  her 
mind  all  the  time  she  was  dressing  without  ar- 
riving at  any  conclusion.  In  the  end,  she 
weakly  decided  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to 
chance.  She  would  wait  to  see  what  impression 
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Mary  and  Polly  made  on  each  other.  After 
they  had  met  she  would  frankly  ask  Polly's 
advice.  She  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Polly's  judgment. 

As  it  turned  out,  it  was  Polly  who  really  de- 
cided the  matter  without  waiting  to  be  con- 
sulted. Perhaps  she  had  read  the  indecision 
in  her  friend's  face.  Whether  *it  was  out  of 
consideration  for  Hilda  or  whether  it  was  be- 
cause she,  too,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Mary  on 
first  sight,  she  certainly  spared  no  effort  to 
make  herself  charming  and  agreeable.  She 
was  at  her  most  amusing  best  all  through  lunch. 
Hilda  could  see  that  Mary  was  completely  fas- 
cinated by  her  continual  flow  of  high  spirits, 
albeit  frequently  puzzled  by  Polly's  vocabu- 
lary, which  embraced  all  the  latest  New  York 
slang,  with  which  her  auditor,  naturally,  was 
unfamiliar. 

Acting  as  if  it  had  already  been  given,  Polly 
indorsed  Hilda's  invitation  to  Mary  to  join 
forces  with  them  until  she  should  have  more 
settled  plans.  In  no  time  she  discovered  that 
Mary  was  really  very  clever  with  her  needle, 
and  had  followed  up  this  discovery  by  offering 
to  keep  her  busy  for  an  indefinite  time  on  a 
lot  of  things  which  she  was  sure  "anyone  who 
knew  one  end  of  a  needle  from  another  could 
easily  do,"  and  which,  it  appeared,  she  had 
been  in  dire  need  of  for  ever  so  long.  Hilda 
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had  fresh  reason  to  bless  Polly's  ready  inven- 
tion, and  before  the  lunch  was  concluded  it  had 
all  been  arranged.  Mary  was  to  return  to  the 
lodging  house,  pay  her  arrears  of  rent,  and 
return  with  her  modest  trunk  the  following 
day.  That  would  give  the  conspirators  time  to 
prepare  Willy  and  Joe  for  her  coming,  and 
generally  explain  the  situation.  Mary's  mind 
was  set  at  rest  on  the  subject  of  the  twenty- 
dollar  bill.  There  had  been  no  mistake.  Only 
now,  in  place  of  looking  on  it  as  a  loan,  she 
could  simply  consider  it  a  little  payment  in 
advance.  And  Hilda,  promising  to  explain 
more  fully  later,  had  suggested  that  Mary  make 
no  mention  of  her  in  writing  home.  She  could 
simply  say  that  she  had  obtained  work  sewing 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Merrill. 

Mary,  having  stayed  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, left  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had 
known  for  many  a  day.  Being  so  gorgeously 
wealthy,  she  was  able  not  only  to  pay  her  land- 
lady the  small  sum  she  owed  her,  but  to  send — 
with  what  a  feeling  of  pride ! — five  dollars  home 
to  her  mother,  which  she  knew  would  dispel 
whatever  vague  feeling  of  anxiety  she  might 
have  had  as  to  her  welfare. 

Hilda's  embargo  on  telling  her  mother 
frankly  to  whom  she  owed  the  good  fortune 
that  had  come  to  her  vaguely  disturbed  and 
annoyed  her.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that 
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in  holding  back  the  name  of  her  benefactress 
she  was  in  a  measure  deceiving  her.  And  she 
had  never  had  a  secret  from  her  mother  in  her 
life.  But  she  salved  her  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  Hilda  had  promised  to  explain  it 
all  later.  She  dismissed  the  subject  from  her 
mind.  She  had  so  many  pleasanter  things  to 
think  of.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  how 
pleased  her  dear  doctor  would  be  when  her 
mother  proudly  showed  him  the  money  she  had 
sent,  for,  of  course,  she  would  show  it  to  him. 
And  if  the  thought  of  how  the  sight  of  that  same 
money,  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  she  was  on  the 
way  to  success,  would  annoy  Horace  Worth, 
gave  her  an  almost  equal  amount  of  pleasure, 
does  it  not  throw  quite  as  much  light  on  the 
character  of  Horace  as  it  does  on  that  of 
Mary? 

As  often  happens  in  this  life,  Hilda  found 
that  the  mere  fact  of  having  come  to  a  definite 
decision  had  the  same  effect  upon  all  the  op- 
posing obstacles  she  had  imagined  that  the 
rising  sun  has  upon  the  early  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing. Either  that  or  her  nervous  fancy  had 
made  her  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Mary's 
coming,  because  it  meant  so  much  to  her  per- 
sonally. 

Neither  Willy  nor  Joe  offered  the  faintest  ob- 
jection to  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
both  of  them  in  an  unusually  genial  mood.  Joe 
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even  paid  the  taxi  fare  without  having  to  be  re- 
minded that  it  was  his  turn.  An  act  which  led 
Polly  to  express  fears  that  he  was  not  long 
for  this  world. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  an  unusually  gay 
dinner  that  Willy  announced  their  departure  on 
the  following  day  for  a  little  trip  to  Montreal 
and  the  wilds  of  Canada,  which  might  keep 
them  away  for  a  week  or  two.  It  appeared 
that  they  and  their  friend,  Bob  Merrick,  were 
going  on  a  little  pleasure  trip  which  had  fishing 
for  its  end  and  object. 

The  girls  received  the  news  with  frank  in- 
credulity. The  spectacle  of  fat  Willy,  who 
never  walked  a  block  and  who  considered  any 
form  of  exercise  as  a  form  of  insanity,  braving 
the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  afforded  them 
both — particularly  Polly — much  amusement. 
And  Joe  as  a  fisherman  presented  an  equally 
impossible  figure  to  the  imagination.  Polly 
even  offered  to  lay  a  modest  wager  that  he 
didn't  know  one  end  of  a  rod  from  the  other. 
But  that  prudent  young  man  was  not  to  be 
entrapped. 

As  a  crowning  dissipation  they  went  to  one 
of  the  picture  shows,  which  was  just  then  be- 
ing talked  about.  But  as  Willy  slept  through 
most  of  it,  and  Joe  occupied  himself  with  mak- 
ing exhaustive  calculations  in  a  note-book,  the 
girls  voted  to  leave  before  it  was  over. 
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As  the  two  men  were  to  leave  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  they  made  their  adieus  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment  house,  promising  to  send 
quantities  of  picture  postcards  to  add  to  Polly's 
collection,  and  to  keep  them  generally  informed 
as  to  their  movements. 

As  the  elevator  shot  up  to  their  floor,  Polly 
impulsively  threw  her  arms  about  her  friend. 

1 '  Oh,  Hilda !  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
heavenly?  Why,  I  feel  like  a  kid  that's  just 
been  told  that  the  school  was  going  to  be  closed 
on  account  of  measles." 

"Hush!"  said  Hilda  warningly,  with  a  ges- 
ture toward  the  broad  back  of  the  colored  ele- 
vator boy. 

"Oh,  I  don't  care!"  exclaimed  Polly.  But 
she  succeeded  in  keeping  her  raptures  to  her- 
self until  they  were  once  more  safely  behind 
closed  doors.  Once  away  from  prying  eyes  and 
ears,  she  tangoed  the  length  of  the  drawing- 
room.  "Hilda,  you  wooden  image!  Do  you 
realize  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  go  out  when 
you  please  and  come  in  when  you  please  for 
two  whole  blessed  weeks?  I  shall  only  eat  in 
little  scrubby  restaurants  and  places  like 
Childs'.  I'm  going  to  wear  all  my  oldest 
clothes  and  not  dress  up  once.  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  might  just  as  well  shut  up,  if 
they  are  depending  on  me  to  go  to  their  tire- 
some old  places!  Oh,  how  sick  I  am  of  them 
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all !  And  I  'm  going  to  knit  in  the  evenings  and 
go  to  bed  early." 

"It  will  be  lovely,"  sighed  Hilda.  "You  and 
Mary  and  I  can  go  to  all  sorts  of  nice,  cheap 
little  places.  And  we  can  cook  dinners  here  at 
home,  and  be  nice  and  comfy." 

1 '  Me  for  corn  beef  and  cabbage  and  the  sim- 
ple life.  I'm  sick  to  death  of  high-life  food," 
agreed  Polly.  And  in  spite  of  Hilda's  protests, 
she  insisted  on  singing  to  herself  long  after 
they  had  both  gone  to  bed. 

The  vacation  had  extended  itself  by  nearly 
a  week  before  the  two  men  eventually  returned. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  one  of 
the  three  enjoyed  it  the  most.  The  programme 
that  Polly  had  outlined  had  been  scrupulously 
adhered  to  with  but  trifling  alterations.  The 
Great  White  Way  saw  them  no  more,  at  least 
during  the  evenings.  Hilda  declared  that  Polly 
spent  her  days  searching  out  new  and  delight- 
ful places  to  dine,  for,  to  Mary's  astonishment, 
they  rarely  visited  the  same  place  twice.  It 
was  Polly,  also,  who  acted  as  bursar.  And  a 
wonderful  manager  she  proved  herself.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  three  together  had 
not  spent  as  much  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
spend  for  one  dinner  ordinarily. 

Thon,  occasionally,  they  had  dinner  at  home, 
and  Hilda  found  that  she  had  not  altogether 
forgotten  how  to  cc">k.  If  there  was  anything 
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needed  to  add  to  Polly's  pleasure,  that  need 
was  supplied  by  the  thought  of  how  Joe  would 
have  felt  if  he  could  have  known  how  much  she 
was  saving. 

The  two  men  wrote  occasionally — they 
neither  one  could  be  said  to  shine  as  corre- 
spondents—  but  characteristically.  Willy's 
epistles  were  mostly  reiterations  of  what  he 
had  always  declared:  that  a  man  couldn't  get  a 
decent  bite  to  eat  in  all  America  outside  of  New 
York.  Joe  confined  himself  to  lamenting  that 
traveling  cost  so  much.  But  of  the  fishing  there 
was  never  a  word.  At  last  came  the  delayed 
telegram:  "Home  Thursday.  With  you  for 
dinner.  Willy. ' ' 

"They  don't  charge  for  signatures,  do  they? 
I  should  have  thought  Joe  would  have  signed  it 
too!"  was  Polly's  only  comment. 

With  the  return  of  the  two  men,  of  course  the 
old  life  was  resumed.  Mary  was  as  much  af- 
fected by  the  change  as  either  of  the  others.  At 
first  she  had  gone  out  each  morning  to  look 
for  work,  returning  in  time  for  luncheon,  and 
spending  the  afternoon  sewing  and  chatting 
with  the  two  older  girls.  There  was  not  a 
week  that  she  was  not  able  to  inclose  in  her 
cheerful,  happy  letters  a  small  sum  of  money. 
She  was  as  eager  as  ever  to  find  a  position. 
How  proud  she  would  be  when  she  was  earning 
something  outside  and  could  contribute  to  the 
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general  expenses  of  the  household.  She  didn't 
suppose  it  would  be  much  for  a  long,  long  time. 
But  it  would  be  something,  enough,  at  least,  to 
show  her  appreciation  for  all  that  her  friends 
had  done  for  her. 

For  Mary  was  very  simple-hearted.  She 
knew  that  the  large,  handsomely  furnished 
apartment  must  cost  a  pretty  penny.  But  she 
accounted  for  it  on  the  theory  that  Hilda's  hus- 
band must  be  well  off.  As  his  name  was  never 
mentioned,  she  concluded  that  her  friend  had 
made  an  unhappy  marriage.  She  even  had  a 
mental  picture  of  the  absent  Mr.  Merrill.  He 
was  elderly  and  fat,  and,  of  course,  utterly 
lacking  in  all  the  finer  sensibilities,  else  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  appreciate  her  beautiful 
Hilda.  As  for  Polly,  she  was  evidently  one  of 
those  rich  bachelor  girls  she  had  read  about  in 
the  papers. 

It  was  Polly  who  took  upon  herself  to  break 
the  news  of  the  coming  change  in  the  routine 
of  their  lives.  Polly  had  a  positive  talent  for 
explanations.  But  in  this  case,  as  she  con- 
fessed afterwards  to  Hilda,  she  had,  so  to 
speak,  only  touched  the  high  spots  in  her  nar- 
rative. Mary  had  a  confused  impression  that 
their  ordinary  routine  was  to  be  temporarily 
interrupted  by  the  return  of  two  old  friends, 
who  were  fond  of  dining  at  the  most  expensive 
restaurants  and  seeing  all  the  new  things  at 
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the  theaters.  Naturally  they  would  expect  the 
two  girls  to  give  up  a  lot  of  time  to  them.  They 
always  had  done  so.  Evenings  that  they  did 
not  go  out,  they  would  want  to  play  cards. 
They  were  perfect  fiends  over  cards.  It  was 
all  more  or  less  of  a  bore,  of  course.  But  they 
were  such  old  friends.  After  a  while  they 
would  go  away  again,  and  peace  and  quiet 
would  resume  their  sway. 

"But,"  said  Hilda  as  she  listened  to  Polly's 
sketchy  account  of  her  talk  with  Mary,  frown- 
ing at  the  reflection  of  her  handsome  face  in 
the  mirror,  "I'm  only  afraid  that  she'll  think 
we're  horribly  mean  not  to  take  her  with  us, 
particularly  if  they  bring  that  Merrick  man 
along,  as  they  probably  will.  It'll  look  so 
funny,  an  odd  man." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  want  her  to  go 
with  us?" 

' '  Heaven  forbid ! ' ' 

"Then  don't  worry,"  said  Polly  wisely. 
"I'm  going  to  wear  the  most  gorgeous  dress  I 
own  Thursday.  That  will  be  explanation 
enough  for  any  woman." 

"There's  another  thing,"  objected  Hilda. 
"She  thinks  they  are  only  here  for  a  sort  of 
visit.  You  know  yourself  it's  the  rarest  thing 
in  the  world  for  them  to  go  away  without  us." 

"Heavens,  how  unreasonable  you  are!"  ex- 
claimed Polly  impatiently.  "You  can't  expect 
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me  to  make  an  explanation  that  will  cover  a 
lifetime  all  at  once.  Besides,  a  thousand  things 
may  happen  in  a  month.  Mary  might  go  hack 
home  or  get  a  job.  Don't  let's  worry  about  the 
future  till  we  have  to." 

Six  o'clock  on  Thursday  saw  the  returned 
travelers,  accompanied  by  Merrick.  Mary 
found  in  Willy  Morgan  a  perfect  replica  of  the 
picture  she  had  formed  of  the  unattractive  Mr. 
Merrill.  She  was  not  much  more  favorably 
impressed  with  Joe  Garfield.  Robert  Merrick 
she  decided  was  the  nicest  of  the  three.  All  of 
them,  however,  treated  her  with  studied  polite- 
ness. But  her  impressions  of  the  three  men 
were  soon  forgotten  in  more  significant 
things. 

Willy  had  hardly  taken  off  his  hat  when  he 
went  over  to  a  small  cabinet  which  Mary  had 
always  innocently  supposed  held  extra  phono- 
graph records.  With  the  air  of  one  perfectly 
at  home  he  ordered  Joe  to  ring  the  bell.  The 
•Is  had  sent  out  word  that  they  would  be 
dressed  in  a  few  minutes.  When  the  maid 
appeared,  her  face  wreathed  with  smiles  of  re- 
spectful recognition,  Willy  had  slipped  a  bill 
in  her  hand  and  ordered  glasses  and  cracked 
ice. 

From  the  cabinet  he  took  a  number  of  cut- 
glass  bottles,  which  Mary  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  which  she  saw  from  little  silver  labels 
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which  hung  round  their  necks  by  chains  con- 
tained various  brands  of  whisky. 

The  maid,  having  reappeared  with  the  de- 
sired articles  with  a  celerity  which  argued  that 
she  was  not  unprepared  for  the  request,  he 
had  proceeded  to  pour  out  drinks  for  them  all, 
not  forgetting  to  offer  the  first  to  Mary,  who, 
of  course,  declined  it.  To  her  amazement,  he 
himself  had  already  consumed  three  before 
Hilda  and  Polly  finally  made  their  appearance. 

Mary  had  never  dreamed  of  anything  half  so 
beautiful  as  the  dresses  which  her  two  friends 
wore  that  evening.  Polly  was  radiantly  pretty, 
and  apparently  in  her  most  michievous  mood. 
She  carried  an  opera  cloak  over  one  bare  arm, 
and  sitting  on  the  arm  of  the  little  tete-a-tete, 
proceeded  to  pull  on  a  pair  of  long  gloves. 
Mary  had  never  in  her  life  seen  anyone 
decollete  before.  For  a  moment  she  felt  like 
crying.  She  looked  over  at  Hilda,  who,  grave 
and  handsome,  was  standing  talking  to  Willy. 
She  was  wearing  her  cloak  thrown  over  her 
bare  shoulders,  but  Mary  could  see  that  she 
was  even  more  daringly  decollete  than  Polly. 

No  one  paid  her  the  least  attention,  for  which 
she  was  devoutly  thankful.  It  gave  her  time 
to  pull  herself  together.  If  Hilda  wore  such 
things  it  must  be  right,  she  decided  loyally. 
After  all,  she  was  only  a  country  girl.  People 
in  cities  looked  at  things  differently.  But  all 
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the  same,  she  knew  now  that  all  the  little  inti- 
mate, happy  days  were  over.  After  this  even- 
ing nothing  would  ever  be  the  same. 

Everyone  but  Hilda  seemed  in  high  spirits. 
Polly  was  bantering  Joe  and  Willy  on  the  im- 
provement which  a  life  in  the  open  had  made 
in  their  appearance,  all  of  which  they  took 
good-naturedly  until  she  made  an  allusion  to 
fishing,  when  a  portentious  scowl  from  Willy 
showed  her  that  she  was  on  the  wrong  track. 

Mary  could  not  follow  her  friend's  badinage 
very  intelligently.  Particularly  was  she  puz- 
zled that  anyone  should  think  that  Willy  looked 
anything  but  unhealthy.  To  her  he  was  un- 
pleasantly white  and  puffy  until,  fortified  by 
several  more  drinks,  which  flushed  his  fat  face 
until  it  was  fairly  purple.  Joe,  too,  was  what 
she  would  have  described  as  sallow.  Merrick 
was  the  only  one  who  looked  to  her  to  be  at  all 
fit. 

Hilda  was   plainly   impatient   to   be   gone. 
After  several  efforts  she  succeeded  in  getti 
her  party  started.    Both  she  and  Polly  kissed 
Mary  warmly,  and  cautioned  her  against  sit- 
ting up  for  them. 

Over  her  lonely  supper  Mary  f*lt  almost  as 
desolate  as  she  had  in  the  days  before  Hilda 
had  rescued  her  from  her  dreary  lodging-house 
life.  With  sudden  self-reproach  she  reminded 
herself  of  all  they  had  done  for  her,  and  sewed 
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the  harder  on  some  work  for  Hilda  until  an 
unusually  late  hour.  But  while  her  fingers 
were  busily  occupied,  her  mind  was  free  to 
speculate  on  the  delightful  evening  her  friends 
must  be  having.  Who  could  fail  to  be  happy, 
dining  at  beautiful  restaurants,  surrounded 
with  music  and  flowers,  with  silver  and  glass, 
pleasantly  conscious  that  in  all  that  gay,  bright 
throng  no  one  could  be  more  beautifully 
dressed  than  oneself!  She  was  sure  there 
wasn't  a  woman  in  New  York  more  sparklingly 
pretty  than  Polly  or  more  regally  handsome 
than  her  Hilda.  How  superb  she  had  looked 
with  that  diamond  dagger  in  her  hair !  And  in 
spite  of  her  resolution  to  remember  how  much 
she  had  to  be  thankful  for  and  how  she  asked 
for  nothing  more  than  to  find  some  employ- 
ment which  would  pay  her  enough  to  send  some 
money  home  each  week  and  to  make  some  mod- 
est contribution  toward  the  running  of  the 
household,  Mary  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

She  did  not  hear  them  come  in,  and  when  she 
came  in  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  it  was 
only  to  find  a  kind  note  from  Hilda  explaining 
that  as  they  had  been  shockingly  late,  she  and 
Polly  would  probably  not  see  her  before  lunch 
time.  She  spent  the  morning,  as  usual,  look- 
ing for  work.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  never 
met  with  so  many  rebuffs  nor  encountered  such 
brutally  rude  people.  But  the  thought  of  the 
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lunch  hour,  when  she  would  hear  all  about  the 
beautiful  evening  in  Fairyland,  helped  her 
through  it. 

But,  alas!  She  returned  only  to  find  that 
she  was  to  have  her  lunch  alone.  Neither  Hilda 
nor  Polly  had  rung  yet.  She  dragged  herself 
through  an  afternoon  that  seemed  even  harder 
than  the  morning.  On  coming  back  a  little 
after  six,  the  maid  put  in  her  hand  a  hurried 
scrawl  from  Polly,  regretting  that  they  had  all 
gone  out  in  an  automobile  at  four  o'clock  to 
have  dinner  somewhere  out  of  town.  Once 
more  she  was  admonished  not  to  sit  up  late. 
She  could  only  make  a  pretense  of  eating  the 
dainty  dinner,  which  Hilda  had  thoughtfully 
ordered  for  her.  Once  more  she  spent  the  even- 
ing sewing,  and  once  more  her  pillow  was  wet 
with  tears. 

This  one  day  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  ones 
that  followed.  She  hardly  caught  more  than  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  the  two  girls,  usually  while 
they  were  dressing  to  go  out.  But,  if  any- 
thing, both  Hilda  and  Polly  showed  in  every 
way  in  their  power  that  they  felt  as  affection- 
ately toward  her  as  ever. 

Of  the  three  men  she  saw  but  little.  She 
had  a  feeling  that  Hilda  preferred  that  she 
should  not  have  very  much  of  their  society. 
She  had  even  overheard  Willy  more  than  once 
suggest  that  "they  bring  the  kid  along."  But 
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Hilda  always  vetoed  any  such  proposition.  Of 
course,  Hilda  knew  best,  and  of  course,  she 
would  look  like  a  scarecrow  in  her  country- 
made,  shabby  clothes.  But  it  did  seem  hard. 
And  she  had  seen  the  delighted  maid  coming 
out  of  Hilda's  room  one  morning  carrying  on 
her  arm  a  beautiful  evening  gown,  nearly  as 
good  as  new,  which  her  mistress  had  just  given 
her.  She  herself  was  about  Hilda's  height. 
She  was  sure  that  she  could  have  worn  that 
dress  with  but  little  alteration,  such  as  she 
could  easily  have  made. 

There  were  a  great  many  things  she  didn't 
understand.  Was  it,  after  all,  quite  nice  in 
Hilda  to  be  always  dining  out  with  a  man— 
for  they  always  seemed  to  pair  off,  Hilda  and 
Willy,  and  Joe  and  Polly;  Merrick  alone 
seemed  to  be  unattached — who  wasn't  her 
husband?  No  doubt  the  absent  Mr.  Merrill 
was  a  beast.  Polly  had  once  even  intimated 
as  much.  But  he  certainly  was  most  generous 
to  Hilda  in  the  matter  of  money.  She  had  a 
lovely  house,  beautiful  clothes  and  jewels— 
everything,  it  seemed,  that  the  heart  could  wish 
for.  Not  that  she  looked  happy.  Sometimes 
when  she  was  alone  or  was  not  conscious  that 
anyone  was  looking  at  her,  Mary  thought  that 
she  had  never  seen  a  sadder  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Hilda  felt  that  she 
was  not  doing  exactly  right  that  she  had  prac- 
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tically  forbidden  Mary  to  write  home  anything 
about  her.  Mary  was  sure  that  her  mother 
would  not  approve  of  Hilda's  mode  of  life  on 
general  principles.  Somebody  must  have 
heard  about  it,  however,  in  Great  Falls.  She 
recalled  that  no  one  had  ever  spoken  of  Hilda 
Newton  in  her  presence  for  years.  And  Hilda 
was  not  the  sort  of  person  that  people  would 
be  apt  to  forget. 

Mary  puzzled  over  the  whole  thing  a  good 
deal.  But  before  long  there  came  a  day  when 
everything  was  made  perfectly  clear.  And  by 
a  simple  little  paragraph  in  a  paper,  which  she 
had  chanced  to  see  while  eating  a  hurried  lunch 
in  a  little  dairy. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IT  had  been  one  of  those  stifling  days  with 
which  summer  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing herself.  Hilda  and  Polly  had  not 
risen  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  had  there- 
fore not  seen  Mary  since  the  day  before.  Willy 
had  telephoned  up  early  in  the  afternoon,  say- 
ing that  they  would  be  up  early,  as  everything 
was  dead  downtown.  That  meant  an  hour  of 
poker  before  going  out  to  dinner.  Hilda 
groaned  at  the  thought,  never  having  learned 
to  care  for  the  game  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  Polly  was  more  philosophical. 

" Don't  you  care,"  she  called  from  the  bed 
in  her  room.  "We  may  both  of  us  win  a  little 
something.  At  least  I  have  a  hunch  that  I'm 
going  to.  And  every  little  bit  added  to  what 
you've  got — you  know  the  rest." 

"Polly,  I  do  believe  you'll  end  by  being  as 
much  of  a  miser  as  Joe.  Think  of  having  to 
get  dressed  an  hour  earlier  in  all  this  heat!" 

"I  don't  care  how  I  end,  so  that  it  isn't  in 
the  poorhouse.  Besides,  we  can  take  our  time 
dressing  and  not  be  so  rushed  as  usual.  I'll 
have  Lucile  make  me  some  iced  tea  to  drink 
while  I'm  making  myself  beautiful." 

50 
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"Xo,  you  won't  She's  gone  out.  I  told  her 
she  could  go  early.  Her  cousin  or  somebody's 
going  to  be  married  this  evening." 

"Well,  I  see  that  I'll  have  to  struggle  along 
without  it — unless  you  would  like  to  make  me 
some." 

"I  would  not,  thank  you.  I'm  half  sick  with 
the  heat.  Do  you  know,  Polly,  I'm  worried 
about  Willy.  There  must  be  something  really 
the  matter  with  him.  He's  crosser  than  a 
bear,  and  have  you  noticed  how  he  falls  asleep 
in  his  chair?  Why,  the  other  night  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  dinner." 

"I  should  think  I  had  noticed  it.  No  one 
with  an  eye  for  beauty  could  fail  to  notice  Willy 
asleep.  He  ought  to  go  to  a  doctor.  I  guess 
he's  afraid  to." 

"Willy  is  an  awful  coward  when  it  comes  to 
doctors.  He's  afraid  of  hearing  the  truth. 
Well,  I  suppose  I've  got  to  get  up  and  dress. 
How  idiotic  to  get  into  a  dinner  gown  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon!" 

For  once  the  men  found  the  two  women 
dressed  when  they  arrived,  the  card  table  set 
out,  and  the  cracked  ice  and  the  drinks  waiting 
for  them.  Even  Willy  grudgingly  admitted 
that  the  place  looked  comfortable  and  inviting. 
All  three  of  them — for  Merrick  was  now  regu- 
larly a  member  of  the  party,  just  why  could 
only  be  suspected — were  in  their  dinner  coats. 
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Merrick  glanced  laughingly  at  his  two  friends 
and  then  at  the  two  girls  in  their  pretty,  light 
evening  gowns. 

"I  know  now  how  an  actor  must  feel  who's 
playing  at  a  matinee,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  thought,"  explained  Willy,  who 
was  always  most  polite  to  Merrick,  however 
snappish  he  might  be  to  the  others,  * '  that  we  'd 
come  up  early  and  have  a  game  before  dinner. 
Anything  to  forget  the  heat.  My,  how  I  hate 
summer ! ' ' 

The  game  started  in  a  way  to  justify  Polly's 
hunch.  For  the  first  few  hands  she  won  every- 
thing in  sight.  This  fact,  combined  with  the 
heat,  was  too  much  for  Joe's  temper.  He  and 
Polly  quarreled  over  every  pot.  Willy  and 
Merrick  seemed  rather  amused.  But  Hilda, 
whose  own  nerves  were  jangling,  found  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  her  attention  on  the  game. 
Polly  was  just  slowly  raking  in  her  fifth  pot, 
appraising  it  meanwhile  with  a  cold  and  calcu- 
lating eye. 

"Who's  shy  in  this  pot?  Come  on!  Come 
on!  Who's  the  bashful  gentleman?" 

"What  are  you  looking  at  me  for?"  de- 
manded Joe  indignantly. 

"I  wouldn't  accuse  you  for  anything  in  this 
world,  Joe.  But  I  certainly  don't  remember 
seeing  you  come  up." 

"I  had  just  two  blue  chips  left.    I'll  leave  it 
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to  anyone  in  the  party,"  stormed  Joe.  "What 
are  you  grouching  about,  anyhow?  You've 
won  everything.  You've  filled  three  flushes, 
and  we've  only  been  playing  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour!" 

"All  diamonds,  too!"  said  Polly  with  sus- 
picious sweetness.  "I  wonder  if  that's  a  sign 
you're  going  to  give  me  that  bracelet,  after 
all." 

"With  business  like  it  is  now!    Drive  on!" 

"To  hear  you  bleat,  anyone  would  think  the 
Salvation  Army  ought  to  open  a  Wall  Street 
soup  kitchen!" 

"Your  cards,  Polly.  I'll  turn  the  lights  on," 
said  Hilda,  rising  from  the  table  and  going  to 
the  switch  in  the  hope  of  making  a  diversion. 

"You'd  better  when  she  deals,"  sneered  Joe. 
1 1  Three  diamond  flushes !  You  drew  two  cards 
to  the. last  one,  didn't  you?" 

"I  had  a  hunch,"  said  Polly,  pausing  long 
enough  in  her  dealing  to  give  him  her  most 
impish  smile. 

"You  had  a  nerve!" 

"Don't  mind  him,  Miss  Polly.  He's  sore  be- 
cause you're  winning  all  the  money,"  said 
Merrick,  trying  to  make  peace. 

"All  the  money!  He's  getting  to  be  more 
of  a  tightwad  every  hour  he  lives!  He  called 
me  just  now  with  three  aces  in  his  hand.  Three 
aces!" 
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"I've  played  with  you  before." 

This  time  Polly  was  genuinely  angry. 

"Do  you  mean  to  insinuate "  she  began, 

springing  to  her  feet. 

"Oh,  come,  come!"  said  Hilda  soothingly  as 
she  resumed  her  seat.  "Play  the  game.  What 
do  you  do,  Joe!" 

"I  pass — when  Polly  deals,"  snarled  Joe, 
who  was  evidently  in  one  of  his  most  unpleas- 
ant moods. 

"I  open  it.  Two  dollars,"  said  Bob  Mer- 
rick  hastily. 

They  all  looked  to  see  what  Willy  would  do. 
But  Willy  did  nothing.  He  was  fast  asleep,  his 
unlighted  cigar  hanging  from  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  As  Polly  had  observed,  he  was  not 
exactly  a  lovely  sight. 

' '  He 's  asleep  again ! ' '  laughed  Bob. 

1 '  Here,  little  one !  Willy,  they  're  off ! "  called 
Polly. 

"He's  a  wonder,"  sighed  Joe. 

Willy's  lips  moved.  The  cigar  dropped  from 
his  mouth  to  the  table.  Hilda's  face  flushed 
crimson.  She  leaned  over  and  shook  him  by 
the  arm. 

"Willy,  wake  up!" 

"Mount  Vernon!"  mocked  Polly. 

"  Eh  I  Oh !  Who  won  the  pot ! "  asked  Willy 
with  a  foolish  smile,  blinking  his  eyes. 

"This  is  another  year,  Willy  dear.    We  are 
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looking  for  a  little  more  of  your  money, " 
cooed  Polly. 

"Oh,"  said  Willy,  picking  up  his  cards.  "I 
open  it." 

1 '  That 's  awfully  good  of  you.  But  our  friend 
from  the  wilds  of  Canada  has  already  obliged." 

"Two  dollars,  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  Bob  pleas- 
antly. 

"All  right,"  said  Willy  cheerfully,  counting 
out  a  couple  of  chips.  "Who  dealt  the 
cards?" 

"Polly,"  said  Joe  meaningly. 

"In  spite  of  that  I'll  stay."  He  winked 
good-naturedly  at  Polly. 

"Not  for  me,"  said  Hilda,  tossing  her  hand 
into  the  discard. 

"Two  dollars  more,"  said  Polly,  her  eye  on 
Joe. 

"Little  Bright  Eyes  on  the  trail  again!" 

1  *  I  play  my  cards  when  I  have  them ! '  * 

"And  you  have  them,  all  right — when  you 
deal." 

"Your  hand  is  dead,"  said  Polly  coldly. 
"How  many,  Mr.  Merrick!" 

"Three,  please." 

She  glanced  at  Willy,  who  was  beginning  to 
nod  again.  "Willy!  Quick!  Draw  your  cards, 
then  sleep  in  peace." 

"I'm  not  asleep.  I'll  try  one.  Hilda,  mix 
me  a  drink,  will  you?" 
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''How  many  cards  do  you  take,  Miss  Gary?" 
asked  Bob. 

"I'll  play  these." 

"Is  it  polite  to  laugh?"  asked  Joe 

Polly  gave  him  a  withering  glance.  "Make 
your  bets,  please." 

"Mine  aren't  quite  good  enough,"  said  Mer- 
rick  after  a  moment. 

"Come  on,  Willy,  come  on!" 

"You  win,"  said  Willy.  "What  did  you 
have  ? ' ' 

'  *  Flush, ' '  said  Polly  briefly.  She  began  haul- 
ing in  the  pot  with  one  hand,  the  other  on  top 
of  the  discard. 

"I'm  going  to  look  at  that,"  said  Joe. 

"Let  my  cards  alone,  you  piker!"  There 
was  genuine  anger  in  her  tone. 

"Polly,  Polly!"  remonstrated  Hilda. 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  call.  That's  what 
your  chips  are  for." 

Joe  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  "What's 
the  good  of  getting  sore?  You  know  I  was 
only  kidding." 

"You  can't  kid  me.  Deal  the  cards.  It's 
your  turn.  And  put  up  for  the  Jack.  Thank 
Heaven,  there's  two  dollars  of  your  money  we 
have  a  chance  at!" 

"A  man's  a  chump  to  sit  in  a  poker  game 
with  women,"  said  Joe  sulkily,  dealing  the 
cards.  "I  remember  I  told  my  wife  once " 
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He  stopped  awkwardly,  leaving  his  sentence 
unfinished. 

Two  bright  spots  of  color  burned  in  Polly's 
face.  Her  eyes  sparkled  angrily.  "And  you 
call  yourself  a  gentleman ! ' ' 

"Now,  Polly,"  said  Joe  with  real  anxiety, 
"you  know  I  didn't " 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  Joe  Garfield! 
No  man  with  any  real  class  ever  mentions  a 
subject  like  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  the 
lady  he's  keeping  company  with!  His  wife! 
Why  doesn't  he  go  back  to  her!" 

"Can't  you  two  stop  this  infernal  scrapping? 
It  makes  it  mighty  unpleasant  for  everybody," 
protested  Willy,  now  thoroughly  wide  awake. 
He  glanced  at  Hilda  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye.  There  was  an  uncomfortable  pause. 
Once  more  it  was  Bob  Merrick  who  rushed  to 
the  rescue. 

"I'll  open  this  one,  too.  Five  dollars  this 
time." 

"I'm  with  you,"  said  Willy,  who  hadn't  even 
looked  at  his  cards. 

"I  haven't  seen  even  a  pair  to-day!"  Hilda 
pushed  back  her  chair  and  went  wearily  over  to 
the  window.  How  thankful  she  was  that  Mary 
had  not  been  there.  And  yet,  what  difference 
could  it  make  t  She  was  bound  to  find  out  some 
time.  Polly  and  Joe  were  always  quarreling 
nowadays.  And  when  Polly  was  angry  she 
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never  minced  matters.  Why  did  she  care  so 
much?  After  all,  it  was  only  one  more  person 
to  despise  her!  She  had  gone  over  all  that 
once,  long  ago — and  decided  to  pay  the  price. 
She  went  over  to  the  tabouret  and  poured  her- 
self a  drink,  making  a  wry  face  as  she  swal- 
lowed it. 

In  the  meantime  Polly,  of  course,  had  signi- 
fied her  intention  of  "trailing  along"  and  they 
were  all  waiting  for  Joe,  who  appeared  to  be 
in  a  brown  study. 

"Well,  Joe?  Well?  You  can't  make  'em 
grow!"  admonished  Willy,  who  seemed  re- 
markably wide  awake. 

*  *  Give  him  time.  He  likes  to  dream  he 's  with 
us!"  mocked  Polly. 

"I'm  coming  in,"  said  Joe  firmly.  "And  I 
— I — I  raise  it  ten  dollars." 

"Anything  less  than  four  aces  is  dead,"  re- 
marked Polly  to  the  world  at  large. 

' '  Ten  more  ?  Humph ! ' '  Willy  looked  at  his 
cards  this  time.  "Sort  of  reckless,  aren't  you, 
Joe?" 

"You  don't  know  Joe,  the  boy  plunger!" 
laughed  Polly.  "I'll  bet  he  hasn't  got  a  thing 
— but  a  straight  flush!" 

"Well,  I've  just  got  to  hang  by  him,"  said 
Willy,  putting  in  his  chips.  "How  about  you, 
Polly?" 

With  maddening  deliberation  Polly  studied 
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her  cards,  mimicking  Joe  so  capitally  that  even 
he  had  to  join  in  the  general  laugh.  "Well — 
seeing  it's  Joe — I'll  just  boost  him  ten."  She 
suited  the  action  to  the  word. 

"I — er "  stammered  Joe. 

"Only  ten  more,  darling.  That  won't  mean 
any  more  to  you  than  your  right  eye ! ' ' 

"T-t-tenmore?" 

"Yes,  dear.  You  mustn't  choke  when  you 
say  it." 

"I'll  stay!" 

"Believe  me,  he's  got  'em!" 

"You  can't  bluff  me,  you  know,"  said  Joe, 
swaggering. 

"No,  dear,  of  course  not.  Nobody 'd  dare 
try  such  a  thing.  But,"  she  pointed  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  the  pot,  "in  the  excitement,  I'm 
afraid  you've  neglected  something.  Come  up 
with  the  ten." 

"Oh!"  He  slowly  shoved  the  needed  chips 
into  the  pot.  "Well,  come  on  now!  How 
many  cards?" 

"One,  please,"  said  Merrick. 

"Two."    This  from  Willy. 

"Two?"    In  a  tone  of  disgust. 

"Holding  a  kicker,"  Willy  reassured  him 
with  a  wink  at  Polly. 

"Yes,  he  is!  He's  the  foolish  guy,  Willy  is! 
That's  what  makes  him  so  thin.  Anyone 
can " 
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"How  many  do  you  want?"  interrupted  Joe 
anxiously. 

"Well, — just  for  fun — I'm  going  to  play 
them  as  they  fell." 

"No!  Poker's  a  rotten  game!"  said  Joe 
'furiously.  "And  me  with  threes.  You  can't 
beat  my  luck!  I'm  a  damned  fool  to  play  the 
game  at  all!  I  bet  a  little  one." 

Polly  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  leaning  over  the 
table,  examined  the  pot  with  anxious  care. 
"It  must  be  a  very  little  one.  I  can't  see  it  at 
all." 

' '  Oh,  hang  it  all !  Lend  me  a  white  one,  some- 
body." 

"I  think  it's  my  first  bet,"  said  Merrick. 

"Of  course  it  is.  But  Joe  just  loves  to  put 
up." 

"I'm  feeling  reckless  myself.  Before  I  even 
look  again,  I'm  going  to  bet  a  white." 

"Ah,  dear!"  sighed  Willy.  "Mine  are  too 
small,  after  all." 

"And  ten,"  said  Polly  when  it  came  her  turn. 

Once  again  Joe  examined  his  cards  with  as 
much  care  as  if  he  were  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time.  ' '  I — er — you  stood  pat  ? ' ' 

"I— er— did." 

"I — er — oh,  what's  the  use?  You  can't  beat 
my  kind  of  luck!  You  call  her,  Merrick."  He 
threw  his  hand  angrily  clear  across  the  table. 

"Sorry  I  don't  feel  able  to,"  laughed  Bob. 
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"But  I  drew  to  a  middle  straight — and  didn't 
make  it."  He,  too,  threw  down  his  hand. 
Polly  burst  into  a  perfect  peal  of  laughter  and 
put  out  her  hand  for  the  pot. 

"You  didn't  let  her Well,  I,  for  one, 

am  fed  up  for  to-day!"  Joe  shoved  his  chair 
back  with  an  angry  scowl. 

"What  did  you  have,  Polly?"  asked  Hilda, 
stifling  a  yawn. 

"Just  a  flush."  As  she  put  her  cards  down, 
Joe  grabbed  them,  spreading  them  out  face  up 
on  the  table  that  everyone  might  see  them. 
His  face  had  an  expression  of  positive  horror. 

"Flush!"  He  pointed  dramatically  at  the 
cards.  There  were  four  diamonds  and  a  spade. 

"Why,  the  other  diamond  must  be  the  one 
you've  been  promising  me  for  so  long,  dear. 
No  wonder  I  was  one  shy!  Your  cards,  Mr. 
Merrick." 

Everyone  laughed  uproariously  but  Joe. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  going  to  quit  while  I  have  the 
price  of  a  dinner,"  he  stormed. 

"Just  around  once,"  urged  Polly,  more  to 
tease  him  than  because  she  really  wanted  to 
keep  on  playing.  She  had  been  extraordinarily 
lucky. 

"No,  no!"  protested  Willy.  "Enough's  a 
plenty.  Besides,  I  want  my  dinner.  You're  a 
smart  kid,  Polly.  Let's  quit." 

"Just  ten  out  of  a  hundred!"    Joe  tossed 
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his  two  chips  to  Willy,  who  was  acting  as 
banker. 

"-Thirty  dollars,"  said  Bob,  cashing  in  in 
his  turn. 

"Willy,  I  owe  you  twenty  dollars."  Hilda 
handed  him  a  small  stack  of  whites. 

"One  hundred  and  eighty-five,  if  you  will  be 
so  kind."  This,  of  course,  was  Polly.  "Not 
bad  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  But  every 
little  bit  helps." 

"I  don't  see  that  it  ever  helps  me  any!  If 
you  want  a  new  hat  to-morrow  it's  me  that  will 
have  to  put  up  for  it,"  called  Joe,  who  was 
stalking  up  and  down  the  far  end  of  the  room. 

"Why  not!  You  wouldn't  take  a  poor  work- 
ing girl's  savings,  would  you?" 

"Come  on,  Hilda,"  said  Willy,  getting  heav- 
ily on  his  feet,  "let's  go  to  dinner.  I'm  so 
hungry  I  couldn't  count  the  spots.  That's  why 
I  had  to  quit.  What's  the  idea  of  waiting  any 
longer  ? ' ' 

"I  can't  go  just  yet,"  said  Hilda  in  a 
troubled  tone.  "The  maid's  out  and  Mary 
hasn't  a  key.  She  won't  be  much  longer,  poor 
kid.  I  can't  go  till  she  gets  back." 

"Now  look  here,"  grumbled  Willy,  who  al- 
ways became  peevish  when  he  was  hungry,  like 
any  other  spoiled  child.  "I've  never  kicked  at 
your  taking  in  a  stranger  and  grub-staking  her, 
but  that's  no  reason  why  I  should  have  to  wait 
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for  my  dinner  until  she  chooses  to  come  in. 
I've  done  a  hard  day's  work,  and  I'm  hungry." 

"It  isn't  eight  o'clock  yet.  She  won't  be 
long,"  said  Hilda  soothingly. 

With  a  protesting  shake  of  the  head,  Willy 
sank  back  in  his  chair  and  mopped  his  per- 
spiring forehead. 

'  *  This  weather 's  fierce.  Not  a  chance  to  sleep 
a  night  like  this!  I  tell  you  what:  let's  get  in 
the  car  after  dinner  and  beat  it  down  to  Atlan- 
tic City  for  over  Sunday." 

"At  that  time  of  night?  Willy,  you're 
crazy ! ' ' 

' '  I  'm  nothing  of  the  sort.  We  could  stop  over 
in  Lakewood — we'd  make  it  by  midnight — and 
take  a  nice  early  run  to  the  shore." 

"Sounds  good  to  me,"  said  Polly,  who  was 
devoting  her  talents  to  solitaire.  "You'll  join 
us,  Merrick?" 

"Hardly!"  said  Merrick,  crossing  over  and 
resting  his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece.  "I'd  be 
sort  of  an  odd  spoke  in  the  wheel,  wouldn't  I? 
Moonlight  rides  are  all  right,  but  not  for  the 
extra  man." 

"I  can't  go  either,  Willy,"  said  Hilda  hur- 
riedly. "I  can't  very  well  leave  Mary  here 
alone  without  letting  her  know." 

"What's  the  matter  with  taking  the  kid  with 
us!  Then  there  wouldn't  be  an  extra  man." 

He  looked  steadily  at  Hilda.    She  understood 
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his  meaning  only  too  well.  She  put  up  her 
hand  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow.  No  one  spoke. 
It  was  as  if  everyone  were  waiting  for  her 
answer. 

It  was  Polly  who  came  to  her  rescue. 
"Great  scheme,  Willy,"  she  said  soberly,  "only 
it  won't  work." 

"Why  won't  it?  The  little  country  girl  is 
all  right,  if  she  gets  a  chance;  eh,  Merrick?" 

"That's  just  the  trouble,"  said  Polly  in  the 
same  level  tone.  "The  'little  country  girl'  is 
all  right." 

"Meaning?"  demanded  Willy  with  irritation 
that  was  only  partly  assumed. 

'  *  That  she  happens  to  be  on  the  level.  That's 
all." 

"Where  do  you  get  that  sort  of  talk !  Aren't 
we  all  on  the  level?" 

"Are  we?" 

Willy  made  an  angry  gesture,  and,  pulling 
himself  up  by  the  arms  of  his  chair,  went  over 
and  stood  by  Bob  Merrick. 

"She'd  go,  all  right,  if  you  two  girls  would 
put  it  to  her  strong.  If  you  ask  me,  I  guess 
she's  had  about  enough  of  this  tramping  the 
streets,  looking  for  a  job!  She's  had  a  chance 
to  see  something  better  since  you  took  her  in. 
I  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I'll  bet  you  fifty  she 
won't  refuse." 

"She'd  be  a  fool  if  she  did,"  chimed  in  Joe, 
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who  was  always  ready  to  follow  his  friend's 
lead. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Hilda,  flashing  a  look 
of  gratitude  at  Polly  from  her  dark  eyes. 
"I'm  no  saint.  I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of  you 
that.  But  I'm  strong  for  Mary  Horton,  be- 
cause she's  the  kind  I  don't  see  much  of  any 
more,  and  because  she's  from  my  old  home 
town."  Her  voice  broke  a  little.  Polly  came 
over  and  put  a  friendly,  encouraging  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

"Well,  what's  all  this  fuss  about,  anyway?" 
asked  Willy  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence. 
"The  girl  likes  Merrick,  here.  She  told  you 
that  herself.  Why  should  you  object  if  they 
get  to  be — well,  good  friends?" 

"That  isn't  it.  It  isn't  that  I  am  going  to 
object  to  anything  she  does.  Only  everything 
must  be  on  the  level.  And  I  tell  you  straight, 
Willy,  that  if  she  goes  with  us  to  Atlantic  City, 
she's  got  to  go  dead  wise  to  what  it  means. 
Now,  understand  that." 

"Oh,  I  hate  this  sermon  stuff!"  said  Willy 
in  frank  disgust.  He  went  over  and  poured 
himself  a  fresh  drink. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  means  to  me  to 
have  her  here,  Willy.  She  doesn't  understand 
about  me,  but  she  must  think  it  queer  that  she 
never  hears  the  folks  back  home  talk  of  me. 
And  you  can  be  sure  they  don't — before  her. 
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I  think  she  was  a  little  frightened  at  first  at 
the  idea  of  coming.  But  she  didn't  want  to 
hurt  my  feelings." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Kind  of  her,  wasn't  it?" 
scoffed  Willy. 

"You  don't  see  that,  do  you,  Willy?  But  it 
was.  She's  come  here  to  New  York  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  living  and  helping  to  take 
care  of  her  mother.  Good  Lord!  The  poor 
kid!" 

"She's  got  a  swell  chance!"  commented  Joe. 

"I  guess  she's  beginning  to  realize  that.  I 
tried  to  help  her.  Polly  and  I  have  given  her 
a  lot  of  sewing  that  we  didn't  really  want  done. 
And  I  got  Jim  Carroll  to  give  her  some  posing 
to  do.  But  the  second  day  he — she  never  said 
much  about  it,  but  she  wouldn't  go  back !  She 's 
sent  nearly  every  cent  she  has  made  home. 
But  she'd  never  dare  tell  that  she  had  posed 
for  an  artist,  and  I  asked  her  not  to  say  that 
she  was  working  for  me.  So  she's  deceiving 
her  mother,  or  at  least  kept  back  part  of  the 
truth  in  saying  that  she  was  doing  sewing  for  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Merrill." 

"All  right,"  said  Willy.  "I'll  say  no  more. 
She  may  get  six  a  week  in  a  dairy  lunch,  if 
she 's  lucky.  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  than 

this,  but "  He  made  a  sweeping  gesture, 

which  took  in  the  pretty  room  and  its  con- 
tents. 
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' '  Perhaps ! ' '  agreed  Hilda  wearily.  * '  I  don 't 
know.  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  don't  say  she  can. 
I  don't  mean  to  preach.  I've  made  mess  enough 
of  my  own  life,  Heaven  knows !  But  what  I  do 
mean  is  this :  if  she 's  going  to  Hell,  I  'm  going 
to  see  that  she  goes  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 
I  don't  want  her  to  miss  any  of  the  scenery!" 

"They  say  that  it  all  depends  on  the  girl,'* 
said  Polly  thoughtfully.  "I  wonder!  And  I 
wonder  if  it  would  pay  her  to  go  through  with 
it,  if  she  could." 

"You  must  feel  better  now  that  you've  got 
that  off  your  chest,"  said  Joe  sarcastically. 

1 ' 1  think  you  are  right,  Miss — er — Miss  New- 
ton," said  Bob  Merrick,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  "I,  too,  like  your  friend  Mary.  But  I 
agree  with  you.  If  she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
go  to — shall  we  say  Atlantic  City? — she's  got 
to  go  knowing  exactly  what  it  means,  if  she  goes 
with  me. ' ' 

"Ain't  this  the  moral  little  bunch?  My, 
my!"  exclaimed  Willy. 

"You  know  I'm  out  for  a  good  time,  Morgan. 
But  you  must  count  me  out  of  your  party  un- 
less the  young  lady  in  question  decides  to  join 
us  of  her  own  free  will. ' ' 

At  this  Willy  was  more  injured  than  ever. 
He  actually  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  weep. 
"A  person  would  think  I  was  in  the  business 
of  kidnapping  great  big  husky  dolls  like  that!" 
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"We're  a  fine  bunch  of  little  playmates!" 
laughed  Polly.  "Every  time  we  get  together 
we  make  the  Kilkenny  Cats  look  like  that  old 
woodcut  of  the  Happy  Family ! ' ' 

"Just  a  moment,  Willy,"  said  Hilda.  "I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  getting  soft  over 
this  kid,  but  I  want  to  show  you  something. 
I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that  girl 
lately,"  said  Willy  crossly,  looking  after  her 
retreating  figure,  "but  she  ain't  like  herself  at 
all.  She  wants  to  look  out  she  don't  lose  her 
meal  ticket,"  he  added  coarsely. 

This  was  too  much  for  Polly.  She  turned 
on  Willy  with  blazing  eyes.  "Don't  let  that 
worry  you,  Mr.  Morgan.  Hilda's  a  queen! 
And  there  are  others  with  eyes  in  their  heads. 
And  some  of  them,"  she  finished  with  biting 
emphasis,  "ain't  quite  so  fat  nor  so  old!" 

Willy's  face  purpled  with  resentment  at  this 
plain  speech.  But  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  for  which  he  had  a  genuine  respect  it 
was  Polly's  tongue.  He  wisely  made  no  at- 
tempt to  reply,  and,  crossing  the  room,  began 
to  talk  with  Merrick  in  a  low  tone. 

It  was  only  a  few  moments  before  Hilda  came 
back,  holding  an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 


CHAPTER  V 

"  HERE'S  a  letter  which  she  left  open  on  her 
dressing-table.  I  know  I  had  no  business  to 
read  it,  but  I  was  hungry  to  hear  something 
about  the  old  place.  I'm  going  to  read  it  to 
you.  It's  from  her  mother." 

"I'll  stand  for  it  if  I  must,"  said  Willy  sulk- 
ily. "But  I've  got  to  have  another  drink 
first." 

"Here!"  said  Polly,  pushing  the  little  tab- 
ouret over  beside  him.  * '  Take  the  whole  works, 
and  have  a  good  time  all  by  yourself.  Go  on, 
Hilda." 

"Anyone  else  want  a  drink  before  the  sob 
stuff  starts?"  asked  Willy. 

Merrick  shook  his  head. 

"I'm  cutting  down  on  the  booze,"  said  Joe 
virtuously. 

"He  had  to  do  it,"  explained  Polly  dryly. 
"They're  charging  twenty  cents  for  highballs 
most  everywhere  lately!" 

"  'My  dear  little  daughter,*  "  Hilda  began. 
"  'I  am  wondering  as  I  sit  here  to-night  what 
my  little  girl  is  doing  way  off  there  in  the  great 
city.  Wondering  and  hoping — not  fearing — 
because  I  know  that  no  matter  what  evil  might 
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creep  around  her,  her  pure  eyes  would  never 
see  it.'  " 

"It  must  be  great  to  have  a  mother,"  said 
Polly  softly. 

"Mine  died  years  ago,  thank  God!"  said 
Hilda  fiercely. 

"I  never  had  one,  not  to  know  it.  An  orphan 
asylum  is  a  grand  place  to  bring  up  a  kid. 
But  read  the  rest  of  it. ' ' 

"It's  long.    I  don't  want  to  bore  you." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  Polly  reassured 
her.  "  Mr.  Merrick  doesn't  look  as  if  he  were 
bored,  Willy  is  asleep  again,  and  Joe  is  taking 
a  mental  trial  balance.  He's  afraid  he  owes 
himself  money.  Go  on. ' ' 

"  'I  cried  over  the  money  you  have  sent  me 
from  time  to  time.  Every  penny  of  it  earned 
by  the  stitches  taken  by  your  soft  little  fingers ! 
You  must  not  worry  about  me,  dear.  Doc- 
tor  '  "  For  a  moment  the  reader  stopped. 

"  'Doctor  Simpson  assures  me  that  I  am 
better,  and  you  know  that  Doctor  Simpson 
never,  never '  '  Again  Hilda  stopped. 

"What  is  it,  Hilda?" 

"Nothing;  only  I  knew  him — once.  He's 
about  five  years  older  than  I  am,  this  doctor. 
We  were  kids  together.  He  was  away  at  col- 
lege when  I — when  I  left  home.  It  seems  sort 
of  funny  to  be  hearing  of  him  again.  I— 

She  wiped  her  eyes  defiantly,  conscious  that 
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Bob  Merrick  was  watching  her  with  a  strange 
expression  new  to  his  face. 

The  sudden  silence  roused  Willy.  He  yawned 
prodigously,  his  fat  hands  on  his  stomach. 

"Let's  go  get  something  to  eat.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"No  wonder  you  make  such  a  hit  with  the 
girls,  Willy,"  said  Polly.  "You  have  such  a 
poetic  nature!" 

"I  am  interested  in  the  letter,  Hilda,"  said 
Merrick  quietly. 

"There  isn't  really  much  more.  She  speaks 
about  another  old  friend  of  mine,  a  Horace 
Worth.  He  wants  to  be  Mary's  sweetheart,  I 
guess.  I  never  could  bear  him,  myself,  although 
he 's  supposed  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  He 's 
the  cashier  of  the  bank  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school." 

"That's  a  rotten  combination,"  volunteered 
Joe,  with  sudden  interest.  "That  bank  wouldn't 
get  any  of  my  money." 

"I'd  like  to  see  anybody  that  could/'  said 
Polly,  sotto  voce. 

"The  letter  ends  like  this,  and  this  is  the 
part  that  I  really  wanted  to  read  you.  Listen 
a  minute  longer,  Willy.  And  please,  ple<ise, 
don't  laugh  at  it.  'They  say  that  the  world  is 
a  wicked  place,  but  I  haven't  found  it  so.  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  kind  hands  will  be 
stretched  out  to  help  you.  That  wise  eyes  will 
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be  on  the  lookout  to  warn  you  of  dangers  in 
your  path.  God  bless  the  friends  who  bring 
comfort  to  my  lonely  little  girl !  God  keep  the 
ones  who  help  her  on  her  way!  ' 

Hilda  read  the  closing  words  with  marked 
emphasis.  Again  silence  fell  on  the  room. 
Hilda  looked  up  to  meet  Bob  Merrick's  steady 
gaze.  It  was  Willy  who  recalled  them  to  the 
important  business  of  the  moment. 

'  *  Don 't  we  ever  eat ! ' ' 

1  'Bless  the  man,  his  kind  heart  is  touched!" 
Polly  went  over  and  attempted  to  shake  his 
hand. 

But  Willy  wouldn't  have  it.  He  jerked  away 
his  hand  pettishly.  "Don't  act  like  a  fool, 
Polly,  if  you  can  help  it !  I'm  sorry  for  the  girl, 
of  course.  We  all  are." 

' '  Sure  we  are ! ' '  said  Joe  heartily. 

Polly  was  down  his  throat  in  a  moment. 
"Let's  make  up  a  purse  for  her!  I'll  put  you 
down  for  a  hundred,  Joe." 

"Don't  act  crazy!  A  hundred!"  Joe  rose 
hastily  from  his  chair  with  real  agitation. 

"Don't  worry.  I  just  wanted  to  see  your 
face.  You're  handsome  when  you're  scared." 
But  she  saw  that  both  Willy  and  Joe  would  be 
anything  but  pleasant  companions  if  they  were 
made  to  wait  much  longer  for  their  dinner. 
"Come  on,"  she  said  gayly,  "I'll  make  a  cock- 
tail. Who'll  crack  the  ice?" 
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"Now  you're  talking  like  a  sensible  human 
being,"  approved  Willy.  "We'll  all  take  a 
drink,  and  then  we'll  go  to  dinner.  You  can 
leave  the  key  with  the  hallboy,  Hilda." 

"Come  on,  Mr.  Merrick,"  called  Polly  from 
the  doorway,  "help  me  with  the  cocktails." 

"All  right.    I'm  your  man." 

"That's  the  talk,"  said  Joe  with  enthusiasm. 
"She  makes  a  great  cocktail,  Merrick." 

"So  sweet  of  you  to  say  so,  Joe.  And  of 
course  they  are  cheaper.  You'd  better  come 
along.  I'll  find  something  for  you  to  do." 

"Hilda,"  said  Willy  earnestly — he  was  now 
thoroughly  wide  awake — "I've  got  my  reasons 
for  wanting  to  be  especially  friendly  with  Bob 
Merrick.  That's  why  I  bring  him  round  so 
much. ' ' 

1 '  I  knew  of  course  you  had  some  reason.  You 
always  do!"  said  Hilda  bitterly. 

"Business.  Now  the  best  way  to  be  friendly 
with  him  is  to  give  him  a  good  time.  I  want 
you  to  forget  all  about  that  letter,  Hilda.  I 
want  you  to  get  that  little  girl  to  go  dqwn  to 
Atlantic  City  with  us." 

"I'm  only  sorry  I  read  it  to  you.  I  might 
have  known  it  wouldn't  mean  anything  to 
you ! ' ' 

"He's  met  the  kid  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
I  know  he's  taken  a  shine  to  her,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other.  If  it  wasn't  for  her,  he  wouldn't 
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be  here  so  much.  He's  just  ripe  to  fall  for  a 
clever  girl." 

"Why  is  he?"  asked  Hilda  curiously. 

"Well,  he's  been  working  his  head  off  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy,  prospecting  up  in  Canada. 
There  was  a  girl  that  he  was  mad  about.  But 
she  wouldn't  wait.  Threw  him,  like  a  fool,  just 
a  month  before  he  made  his  strike.  Naturally, 
he's  sore  now.  Swears  he'll  never  marry. 
Hates  every  woman  that  was  ever  born.  Ain't 
that  just  pie  for  a  clever  girl?" 

"What 'sin  it  for  you?" 

"A  plenty.  He'll  let  his  friends  in  right. 
And  he's  got  a  great  property.  Joe  and  I 
made  sure  of  that.  I  could  get  the  promoting 
of  the  whole  deal,  if  I  could  get  close  enough 
to  him.  The  kid  thinks  a  whole  lot  of  you,  as 
she  should.  Between  you,  you  could  work  it." 

"I  won't  do  it,  Willy." 

"You've  got  to." 

"No.  I  won't  block  your  game,  I  promise 
that  much.  She  shall  choose  for  herself.  But 
I  won't  help  you.  I  can't." 

"  I  'm  going  to  talk  straight  to  you.  I  've  been 
a  good  thing  for  you,  given  you  a  lot.  I'm  will- 
ing to  keep  on  giving.  But  I  won't  stand  for 
any  double-cross!" 

Hilda  struck  her  hands  together  violently. 
"Once  more  I  tell  you  that  I'll  stand  aside. 
I  won't  hinder  you,  but  I  won't  help  you." 
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"Why,  look  here!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  a  few  months  of  plenty,  decent  clothes  and 
things  have  swelled  your  head  that  bad?  Do 
you  want  to  go  back  to  ten  hours  a  day  behind 
the  glove  counter?" 

"And  that's  all  I  mean  to  you!  After  a 
year  and  a  half." 

"Now  can  the  emotional  stuff.  I  like  you  all 
right.  I  guess  I've  proved  that.  But  I  won't 
let  any  woman  make  a  fool  of  me.  It  ain't  often 
that  I  do  business  after  office  hours,  but  this  is 
one  of  the  times.  And  you've  got  to  go 
through." 

"Or?" 

"Or  it's  all  off." 

His  face  was  grim  with  purpose.  For  a  long 
moment,  she  sat  staring  up  at  him  as  he  loomed 
big  and  threatening  above  her  chair.  Then, 
with  a  little  shudder,  which  the  man  interpreted 
as  a  sign  of  surrender,  she  dropped  her  eyes.  A 
faint  smile  of  triumph  just  touched  the  corners 
of  his  thick  lips.  Still  looking  at  her,  he  took 
a  big  cigar  from  his  pocket  and  lighted  it. 
The  electric  bell  of  the  front  door  tittered 
loudly.  Hilda  gave  a  little  nervous  scream  and 
sprang  to  her  feet. 

"There  she  is  now." 

"I'll  go,"  said  Willy,  pushing  her  not  un- 
gently  back  into  her  chair.  He  went  out  into 
the  little  entrance  hall  and  opened  the  door. 
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It  was  Mary,  but  a  Mary  more  tired  and  worn 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her.  She  was  pale  with 
fatigue,  but  her  eyes  were  feverishly  bright. 
Under  her  arm  she  carried  a  crumpled  evening 
paper.  She  acknowledged  Willy 's  courtesy  with 
a  wan  smile. 

"You're — you're  late,  Mary,"  said  Hilda 
huskily. 

"Yes." 

"And  tired,"  said  Willy,  with  a  smile  that 
was  intended  to  be  fatherly. 

Her  answering  smile  scarcely  parted  her 
lips.  She  gave  a  pathetic  little  gesture  of  as- 
sent, and  dropped  into  a  chair  by  the  table 
where  they  had  been  playing. 

"Any  luck,  dear?"  asked  Hilda  yearningly. 

She  shook  her  head  without  looking  up. 

"See  if  that  cocktail  is  ready,  Hilda,"  said 
Willy  in  a  low  tone.  And,  as  she  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  he  added,  still  lower:  "Beat 
it!" 

She  went  slowly,  without  looking  back,  out  to 
the  dining-room,  Polly's  shrill  laughter  cutting 
the  silence  for  a  moment  when  she  opened  the 
door.  Willy  waited  until  he  heard  the  door 
close.  Then  he  went  over  and  sat  down  op- 
posite Mary.  Her  eyes  were  closed.  She  sat 
with  her  head  leaning  upon  her  hand.  But  as 
Willy  creaked  into  his  chair,  she  opened  them 
again.  He  still  wore  his  paternal  smile. 
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"Hungry?" 

"I— I  think  so." 

"When  did  you  eat!" 

"I  had  a  cup  of  coffee  before  either  of  the 
girls  were  up. ' ' 

"No  lunch?" 

"No." 

Willy's  face  expressed  genuine  horror.  He 
took  a  fat  roll  of  bills  from  his  trousers  pocket. 
"Good  God!  It  would  kill  me !  Here,  kid,  I '11 
stake  you." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you." 

"Sure?" 

"Quite." 

"Pride's  all  right,"  he  said,  putting  the  bills 
slowly  back,  "but  I'm  a  rich  man." 

"I  know."  She  sat  up  with  sudden  energy. 
"I  read  about  you  in  this  evening  paper.  It 
explained  a  lot  that  I  haven't  understood.  It 
spoke  about  your  great  success  in  business,  and 
—it  spoke  about — about  your  wife,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan." 

"Well?" 

"It  is  all  so  new  to  me,  so  different." 

"I  dare  say." 

"Then  you  have  a  home  here  in  New  York. 
You — you  live  here?" 

"I  wouldn't  live  any  place  else." 

"And  Hilda,  Hilda  doesn't  seem  bad." 

"She's  an  ace." 
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"I  had  heard,  of  course,  about  things  like 
this.  I  had  even  heard  things  about  Hilda, 
back  home.  Vague  things  that  I  didn't  under- 
stand. It's  all  so  queer,  somehow.  You  know 
I  had  letters  to  people  here  in  New  York — good 
people.  Not  one  of  them  had  as  much  as  a  word 
of  kindness  for  me.  And  Hilda — whom  I  hardly 
even  remembered — took  me  into  her  home.  Of- 
fered to  share  with  me.  Clothes,  money,  every- 
thing!" 

"The  trouble  is,"  said  Willy  slowly,  "that 
they  teach  you  back  there  in  the  country  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  folks  in  the  world,  the 
'good'  and  the  'bad.'  That  dope  is  wrong. 
There  are  two  kinds,  that's  true.  But  it's  the 
'ups'  and  the  'downs.'  A  strong  man  can  beat 
the  game  sometimes.  I  did.  But  a  girl  can't. 
If  she's  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her 
mouth,  believe  me,  kid,  she  hasn't  got  a 
chance. ' ' 

"I  think  I've  found  that  out  for  myself." 

"There's  a  lot  more  you  could  find  out  if 
you  have  the  nerve !  There 's  just  one  way  that 
a  girl  like  you,  or  Hilda,  or  little  Polly,  or  any 
of  the  rest,  can  get  their  share  of  good  things." 

"I  believe  that,  too.  I've  seen  enough 
lately  to  be  forced  to  believe  it.  But  is  it  worth 
the  price?  I  don't  think  so." 

"You  don't  know  much  about  it,  though,  do 
you?  How  much  have  you  ever  known  of  the 
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fun  of  life  ?  The  good  food,  the  pretty  clothes, 
the  swell  cars,  the  gay  restaurants,  the  lovely 
shows  1 ' ' 

"Nothing!" 

"I  like  you,  kid,"  said  Willy,  rising  and  lay- 
ing a  friendly,  if  heavy,  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
"and  I'm  going  to  be  your  friend,  I'm  going  to 
show  you  some  of  the  bright  spots,  and  I'm 
going  to  start  right  now.  We  are  all  going  out 
to  dinner,  and  you  are  going  to  have  your  first 
peep  at  a  real  swell  little  time." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Morgan,  but  I  can't.  I'm 
too  tired  and  I — I  can't!" 

' '  Course  you  can, ' '  cried  Willy  encouragingly. 
"It's  just  what  you  need.  Come  on,  buck  up, 
be  a  good  little  sport ! ' ' 

"Please,  Mr.  Morgan,  please  don't  ask  me 
any  more.  I — I  don't  seem  to  know  myself  to- 
night, and  please  don't  ask  me  any  more!" 

For  a  moment,  she  made  an  heroic  effort  at 
self-control,  but  the  fatigue  and  the  excitement 
of  the  discoveries  she  had  made  for  herself, 
crowned  by  Willy's  frank  revelations,  were  too 
much  for  her  overtaxed  nerves.  She  broke 
down  and  cried  miserably,  her  face  buried  in 
her  hands. 

"Here  you  are,  Willy,"  said  Hilda,  coming 
in  with  a  tray  on  which  stood  a  silver  cocktail 
shaker  and  a  glass. 

"Mary!    What's  wrong?" 
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"Tired,  that's  all,"  Willy  answered  for  her. 
"Here,  stand  still,  can't  you?" 

He  filled  the  glass  from  the  shaker,  and  car- 
ried it  carefully  over  to  Mary. 

"Take  this,  kid." 

At  the  sound  of  her  friend's  voice,  Mary  un- 
covered her  face,  and  began  to  dab  at  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief.  She  gave  a  little  hys- 
terical laugh  as  she  watched  Willy  coming  to- 
wards her,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  glass  in  his 
efforts  not  to  spill  a  drop. 

"No,  thank  you,"  she  managed  to  say  when 
she  could  find  her  voice. 

"She  never  had  a  drink  in  her  life,  Willy," 
protested  Hilda. 

"I  tell  you  she 'sail  in.    Go  to  it,  kid!" 

Suddenly,  Mary's  whole  expression  changed. 
A  new  light  of  resolution  glowed  in  her  eyes. 
She  held  out  her  hand  for  the  glass. 

"After  all,  why  not?" 

' '  That 's  right.  Why  not  ? ' '  Willy  encouraged 
her.  Hilda  turned  away. 

Mary  took  nearly  half  of  the  fiery  liquor  at 
a  swallow.  Coughing  and  choking,  she  set  the 
half  empty  glass  down  on  the  table  at  her  side. 
Willy  looked  on  in  frank  envy. 

"Gee!  I'd  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  a 
drink  that  would  make  me  cough  like  that ! "  he 
said  with  unmistakable  fervor. 

"I  don't  like  it!"  protested  Mary. 
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"Of  course  you  don't,"  said  Hilda,  coming 
over  and  laying  an  affectionate  hand  on  her 
shoulder.  "  You  're  all  tired  out,  Mary.  Come 
and  lie  down  in  your  room,  and  I'll  make  you  a 
cup  of  tea." 

"There  isn't  time,"  said  Willy  shortly. 
"She's  coming  out  to  dinner  with  us." 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  do  that." 

'  *  Sure  you  can.  Just  we  three  and  Polly  and 
Joe  and  Mr.  Merrick.  A  nice  swell  little  party. 
Then  we  men  will  dress  at  the  club  while  you 
girls  change,  and  we'll  all  go  for  a  nice  ride." 

"Change!"  said  Mary  bitterly.  "I'd  look 
nice  in  a  restaurant,  wouldn't  I?  In  this 
dress!" 

"That's  easy.  Hilda's  about  your  build,  and 
she's  plenty  of  duds.  Rig  her  out  right,  Hilda. 
Remember !"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "I'll  put 
it  up  to  you." 

But  for  the  last  time,  Hilda  defied  him. 
"Mary,  I  beg •"  she  began. 

"I'm  going!"  Mary  interrupted  her.  Her 
childish  mouth  was  set.  Her  eyes  were  on 
Willy. 

"You  want  to  go?" 

"Yes." 

"Mary,  are  you  sure?"  Hilda's  voice  was  a 
sort  of  wail. 

"Yes.    I'm  sure." 

"Come  to  my  room.    I'll  help  you  dress." 
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Hilda's  voice  was  lifeless.  Without  looking  be- 
hind her,  she  left  the  room. 

1  'You 're  the  game  little  kid,  all  right,  all 
right!" 

"Am  If  I  wonder!" 

A  faint  shadow  of  trouble  darkened  the  new 
brilliancy  of  her  flower-like  face.  Was  she 
going  to  change  her  mind  again?  Smilingly 
Willy  pointed  to  the  glass  at  her  elbow.  With 
a  little  laugh,  she  picked  it  up  and  drained  it. 
This  time  she  didn't  choke,  although  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  Still  laughing,  she  wiped 
them  with  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief,  and 
looked  up  to  see  Bob  Merrick  standing  in  the 
dining-room  door. 

And  his  look  could  not  have  been  called  one  of 
approval. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WILLY,  following  her  quick  glance,  saw  him  at 
almost  the  same  moment.  A  clever  diplomat 
knows  when  to  efface  himself. 

"Hello!  You  two  have  a  chat  until  Hilda  is 
ready.  I've  just  got  to  have  my  cocktail."  And 
he  beat  a  retreat  to  the  dining-room. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  go  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing, ' '  said  Merrick,  coming  slowly  over  to  the 
table,  glancing  meaningly  at  the  empty  glass. 

"I  thought  so,  too.  I  find  that  a  great  many 
of  my  ideas  are  changing,"  she  retorted,  with 
a  pertness  that  was  not  usual  with  her. 

"It's  this  damned  city.  You'd  better  get  out 
of  it." 

"I  can't.  There  wasn't  any  room  for  me 
back  there.  I  thought  there  would  be  here." 

"No?  I  love  the  open  places  myself.  I've 
lived  in  'em  all  my  life.  I  couldn't  breathe  here 
for  long.  But  women  seem  to  be  different.  I 
suppose  you  thought  the  country  lonely." 

"Lonely!"  she  said  with  genuine  emotion. 
"I  never  knew  what  the  word  meant  till  I  came 
here.  You  read  a  lot  about  the  loneliness  of  the 
country.  But  the  loneliness  of  these  crowded 
streets ! ' ' 
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"Yes,"  he  said.  But  his  tone  suggested  that 
he  was  not  really  listening  to  her.  He  stood 
looking  at  her  gravely,  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

"Well?" 

"You're  different,  somehow,  to-night.  I've 
never  seen  you  like  this.  There's  a  new  look 
in  your  eyes." 

"Is  there?" 

"Yes.  You  don't  look  frightened  any  more. 
You've  always  had  a  little  pitiful  look,  like  a 
child  who  saw  things  without  understanding 
them.  You  look  more  like  a  woman,  somehow." 

"I  am  changed.  I  thought  when  I  came  to 
New  York,  I  had  found  my  wonderful  chance. 
I'm  beaten,  and  in  six  weeks." 

"I  wouldn't  give  up.  Six  weeks  isn't  a  very 
long  time,  after  all." 

"It's  the  truth  that's  beaten  me,"  she  said 
soberly.  "I've  found  that  the  world  isn't  what 
I  thought  it  was.  That's  what's  changed  me." 

"We  all  have  times  like  that.  They're  dan- 
gerous times.  Get  a  good  night's  sleep,  and 
try  again  to-morrow." 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  little  wistful  smile. 
"Things  won't  be  any  different  to-morrow." 

"Even  then,  I  advise  a  good  night's  rest. 
And  in  the  morning:  borrow  enough  money 
from  me  to  take  you  back  home." 

"I  can't  go  back  home.  I've  got  to  stay. 
I've  got  to  make  money  and  send  it  back  to  my 
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mother.  And  I'm  going  to  do  it.  I'm  going  to 
live,"  she  went  on  with  rising  excitement. 
''I'm  going  to  have  my  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life,  no  matter  how  I  get  it." 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  saying." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do.  I'm  going  out  to-night  with 
the  rest  of  you.  I'm  going  to  put  on  a  pretty 
dress  like  the  other  girls.  And  I'm  going  to 
laugh  when  you  laugh,  and  live  as  you  live.  The 
old  way  beat  me.  I'm  going  to  try  the  new." 

He  saw  that  he  would  have  to  take  another 
tack.  He  paced  the  length  of  the  room  several 
times,  finally  coming  back  once  more  to  seat 
himself  at  the  table.  One  of  her  pretty  slender 
hands  was  lying  on  it.  He  covered  it  with  his. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  little  something  about 
myself.  I  haven't  lived  the  life  these  other 
men  have.  I  have  been  working  out  in  the  clean 
air,  where  things  look  different,  until  just  a  little 
while  ago.  I  fought  for  years  against  poverty. 
And  when  I'd  won  my  fight,  I  found  the  girl 
I'd  been  working  for  had  married  another  man. 
Then  I  knew  that  I'd  been  a  fool  to  sacrifice 
every  pleasure  in  life  for  nothing.  And  I  swore 
I'd  go  out  and  buy  the  happiness  I'd  starved 
so  long  for.  There's  no  faith  in  either  man 
or  woman  left  in  me.  I  no  longer  have  any 
ambition;  only  the  determination  to  enjoy  to 
the  limit  the  pleasures  that  my  money  can 
buy.  I " 
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"And  why  not?"  she  interrupted  eagerly. 
"That's  what  all  men  do,  isn't  it?  We  are 
alike,  you  and  I,  in  one  thing.  We've  always 
had  to  do  without.  And  now,  life  beckons 
us " 

"Let  me  finish.  I  was  going  to  add  that  I 
can't  trust  myself.  And  I  don't  want  you  to 
trust  me!  Mary,  I  beg  of  you;  please,  please 
don't  go  to-night!" 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  not  made  his  appeal  in  vain.  Then 
he  made  a  stupid  mistake,  led  into  it  by  seeing 
the  old  childish,  questioning  look,  which  in  spite 
of  his  boasted  cynicism,  aroused  every  bit  of 
chivalry  in  his  nature. 

"That's  a  good  child,"  he  said,  patting  her 
hand.  "If  I  were  you  I'd  turn  in  early." 

The  word  "child"  decided  it.  Our  destinies 
turn  on  such  trivial  things !  She  was  not  to  be 
patronized  and  treated  like  a  baby.  She  would 
show  him  that  once  for  all. 

"I  don't  see  what  difference  it  can  possibly 
make  to  you,"  she  said  icily.  And  then,  with  a 
sort  of  imitation  of  Polly's  flippancy  which  was 
so  palpable  that  it  would  have  amused  him  if 
it  had  not  hurt  him :  "You  won't  have  to  speak 
to  me  if  you  don't  want  to.  You  won't  even 
have  to  look  at  me.  Although  I'll  be  much  more 
worth  looking  at,  in  one  of  Hilda's  pretty 
gowns,  than  I've  ever  been  before!" 


"MARY,  BELIEVE  ME.    I  LIKE  YOU  so  MUCH  THAT    . 
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"You  don't  know  what  you're  doing." 
"Yes,  I  do.    At  least,  I  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do.    I'm  going  to  dinner,  and  for  a  nice  ride 
— my  very  first — in  an  automobile.    And  yon, ' ' 
with  a  coquettish  look,  "are  going  with  me.*1 

<  <  T >  > 

"Aren't  you?" 

"Mary,  believe  me.  I  like  you  so  much 
that " 

"Hilda's  waiting  for  you,  kid,"  called  Willy 
from  the  doorway.  "I  helped  her  pick  out  a 
dress  myself.  It's  a  dream.  Come  on. 
Hustle!" 

"She  isn't  going,  Morgan." 

"Yes,  I  am."  Mary  sprang  from  her  chair, 
and  ran  lightly  over  to  Willy's  side. 

"Mr.  Merrick  doesn't  seem  especially  anx- 
ious to  have  me,"  she  said,  affecting  to  whisper. 
"But" — she  swept  Merrick  a  mocking  courtesy 
—"I'm  going  just  the  same!"  And  she  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

"It's  a  damned  shame,  Morgan." 

"Why  is  it?"  Willy's  innocent  air  was  a 
thing  to  see ! 

"The  girl  is  frightened,  that's  all.  She's 
lost  her  head  for  the  time  being.  If  we  help 
her  through  this,  she  will  be  safe.  If  we 
don't " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Willy  roughly,  drop- 
ping the  mask.  "I  did  that  once  when  I  was 
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about  your  age.  There  was  a  girl — and  I  let  her 
go !  It's  a  funny  thing,  but  it  comes  back  to  me 
all  the  time;  the  thought  of  the  girl  I  let  go. 
It's  the  keenest  regret  of  my  life!" 

"Don't,  man,  don't!"  Merrick  made  no  pre- 
tense of  concealing  his  disgust. 

1  'Ah,  wait  a  while,"  retorted  Willy  with  a 
wise  wag  of  his  head.  "You're  too  young  to 
understand.  Women  don't  mean  much  in  a 
man's  life  until  he's  fifty.  Then  they  begin  to 
count.  Take  it  from  me,  Bob,  if  you're  on  the 
level  about  meaning  to  enjoy  yourself,  women 
are  heaven.  But  one  woman  is  hell ! ' ' 

"Well,"  said  Polly,  in  imitation  of  Willy's 
tone,  as  she  came  in  followed  by  Joe,  "do  we 
eat?" 

"We're  waiting  for  Mary  to  get  dressed." 
Willy's  voice  was  oily  with  sly  triumph. 

"She's  going?"  Polly's  voice  was  sharp. 

"Sure,  she's  going." 

"That's  fifty  you  owe  me."  Joe  was  posi- 
tively radiant.  Polly  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
But  she  looked  at  Willy  with  something  like 
admiration. 

"I  might  have  known.  I've  got  to  hand  it 
to  you,  Willy." 

"Do  we  take  that  ride  to  Atlantic  City?"  Joe 
asked. 

"Sure  we  do.  We  can  make  Lakewood  in 
three  hours." 
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''Easy.  I  did  it  in  three  and  a  half,  last 
Tuesday,  in  that  little  runabout  I  bought." 

"What!"  The  word  "runabout"  was  the 
trumpet  that  roused  Polly  from  her  sad  little 
dream.  Joe  muttered  a  fervid  curse. 

"So  you've  been  buying  little  runabouts! 
No  wonder  I  didn't  get  that  bracelet!" 

"Just  a  little  car  for  the  kid." 

"He  buys  a  runabout  for  a  ten-year-old 
schoolgirl,  and  I  have  to  do  without  necessi- 
ties!" Polly's  tone  suggested  latent  tragic 
talent. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  the  damned  bracelet!" 

"That  isn't  it,"  said  Polly  reprovingly. 
"It's  the  way  you  try  to  deceive  me!"  She 
hid  an  impish  grin  behind  her  fan. 

"I  have  to  do  something  once  in  a  while  to 
square  myself  at  home,  don't  I?  Lord!  the 
way  I  get  it,  coming  and  going !"  He  sank  into 
a  chair  consumed  with  self-pity. 

'  *  I  knew  when  you  sent  me  a  check  yesterday 
that  you  had  something  on  your  conscience." 

"Oh,  let  up,  can't  you?"  pleaded  the  culprit. 

"Very  well.  I'll  never  mention  the  subject 
again.  The  bracelet  is  at  Tiffany's."  The 
door  opened  and  Hilda  came  slowly  into  the 
room,  fastening  her  glove. 

"Is  she  ready?"  asked  Willy. 

"Not  quite,"  she  said  coldly,  without  glanc- 
ing at  him. 
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* '  Great  goodness,  I  'm  about  starved.  Do  get 
your  cloak  and  hustle  the  kid  along. " 

'  *  Very  well. ' '  As  she  left  the  room,  the  door- 
bell sounded  sharply. 

"Hello!"  said  Polly.  "You  didn't  send  me 
flowers,  did  you,  Joe?" 

"I  did  not." 

"Then  it  must  be  that  hat  of  mine,  C.  0.  D. 
The  maid's  out  to-night.  Pay  for  it,  Joe,  like 
a  good  boy." 

'  *  New  hat  ?    This  is  my  lucky  day ! ' ' 

He  went  reluctantly  out  into  the  little  hall  and 
opened  the  door.  A  man  with  a  strong,  hard 
face  and  cold  gray  eyes,  whose  severe  black  suit 
had  never  been  cut  by  a  city  tailor,  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

"Mrs.  Merrill?"  he  asked  politely. 

"Oh,  yes."  Joe  didn't  ask  him  to  come  in. 
He  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  door  and  called 
in  to  Polly. 

"Gentleman  wants  to  see  Mrs.  Merrill." 

"What  is  it?  She's  dressing.  Won't  I 
do?"  said  Polly,  coming  forward. 

The  stranger  waited  long  enough  before  an- 
swering to  take  Polly  in  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  cold  and  disapproving  glance.  "I'm  sorry  to 
trouble  you,  but  my  errand  is  vitally  important. 
There  is  a  young  girl  here,  Mary  Horton.  She 
is  working  here,  I  believe,  sewing  for  a  Mrs. 
Merrill.  I  come  from  her  mother,  at  her  home, 
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Great  Falls.  My  name  is  Worth.  I  must  ask 
you  to  let  me  see  her." 

"Will  you  come  in?"  said  Polly.  "I'll  call 
Mrs.  Merrill." 

Mr.  Worth  bowed,  and  followed  her  into  the 
room.  Crossing  to  the  opposite  door,  she  called, 
"Hilda,  Hilda!" 

"All  right.    I'll  be  there  in  a  minute." 

Whether  it  was  at  the  name  "Hilda,"  or  at 
the  sound  of  the  voice,  Mr.  Worth's  manner 
became,  if  possible,  stiffer  than  ever.  He  de- 
clined the  chair  which  Willy  proffered  him,  and 
remained  standing  just  within  the  doorway. 
His  thin-lipped  mouth  tightened  grimly.  From 
under  heavy  eyebrows,  his  cold  eyes  swept  the 
room  and  the  three  men  in  dinner  dress,  to 
return  to  Polly's  white  neck  and  throat.  No 
one  spoke  after  Polly  had  assured  him  that 
Mrs.  Merrill  would  be  with  him  presently. 

' '  Well  ? ' '  Hilda  stood  in  the  doorway.  But  on 
the  instant,  her  expression  of  polite  inquiry 
changed  to  one  of  surprised  consternation. 

"You!" 

Worth's  lips  parted  in  a  smile  of  such  inso- 
lent contempt  that  Bob  Merrick's  fists  closed 
automatically.  Even  Willy  flushed  with  angry 
indignation,  and  Joe  got  to  his  feet. 

"So  you're  called  'Mrs.  Merrill,*  are  you!** 
With  a  sudden  fury,  he  took  a  step  toward  her. 
"What  is  Mary  Horton  doing  here  with  youT" 
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4 'You  haven't  changed  since  I  used  to  know 
you,  Horace,"  said  Hilda  in  a  low,  bitter  tone. 

"Mary  is  mad  to  work  for  a  creature  like 
you !  Where  is  she  f ' ' 

"Just  a  minute,  please,*'  called  Mary's  fresh 
young  voice.  "I'm  sorry  to  be  so  long." 

Horace  Worth  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  and 
closed  his  eyes.  His  mouth  contracted  with 
pain. 

When  he  opened  them,  it  was  to  see  Mary, 
radiant,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure, 
dressed  in  a  beautiful  evening  gown,  come  into 
the  room.  As  she  paused  for  a  second,  bash- 
fully conscious  of  her  fine  feathers,  it  chanced 
that  Joe  was  between  her  and  that  fateful  figure 
confronting  Hilda. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  never  coming?"  she 
laughed.  But  her  glance  rested  on  Merrick, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  light.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  be  so  sorry  that  she  was  coming 
now  that  he  saw  her  transformed  into  a  butter- 
fly! 

"Mary!" 

Her  glance,  at  the  sound  of  that  harsh  voice, 
flew  to  his.  Her  hand  went  to  her  throat.  All 
the  happy  light  died  out  of  her  face. 

"Why  are  you  here?"  she  demanded. 

He  did  not  answer  her.  Instead,  he  started 
for  the  door. 

1 1  Wait !    Why  did  you  come  here  ? ' ' 
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"With  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  he  turned 
and  glowered  at  her. 

"I  had  a  message.  You  wouldn't  care  to 
hear  it." 

"From  home?" 

"From  Doctor  Simpson." 

" Mother!"  she  cried  in  terror. 

"Is  dying!"  he  said  brutally.  "She  asked 
for  you.  I  offered  to  come.  The  doctor  said 
it  was  her  only  chance." 

"I'm  coming.  I  won't  be  a  minute!"  She 
half  turned  toward  the  door,  her  hands  fum- 
bling blindly  with  the  fastenings  of  her  gown. 
The  tears  were  streaming  down  her  face. 

"You  needn't!" 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  do  you  mean?" 
Her  voice  was  shrill  and  high.  She  made  a 
violent  gesture  of  protest. 

"I  mean  that  I  won't  let  you  go!  You  I 
You're  not  fit  to  go  to  her!" 

"You  brute!"  said  Hilda  in  a  low  tone. 

"Wait  a  minute,  please,"  said  a  quiet  voice, 
and  Bob  Merrick  came  forward  from  the  win- 
dow. 

"Who  is  this  chump,  anyway?"  demanded 
Joe,  of  nobody  in  particular.  Even  Willy  be- 
gan to  pull  himself  up  from  his  chair. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you— any  of  you," 
said  Worth  roughly,  but  it  was  at  Merrick  that 
he  looked.  "I  came  here  for  her  because  I 
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thought  it  was  my  duty.  I  see  now  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  sure  that  her  mother  never 
sees  her  face  again!" 

"You  are  making  a  hideous  mistake.  This 
girl  is  all  right,"  said  Merrick. 

"All  right !"    Worth  gave  a  sneering  laugh. 

"Straight,  Horace.  Dead  straight.  So  help 
me  God ! ' '  Any  man  not  blinded  by  passion  and 
prejudice  would  have  been  convinced  by  Hilda's 
earnestness.  But  Horace  Worth  was  not  that 
man. 

"Look  at  her !"  he  jeered.  "Look  at  that  in- 
decent dress  she's  wearing!" 

"My  clothes.  Horace,  you've  got  to  believe 
me." 

"Even  then,  who  are  you  to  judge  her?" 
Merrick  was  exercising  all  of  his  self-control. 
Had  Worth  arrived  on  any  other  errand  than 
the  one  which  he  said  had  brought  him,  the 
temptation  to  kick  him  down  the  stairs  would 
have  been  overpowering. 

"Who  are  you,  when  it  comes  to  that.  A 
man  like  you,  fighting  her  battles.  Why  should 
you  defend  her?" 

Mary  had  been  sobbing  her  heart  out  on 
Polly's  shoulder.  But  at  this,  she  raised  her 
head,  and  disengaging  herself  from  her  detain- 
ing clasp,  came  over  to  the  door  and  faced  her 
accuser.  Her  voice  was  broken.  Every  now 
and  then,  a  sob  caught  her  throat,  which  threat- 
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ened  to  choke  her.  But  there  was  a  determina- 
tion in  her  eyes,  and  a  compelling  sincerity 
in  her  whole  manner,  that  made  even  Horace 
Worth  listen. 

'  *  You  are  right.  He  has  no  reason  to  defend 
me,  no  right.  Nobody  has  any  right.  No  more 
than  you  have  to  keep  me  from  my  mother.  I 
don't  say  that  I  am  fit  to  go  to  her.  I  don't 
say  that  I  haven't  sinned  in  my  heart.  But  I 
am  going.  You  can't  stop  me.  You  don't  dare 
to  stop  me.  You  won't  dare  to  face  her  with- 
out me.  It  would  kill  her  to  think  the  things 
about  me  that  you  think.  But  it  wouldn't  kill 
her  love  for  me.  You  know  that.  I  am  all  she 
has.  -No  matter  what  I  am,  she  loves  me,  my 
mother  loves  me!" 

"And  now,"  she  said,  turning  to  Hilda, 
* '  won 't  you  all  go,  please  ?  Horace  will  wait  for 
me.  He  understands  now  that  he  must.  It  was 
my  fault  that  you  were  kept  waiting  so  long  in 
the  first  place.  I'm  sorry.  Please  don't  stay 
any  longer  on  my  account.  Please,  please,  dear 
Hilda,"  she  added  in  a  whisper.  "It  will  be 
easier  for  me.  You  and  Polly  shall  hear  as— 
as  soon  as  I  have  any  news." 

"If  you  want  me  to,  Mary,  and  if  you  are 
sure  our  going  will  help,  but  it  seems  heart- 
less to " 

"No,  no!    I'm  sure." 

Hilda  went  over  to  Willy,  and  whispered  in 
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his  ear.  "She  hasn't  a  dollar,  Willy.  And 
money  will  help." 

Willy  took  out  the  same  roll  of  bills  he  had 
displayed  earlier  in  the  day  with  a  more  sinister 
purpose.  But  Worth  had  seen  Hilda  whisper  to 
him.  "She  takes  nothing  from  you — any  of 
you.  She  has  taken  too  much  as  it  is.  Put  on 
a  decent  dress  if  you  still  have  one,"  he  went 
on,  turning  to  Mary,  "and  be  quick.  I  can't 
breathe  this  air  for  long. '  > 

"Then  you'll  take  me  to  her?" 

"Yes,  I'll  take  you  to  her." 

Hilda  had  motioned  to  the  others  that  they 
would  start.  Willy,  who  was  not  generally 
quick  at  the  uptake,  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
from  expressing  his  pleasure  that  dinner  at 
last  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  offing.  He  contented 
himself  with  rubbing  his  stomach  and  winking 
at  Joe.  It  was  really  shockingly  late.  Then, 
too,  scenes  always  made  him  hungry. 

As  she  heard  Worth's  ungracious  promise, 
Mary  ran  swiftly  across  the  room,  and  kissed 
both  Polly  and  Hilda,  and  darted  from  the 
room. 

Worth  stepped  aside  to  let  Merrick  open  the 
door.  Polly  went  out  first,  her  head  high  in 
the  air.  The  three  men  followed  without  a 
glance  in  his  direction.  Hilda  came  last.  She 
bowed  her  head  coldly  without  a  word.  Worth's 
answering  salutation  was  even  colder.  On  the 
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threshold,  she  paused  a  second.  Her  whisper 
was  scarcely  louder  than  a  breath. 

"Don't  be  more  unkind  to  her  than  you  can 
help,  Horace." 

The  door  closed.  He  was  alone  with  his  own 
unlovely  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  VII 

MARY  had  been  home  three  weeks.  The  late  af- 
ternoon sun  came  streaming  pleasantly  through 
the  large  bay-window,  which  looked  out  on  the 
pretty  old-fashioned  garden,  giving  a  cheering 
and  warming  touch  to  the  simple  homely  sitting- 
room. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  great  change  which 
six  short  weeks  of  city  life  had  wrought  in  her- 
self, Mary  felt  a  sort  of  childish  wonder  on 
finding  that  nothing  had  altered  in  the  external 
aspect  of  even  the  least  of  the  familiar  objects 
which  she  had  known  from  childhood,  beyond 
the  fact  that  everything — the  house,  the  garden, 
the  long,  dusty  Main  Street  of  the  village — had 
strangely  shrunken  during  her  absence.  There 
is,  at  times,  something  positively  terrifying 
about  the  implacable  unchangeableness  of  in- 
animate things. 

It  might  have  been  years  since  that  morn- 
ing when  she  had  gone  along  that  long  street, 
now  lying  somnolent  in  its  Sabbath  calm,  to 
take  the  train  for  New  York.  She  wondered  to 
find  that  her  mirror  disclosed  no  marked 
change  in  her  fresh,  young  face.  It  could  not 
be  true,  then,  that  Life  marked  one,  as  she  had 
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always  heard.  But  that  there  was  a  change 
more  subtle  than  the  placid  mirror  could  reflect, 
she  felt  sure.  More  than  once  she  had  sur- 
prised the  faint  question  in  her  mother's  eyes. 
Trust  her  wise  mother  for  noting  a  difference ! 

Just  now,  her  mother  was  lying  down.  At 
least  she  supposed  so.  For  the  door  of  her  bed- 
room was  closed.  It  was  always  open  when  she 
was  in  another  part  of  the  house.  What  a  load 
had  fallen  from  her  heart  now  that  her  mother 
was  once  more  out  of  danger.  The  doctor  had 
said  that  now  it  was  only  a  question  of  time. 
But  she  must  be  tenderly  watched,  and  kept 
from  all  unnecessary  exertion.  Especially 
must  she  be  guarded  from  all  worry. 

Just  how  this  was  to  be  done  was  the  problem 
which  was  confronting  Mary  just  now.  Her 
mother's  illness  had  been  a  terrible  strain  on 
their  slender  resources.  The  doctor's  bill, 
alone,  must  be  appallingly  large.  Poor,  they 
had  always  been.  But  they  had  never  been  in 
debt.  She  knew  that  the  secret  anxiety  as  to 
how  her  bills  were  to  be  paid  was  the  thing  that 
was  retarding  her  mother's  recovery.  She 
simply  must  find  some  way  to  earn  some  money. 
But  how,  without  going  back  to  the  cityt  Cer- 
tainly there  was  nothing  she  could  do  at  home. 
And  yet  she  had  small  reason  to  hope  that  her 
luck  would  be  any  better  should  she  return 
and  try  again.  She  went  over  the  question 
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night  after  night,  lying  awake  when  her  mother 
supposed  her  to  be  asleep.  These  wakeful 
nights  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  her.  In 
spite  of  her  best  efforts  to  make  believe  to  eat 
with  her  accustomed  healthy  appetite,  she  knew 
that  her  mother  was  not  for  a  moment  deceived. 

The  garden  looked  temptingly  cool  and 
pleasant.  She  would  go  out  there  and  go  over 
the  whole  question  once  more.  As  she  crossed 
the  dining-room,  Sadie  was  already  setting  the 
table  for  supper.  As  Mary  looked  at  her,  in 
her  neat  Sunday  dress,  she  thought  again  how 
really  pretty  she  would  be  if  only  her  expres- 
sion was  brighter.  But  with  Sadie,  gloom  was 
a  habit  of  long  standing.  "I'm  going  out  in  the 
garden  for  a  while,  Sadie.  Take  good  care  of 
mother.  And  remember,  while  she's  better, 
she's  not  well,  and  keep  her  out  of  the  kitchen." 

"All  right." 

The  table  finished,  Sadie  came  on  into  the 
sitting-room  and  began  mechanically  dusting 
the  little  "parlor  organ,"  which  was  in  no  need 
of  the  attention. 

"  Ther  moon  was  shinin'  bright  along  ther  "Warbash, 
On  ther  banks  I  smell  ther  smell  er  new  mown  hay," 

sang  Sadie  dolefully. 

"Sadie!  It's  Sunday!"  remonstrated  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  Horton. 

"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand 
And  keep  a  wistful  eye   on " 
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If  greater  dolefulness  were  possible,  Sadie 
was  attempting  it. 

Mrs.  Horton  came  in  through  the  dining- 
room  with  a  certain  air  of  guilt,  unfastening  a 
kitchen  apron,  which  she  wore  over  her  black 
dress,  as  she  came.  She  was  a  tiny  little 
woman,  briskly  cheerful,  whose  face,  in  spite 
of  its  pallor  and  traces  of  illness,  showed  vi- 
tality and  great  strength  of  will. 

"Here,  Sadie,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  tell- 
tale apron.  "Hang  this  up  for  me,  like  a  good 
girl." 

"You've  been  in  the  kitchen  again!"  Sadie 
was  coldly  severe.  "Let  me  tell  you,  in  my 
opinion  it's  just  as  bad  to  bake  a  tea-cake  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  deceive  people  into  thinkin' 
you're  lyin'  down  restin',  as  it  is  to  sing  a 
worldly  song!"  said  Sadie,  taking  the  apron 
from  her. 

Mrs.  Horton  sank  into  a  great  arm-chair  with 
a  little,  happy  laugh. 

"I  know  it!  I'm  ashamed  of  myself!  But 
Mary  isn't  eating  a  thing.  And  she  used  to  be 
so  fond  of  my  tea-cake." 

"Doctor  Simpson  will  have  something  to  say 
when  he  knows  you've  been  in  the  kitchen 
again!" 

"Well,  he  isn't  going  to  know  it — neither 
is  Mary!  She'll  never  notice  it's  just 
baked." 
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Sadie  shook  her  head  sadly.  "Ther  sermon 
this  mornin'  was  all  about  tellin'  ther  truth. 
It's  a  pity  you  missed  it." 

Mrs.  Horton  laughed  again,  her  head  against 
the  back  of  the  chair,  her  eyes  closed. 

4 'You  seem  to  be  in  good  sperits  since  you 
got  out  of  your  bed." 

"Of  course  I'm  happy.  Mary  is  at  home 
again. ' ' 

"Well,  if  I'd  been  on  my  death-bed  and  was 
cured  by  a  miracle,  like  ther  doctor  says  you 
was,  I'd  be  so  grateful  that  I'd  never  smile 
again!"  With  which  characteristic  remark, 
Sadie  withdrew  to  hide  the  incriminating  apron. 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Horton  remained  quiet,  her 
eyes  still  closed.  Looking  at  her  so,  one  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  eyes  that  gave  the  whole 
character  to  her  face.  Once  their  indomitable 
light  was  hidden,  she  was  nothing  but  a  frail, 
little  old  woman.  Suddenly,  she  crossed  the 
room  to  the  door  leading  to  the  garden,  bright 
and  alert  once  more. 

"Mary!    Mary,  dear!" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"Don't  sit  on  the  grass.  It  rained  hard  in 
the  night. ' ' 

"I'll  come  in,"  called  Mary. 

"Don't  hurry,  dear.  It's  lovely  out  of 
doors. ' '  She  hurried  back  to  her  chair  as  Mary 
came  up  on  the  little  porch. 
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"  You  didn't  need  to  come  in.  I  didn't  mean 
that." 

"I  thought  you  were  taking  a  nap.  You  look 
better,  dear,  but  tired,"  said  Mary,  a  little  anx- 
ious frown  puckering  her  forehead. 

"Of  course  I'm  better,"  said  her  mother 
stoutly.  "I've  been  getting  better  every  single 
minute  since  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  you 
standing  there  beside  my  bed." 

Mary  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and 
put  her  arm  across  her  mother's  shoulder.  "I 
wish  I'd  never  gone  away  from  you,"  she  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

"It  seemed  like  you  had  to  go.  And  I  got 
along  all  right.  Sadie  was  a  big  help." 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh.  "We  can't  afford 
to  have  even  a  girl  who  works  just  for  her  keep 
unless — unless  I  decide  to  go  back." 

"You're  thinking  of  it?"  Mrs.  Horton  tried 
to  keep  the  anxiety  out  of  her  voice. 

Mary  got  up,  and  brought  over  a  little  foot- 
stool and  seated  herself  at  her  mother's  feet. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  said  slowly. 
"I  wish  I  could  stay  here  with  you.  You  don't 
know  how  much  I  wish  it,  but  how  can  It" 

"It's  the  doctor's  bill  that  worries  you,  I 
know,"  said  Mrs.  Horton  sadly.  "He  was  here 
such  a  lot.  He  won't  even  ask  for  it,  I  know. 
But  T  never  owed  a  penny  before  in  all  my  born 
days  I" 
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"I'll  pay  him  somehow,  so  far  as  money  can 
ever  pay  him.  He  saved  your  life." 

"He's  a  good  doctor,  but" — a  smile  broke 
over  her  mother's  face — "it  was  you  that  did 
that.  Queer  things  happen  sometimes  when 
folks  are  real  sick,  like  I  was.  That  night  when 
they'd  about  given  me  up,  although  you  weren't 
here,  I  was  with  you,  just  the  same." 

"You  were  delirious,  mother,  dear." 

"I  know;  at  least  I  suppose  I  was,  but  it  was 
all  very  queer.  I  knew  everything  that  was 
going  on.  I  could  see  Doctor  Simpson  sitting 
by  the  table,  and  poor  Sadie,  standing  by  the 
window,  crying  her  eyes  out.  It  was  Saturday 
night,  just  about  dark,  a  little  later  than  this. 
I  was  perfectly  conscious,  when,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, I  began  to  dream. ' ' 

"About — about  me?" 

"Yes.  And  about — about  some  danger  you 
were  in.  I'd  never  worried  about  you  before. 
But  it  seemed  awful  clear  that  night." 

Mary  was  shaken  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
fear.  She  slid  off  her  stool,  and  knelt  by  her 
mother's  side. 

"Just  the  night  before  I  came  hornet  Are 
you  sure  it  was  just  that  night,  mother?" 

"Of  course  I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Horton  posi- 
tively. "I  shall  never  forget  it!  It  seemed 
like  I  was  in  a  great,  big,  beautiful  room.  And 
you  were  there,  dressed  different  from  what  I'd 
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ever  seen  you.  And  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
room  was  a  dreadful,  big  pit  with  flames  com- 
ing up  out  of  it.  And  you  were  walking  to- 
wards it.  Your  eyes  were  blinded  with  a  beau- 
tiful silk  scarf,  so's  you  couldn't  see.  And 
strange  folks  were  with  you,  drawing  you  to- 
wards that  awful  place,  talking  kind  to  you,  but 
sneering  into  your  blind  face.  I  called  and 
called.  But  you  couldn  't  hear  me  because  their 
lying  voices  were  in  your  ears.  Then  I  started 
to  pray — out  loud,  the  doctor  told  me  after- 
wards— and  I  prayed  as  I'd  never  prayed  be- 
fore. I  prayed  God  to  save  you,  and  to  let 
me  live  a  little  longer,  because,  like  a  foolish 
old  woman,  I  thought  that  my  little  girl  needed 
me!" 

''Mother!" 

"And  then  I  heard  the  doctor  say:  *  She's 
coming ;  Mary 's  coming  home.  Horace  Worth 's 
bringing  her.  He's  just  telegraphed.'  Then, 
I  guess,  I  fell  asleep.  For  the  next  thing  I 
knew,  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  you  were  there, 
kneeling  beside  my  bed.  But  I  was  still  afraid, 
until  I  caught  your  hands  and  looked  into  your 
dear  eyes.  Then  I  knew  that  my  girl  had  really 
come  back  to  me — and  safe!" 

For  a  moment  Mary  was  unable  to  speak. 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap.  When 
she  raised  it,  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

''Mother!    You  need  never,  never  be  afraid 
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for  me  again.    In  your  dreams,  or  any  other 
time!" 

"My  dear!  It  was  the  fever,  I  know.  Still 
there  are  times  when  every  mother's  heart 
knows  a  sort  of  prophetic  fear!"  said  Mrs. 
Horton,  smoothing  Mary's  glossy  hair. 

"If  there  were  more  people  like  you  in  the 
world,  mother,  it  would  be  easier  to  be 
good." 

"Oh,  the  world's  all  right,"  said  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton with  confidence. 

"Your  world,"  said  Mary,  rising  slowly  to 
her  feet.  "I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  much 
about  the  real  one." 

"Well,  I  like  that!  I  guess  I've  kept  my 
eyes  open!" 

"In  this  quiet,  little  country  town." 

"Anybody  would  think  I  was  a  hermit.  I 
visited  'round  quite  a  lot  when  I  was  a  girl. 
Once  I  'most  went  to  Boston." 

"I  suppose,  after  all,  it  isn't  where  a  person 
lives,  it's  how  they  live.  Eight  here  there  is 
a  lot  of  sin,  mother;  mean,  hidden,  vicious 
sin.  But  you've  never  seen  it,  because  you 
never  look." 

"I  don't  miss  much,  do  I?  It  keeps  me  busy 
looking  at  the  sunshine.  What's  the  use  of 
poking  round  in  the  sky,  trying  to  find  a 
cloud?" 

Mary  made  no  comment  on  this  philosophy. 
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After  a  short  silence,  Mrs.  Horton  changed  the 
subject. 

"I'm  well  enough  to  see  my  friends  to-day, 
Mary.  If  Horace  Worth  calls,  I  want  you  to 
let  me  know." 

"Yes,  mother." 

"He's  been  here  every  day,  hasn't  he?" 

"Only  to  ask  for  you.  He  hasn't  been  in." 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  between  you  two!" 
asked  her  mother  anxiously. 

"There's  nothing  between  Horace  and  me, 
mother,  right  or  wrong." 

"Horace  has  loved  you  ever  since  you  were 
a  little  girl." 

"I'm  sorry." 

"Horace  is  a  good  man,"  urged  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton. "All  the  Worths  have  been  steady  and  de- 
pendable. He  gets  a  good  salary,  too.  And 
he's  smart.  He  used  to  come  often  evenings 
while  you  were  away,  and  sit  and  talk  about 
you." 

Still,  Mary  made  no  answer.  Sadie  came  in, 
and  went  over  to  the  bird-cage  that  hung  in  the 
window  to  give  some  seed  to  the  canary. 

"He  was  real  thoughtful,  too,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Horton.  "He  took  Sadie  to  Wednesday  even- 
ing prayer-meeting,  'most  every  week." 

"Yes;  we  had  an  awful  gay  winter  'round 
here,"  said  Sadie  with  a  kind  of  dry  hard- 
ness. 
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'  *  'Taint  every  man  that  would  do  it,  Sadie, ' ' 
reproved  Mrs.  Horton. 

* '  So  he  told  me  every  night ! ' ' 

"You  might  be  a  little  more  grateful." 

Sadie  wheeled  round  from  the  bird-cage  so 
abruptly  that  the  canary  fluttered  away  from 
the  seed  cup. 

" Grateful!  My  folks  are  as  good  as  his,  if 
I  am  workin'  out!  Wasn't  his  father  an'  mine 
in  business  together!  Wasn't  my  father  killed 
tryin'  to  save  their  store  from  burnin'  down? 
Old  Mr.  Worth  wasn't  killed,  was  he?  He  was 
not !  He  was  down  on  his  knees,  in  a  cool  spot, 
prayin'  to  ther  Lord  to  save  ther  store,  while 
my  father  was  up  on  ther  roof,  tryin'  to  do  it 
himself. ' ' 

"Sadie!" 

"Oh,  I  ain't  sayin'  a  word  against  their  re- 
ligion. I  wouldn't.  Only  my  folks  is  just  as 
good  as  his.  Only  we  ain't  so  practical!"  She 
stalked  from  the  room,  her  head  in  the  air. 
Mary  and  her  mother  exchanged  an  amused 
glance. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  not  long  in  returning  to  the 
charge.  "Mary,  are  you  sure  you  can't  love 
Horace  Worth?" 

"I — I "  stammered  Mary.  She  hated 

herself  for  blushing ! 

"There  wasn't  any  man  in  New  York  that — 
that " 
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"No  man  that  I  ever  want  to  see  again," 
said  Mary  fervently. 

''Here's  the  doctor, "  called  Sadie,  sticking 
her  head  in  from  the  kitchen  door. 

Mary  turned  towards  the  door,  her  face 
lighted  with  a  welcoming  smile.  She  was  al- 
ways glad  to  see  the  doctor;  never  more  than 
at  this  moment. 

One  had  only  to  glance  at  Doctor  Simpson's 
face  to  understand  why  his  patients  had  such 
blind  confidence  in  him.  In  repose,  it  was 
serious,  earnest,  and  forceful.  Without  any 
trace  of  conceit,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  very 
sure  of  himself.  He  appeared  older  than  his 
thirty-five  years.  His  hair  was  beginning  to 
gray  about  the  temples.  There  were  lines  of 
sorrow  round  his  mouth ;  lines  which  time  alone 
had  never  stamped  there.  But  when  he  smiled, 
as  he  was  smiling  now,  all  was  changed.  There 
was  something  so  fresh  and  candid  about  his 
smile  that  it  made  his  face  almost  boyish.  In 
spite  of  a  certain  carelessness  in  his  dress,  and 
the  unmistakable  country  cut  of  his  worn  suit, 
there  was  a  certain  distinction  about  his  whole 
appearance. 

"Good-evening,  doctor." 

"Good-evening,  Mary." 

He  went  at  once  to  the  table  where  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  was  sitting.  "How  have  we  been  to-day T" 

"I'm  perfectly  well.    You  shouldn't  come  to 
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see  me  at  all,"  protested  that  lady  with  a  wel- 
coming glance,  notwithstanding,  that  belied  the 
ungraciousness  of  her  words. 

"Good!  I'm  sure  of  it.  But  how  could  a 
poor  country  doctor  live  if  he  didn't  make  un- 
necessary visits'?" 

He  put  his  bag  on  the  table  with  a  business- 
like air.  « '  Sadie ! "  he  called,  ' « Take  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  into  the  dining-room.  And  I  want  some 
boiling  water;  not  hot — boiling." 

"As  if  I  weren't  able  to  walk!"  said  his 
patient  indignantly.  She  got  briskly  to  her 
feet,  and  started  for  the  other  room.  At  the 
door,  she  paused  to  make  another  protest. 
"And  I  don't  like  to  be  all  wrapped  up  in  cloth 
like  a  mummy.  I'm  getting  sick  of  it!" 

' '  This  is  the  last  time.    I  give  you  my  word. ' ' 

"You've  said  that  before." 

He  followed  her  into  the  dining-room,  but 
returned  in  an  instant,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

"You  must  not  let  her  do  too  much,  Mary. 
And  she  must  not  worry.  That  above  all." 

"I  do  what  I  can,  doctor." 

"That  isn't  enough,"  he  said  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  sternness.  "You  must  see  to  it.  No 
excitement.  No  grief.  No  worry." 

"It's  our  not  having  any  money.  She  thinks 
of  that  all  the  time.  We've  always  been  poor, 
but  never  in  debt  before." 
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" Debt's  a  bad  thing.  You  must  keep  out 
of  it." 

Mary  gave  a  short  laugh.  "There's  your 
bill.  I'm  going  to  pay  it  somehow.  But  it's 
a  debt,  isn't  it?" 

"Not  at  all.  I'm  alone  in  the  world,  and 
I'm  pretty  well  off  for  a  place  like  this. 
Besides,  I  care  a  great  deal  for  your 
mother. ' ' 

"She  won't  have  it  that  way,  and  I  won't 
either.  It's  no  use,  I  must  go  back  to  New 
York. 

"You  can't!  You  mustn't  leave  her."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  with 
slow  reluctance.  "I  think  I'd  better  tell  you 
the  truth." 

"Doctor!" 

"Your  mother  was  on  her  death-bed  three 
weeks  ago.  That  she  is  alive  to-day  is  a 
miracle.  I  was  sitting  beside  her  bed  the  last 
day  you  were  in  New  York,  waiting  for  the 
end,  as  we  doctors  so  often  have  to  do.  I  heard 
her  cry  out.  I  thought  she  was  gone.  But  she 
was  dreaming  of  you.  Dreaming  or — God 
knows,  I  don't." 

"She  told  me,"  said  Mary  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  he  could  scarcely  catch  it.  He  gave  her  a 
quick  look.  Her  face  had  lost  all  its  color,  but 
her  eyes  met  his  unflinchingly. 

"She  thought  you  were  in  some  danger." 
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"I  was!    I " 

"Don't  tell  me!"  he  said  sharply.  His  ges- 
ture was  that  of  a  man  warding  off  something. 
"And  don't  tell  her.  You  couldn't  look  at  me 
like  that  if  you'd  been  really  hurt.  But  she 
mustn't  know  anything  at  all.'  She  couldn't 
stand  it.  Her  heart  has  a  chance,  if  we 
can  go  easy  until  she  gets  her  strength 
back.  But  it  isn't  a  big  chance,  even  then.  It's 
only  her  spirit  that  keeps  her  up.  You  can't 
leave  her." 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  have  known  you  since  you  were  a  baby. 
Let  me  speak  to  you  as  if  I  were  an 
older  brother.  Why  don't  you  marry  Horace 
Worth?  It  would  make  your  mother  so 
happy." 

"There  isn't  anything  I  wouldn't  do  for  her! 
But  would  it  be  right  for  me  to  marry  Horace 
Worth  when  I  never  could  love  him?  I'll  do 
it  if  you  say  so.  Someone  has  got  to  tell  me 
what  to  do!" 

He  made  a  deprecating  gesture.    "I— 

"Have  I  the  right  to  do  it?"  she  insisted. 

"Mary,  I'm  not  a  man,  I'm  a  machine.  Your 
mother's  my  patient.  I'd  sacrifice  almost  any- 
body for  her.  But  I  can't  answer  your  ques- 
tion. I  don't  know  enough  about  the  human 
heart  to  tell  you  what  love  is.  But  life  isn't 
worth  very  much  without  it." 
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1  'You've  done  without  it." 

"Perhaps  that's  why  I  don't  dare  to  tell  you 
to  do  the  same.  You'll  have  to  fight  that  out 
alone." 

He  chose  some  instruments  from  his  bag,  and 
started  for  the  dining-room  once  more.  With 
his  hand  on  the  knob,  he  paused. 

"You  saw  some  Great  Falls  people  there  in 
New  York,  didn't  you!" 

"Yes." 

"Did  anyone  speak  about  having  seen  Hilda 
Newton?"  His  voice  was  quite  steady,  but  he 
did  not  look  in  her  direction. 

"7  saw  her,  doctor." 

' '  You  did !    She— was  well  ! ' ' 

"Yes." 

"And — and  happy!" 

"Not  altogether  unhappy,  I  think.  But  I 
don't  know.  It  was  so  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand." 

"If  there  is  anything  you  could  tell  me 
about  her  that  would  let  me  think  of  her  less- 
less  sadly — I'd  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

He  waited  for  her  answer.  Then,  as  none 
came,  he  turned  his  head  slightly,  and  saw  that 
the  girl  had  gone  over  to  the  window  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  him,  looking  out  into  the  gar- 
den. He  could  not  tell  that  her  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears.  A  faint  hope,  which  had 
been  in  his  face  a  moment  before,  died  away. 
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The  lines  about  his  mouth  seemed  to  deepen. 
His  broad  shoulders  sagged  a  little,  as  if  ad- 
justing themselves  to  a  burden. 

Mary  heard  the  door  close  softly  behind  him 
as  he  went  in  to  her  mother. 


CHAPTER 


So  it  was  Hilda,  the  big-hearted,  generous 
Hilda,  who  was  the  sad  heroine  of  the  hidden 
romance  in  Doctor  Simpson's  life,  at  which  her 
mother  had  sometimes  vaguely  hinted.  How 
stupid  she  had  been  never  to  have  guessed  it 
before  !  But  now,  many  little  instances  which 
had  occurred  during  her  stay  in  New  York 
came  back  to  her. 

How  often,  when  the  conversation  had  turned 
on  Great  Falls  and  its  people  —  and  she  recalled 
now  that  it  was  almost  always  Hilda  who  had 
led  up  to  these  conversations  —  had  they  seemed 
to  talk  more  of  Ned  Simpson  than  of  any  other 
person.  And,  almost  invariably,  afterwards, 
Hilda  would  slip  away  and  shut  herself  in  her 
own  room.  And  more  than  once  Mary  had 
noticed  that  her  eyes  showed  signs  of  weeping 
when  she  returned.  And  still,  she  had  been 
blind  !  Now  that  she  thought  of  it,  how  suited 
they  seemed  to  be  to  one  another.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  now  clearly  understood 
Hilda's  mode  of  life,  she,  herself,  was  suffi- 
ciently broad-minded  to  think  that  her  friend's 
nature  was  still  unspoiled.  Who  was  she  to 
judge  her?  The  chance  of  her  mother's  illness 
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was  all  that  had  saved  her  from  a  similar 
fate. 

If  only  she  could  bring  these  two  together 
again.  He  must  have  been  an  unformed  boy 
when  they  parted.  She  remembered  distinctly 
Hilda's  saying  that  she  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  summer  before  he  went  away  to  get  his 
education.  Would  any  woman  alive  hesitate  to 
choose  between  him  and  Willy !  Certainly  not 
Hilda.  And  Doctor  Simpson1?  That,  she  real- 
ized, was  another  matter.  Granted  that  he  still 
loved  Hilda,  would  he — would  any  man — be 
great  enough  to  forgive  her?  Even  her  slight 
knowledge  of  the  world  taught  her  that  there 
were  some  things  that  the  best  of  men  never 
really  forgave. 

"Ain't  doctors  devils!  Ther  way  they  mess 
folks  around!"  came  Sadie's  voice  from  the 
doorway. 

"He's  the  best  man  in  the  world!"  said 
Mary  stoutly.  But  she  was  defending  him  as 
much  from  herself  as  from  Sadie. 

"I  'spose  so,"  Sadie  admitted  grudgingly. 
But  she  qualified  her  admission  by  adding: 
"Not  that  that's  sayin'  much!  Here's  Horace 
Worth,"  she  said,  peering  out  of  the  window 
Mary  had  abandoned  at  her  entrance.  Mary 
gave  an  exclamation  which  might  have  been 
one  of  annoyance.  Certainly  that  is  the  inter- 
pretation Sadie  chose  to  give  it.  "You-  can 
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hide  if  you  want  to.  I  don 't  mind  lyin '  to  him, ' ' 
she  finished  reassuringly. 

"I  want  to  see  him,  Sadie,"  declared  Mary. 

"Well,  there's  no  accountin'  for  tastes!'* 
She  crossed  over  to  the  door  and  waited  for 
the  knock  which  came  a  second  later.  Opening 
it  with  a  suddenness  which  distinctly  embar- 
rassed the  man  standing  on  the  little  porch,  hat 
in  hand,  she  said  coolly: 

"Come  right  in.    Miss  Mary's  home." 

"Thank  you.  Good-evening,  Mary."  He 
did  not  offer  to  shake  hands,  as  most  people  in 
Great  Falls  would  have  done. 

"Good-evening,  Horace.  Doctor  Simpson  is 
here  with  mother.  Won't  you  sit  down?" 

"I  did  not  come  to  see  your  mother,  Mary." 
He  looked  rather  pointedly  at  Sadie. 

"You  needn't  say  it;  I'm  goin*  as  fast  as  I 
can!"  Sadie  gave  her  head  a  characteristic 
toss,  and  made  for  the  dining-room  door.  As 
she  opened  it,  Doctor  Simpson's  voice  came  to 
them. 

' '  There !    That 's  about  all  for  to-day. ' ' 

"She  isn't  doing  at  all  well,  Horace,"  said 
Mary  in  a  troubled  voice.  "Doctor  Simpson 
says— that  is  he  tells  me  that  I  can't  go  back 
to  New  York." 

"Did  you  want  to  go  back!" 

"I  want  to  help  her." 

"Give   her  the   choice  between  death  and 
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money  earned  in  such  a  place  as  I  found  you 
in,  and  see  what  she'd  say!" 

"I  have  tried  to  explain  all  that  to  you,  but  it 
isn't  any  use." 

"I've  kept  away  from  her,  but  I  can't  do  it 
forever.  She's  bound  to  ask  me  where  I  found 
you,  and  how  you  were  living. ' ' 

"You  don't  know  how  I  was  living!" 

"I  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes.  Shall 
I  tell  her  what  I  saw?" 

"No!" 

"Do  you  think  that  I  will  lie?" 

"You  must.  She  couldn't  stand  the  truth — 
as  you  would  tell  it." 

"What  have  you  ever  done  for  me,  that  I 
should  make  myself  a  liar  for  your  sake?" 

"It  isn't  for  my  sake;  it's  for  hers." 

"I  won't  do  it.  I  refuse  to  'do  evil  that  good 
may  come.'  : 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  you  can  always  tell 
good  from  evil?" 

"Any  child  knows  them  apart." 

"That's  just  the  trouble;  no  one  knows  them 
apart!  You've  sat  all  your  life  behind  the 
barred  window  of  the  cashier's  cage  in  a  coun- 
try bank.  Where  and  how  did  you  learn  about 
life  as  it  is?  From  the  money  you  count  all 
day  long  ?  From  the  columns  of  figures  you  Ve 
added?" 

"I  suppose  you  think  I  would  have  learned 
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more  about  life  from  your  Tenderloin  friends,'* 
he  sneered.  "No,  Mary,  a  man  is  known  by  his 
deeds." 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,  Horace.  I 
hunted  up  some  of  those  people  you  gave  me 
letters  to.  They  are  good  Christians,  I  believe. 
I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket,  and  asked  for 
help.  I  was  very  nearly  starving ! ' ' 

"Mary!"  He  was  genuinely  horrified,  and 
a  little  incredulous. 

"I  was.    But  did  they  help  me?" 

"They  didn't  know. " 

"They  should  have.  They  would  have,  if 
they  practised  what  they  preached — the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  Hilda  Newton,  this  woman  you 
dare  to  judge,  she  knew!  She  read  the  misery 
in  my  face,  and  took  me  in,  when  your  Christian 
friends  closed  their  doors  in  my  face!" 

Worth's  face  flushed,  and  the  hard,  obstinate 
look  which  Mary  knew  so  well  replaced  the 
softer  one  it  had  worn  a  moment  before. 

"And  I  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
you  to  starve!" 

Mary  gave  a  laugh  of  scornful  amusement. 
* '  Did  you  ever  try  starving?  Do  you  even  know 
what  it  is  to  be  really  hungry!  No!  You  get 
all  your  ideas  where  you  get  your  experience — 
from  some  book!" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  that  woman 
is!"  he  said,  returning  to  safer  ground.  "Do 
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you  think  it  is  easy  for  me,  loving  you  as  I  do, 
to  forget  the  way  I  found  you?" 

"If  you'd  only  believe  me,  Horace." 

He  paced  the  length  of  the  room  several 
times  in  silence. 

"Mary,  you've  got  to  marry  me.  It's  the 
only  way.  We  won't  think  of  it,  we  won't 
speak  of  it  ever  again!" 

"If  I  am  to  marry  you,  Horace,  we'll  have 
to  speak  of  it." 

"I  tell  you  I  can't  stand  the  thought  of  it. 
You!  In  that  woman's  house,  with  her  vile 
friends  around  you!" 

Mary  had  her  moment  of  triumph.  "But 
you  know  I  had  done  no  wrong;  or  you,  with 
your  pride,  would  never  ask  me  to  be  your 
wife!" 

Again  he  flushed  deeply,  and  his  eyes  were 
lighted  with  a  light  she  had  never  before  seen 
in  them.  "Do  you  think  I  can  forget  how  you 
looked  as  you  stood  there  in  your  beauty,  the 
soft  lights  on  your  white  arms  and  neck !  Are 
men  who  live  only  for  vicious  pleasures,  like 
those  men,  the  only  ones — I  tell  you  those  men 
love  a  thousand  women!  For  me  it's  only  you 
— only  you!" 

"Horace!" 

He  caught  her  roughly  by  the  arm.  "There 
was  one  man  there  who  tried  to  defend  you. 
Who  was  he?  What  was  he  to  you?" 
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"Nothing!"  She  freed  herself  from  his 
grasp.  "Almost  a  stranger." 

"Why  did  he  defend  you,  then?" 

"He  is  a  gentleman.  A  man  of  family  and 
position.  He  was  different  from  the  others, 
that's  all." 

"He  loves  you!" 

"No!" 

"He  defended  you.  He  lied  for  you,  for  all 
I  know,  this  gentleman!  Would  he  do  what  I 
have  done,  offer  you  his  name?" 

*  *  No.  I  am  nothing  to  him.  I  had  only  seen 
him  a  few  times  in  my  life.  I  shall  never  see 
him  again." 

"Nor  any  others  of  his  kind.  You'll  marry 
me.  We '11  forget  those  weeks.  You'll  learn  to 
love  me,  if  you  don't  yet." 

"I  am  afraid,  Horace." 

"Of  me?" 

"And  of  myself.  I  am  too  weak,  and  you 
are  too  hard.  I  want  to  do  my  duty,  but  I 
want  something  else,  as  well.  I  want  to  live !  I 
want  happiness!" 

"In  sin!" 

' '  No,  no !  For  a  moment,  I  confess,  I  stood  at 
the  very  edge,  but  I  drew  back — or  was  drawn 
back — in  time."  She  pointed  to  the  dining- 
room  door.  "I  think  it  was  her  voice,"  she 
said  with  deep  feeling.  "I  shall  never  be 
afraid  again." 
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"You  can't  trust  yourself.  It's  your  na- 
ture. Your  heart,  your  mind,  your  body 
cry  out  for  pleasure  and  gayety  and  hap- 
piness!" He  caught  her  roughly  in  his  arms. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  with  passion.  "You  need 
a  man's  strength  to  fight  for  you  against  your- 
self. I  won't  let  you  go.  I  tell  you,  I'm  going 
to  hold  you  fast ! ' ' 

The  door  opened,  and  Sadie  stood  looking  at 
him  with  cold  contempt.  He  snatched  his  arms 
from  around  Mary,  and,  grabbing  his  hat,  went 
without  a  word. 

"A  little  walk  in  the  cool  air  will  do  him 
good,"  was  Sadie's  only  comment. 

"I  made  her  promise  to  try  to  take  a  nap," 
said  Doctor  Simpson,  following  close  on  Sadie 's 
heels.  "I'll  look  in  again  before  bedtime." 

"She's  no  worse?"  asked  Mary  anxiously. 

"No,  and  no  better.  But  we  are  going  to 
pull  her  through.  But  we  must  be  very  careful 
of  her,  Mary." 

"Yes,  doctor."  With  a  little  nod,  and  a 
smile,  he  was  gone. 

"He  thinks  a  lot  of  her,"  commented  Sadie. 
But  not  wishing  to  appear  to  give  any  man 
too  much  credit,  she  added:  "I  suppose  it's 
just  a  kind  of  conceit.  He  thinks  he  OWTIS  her 
now  that  he 's  about  saved  her  life ! ' ' 

1 '  Sadie,  Sadie ! ' '  said  Mary,  shaking  her  head. 

Sadie  was  about  to  answer  when  her  atten- 
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tion  was  attracted  to  something  outside  the 
window. 

"My!  There's  the  grandest  automobile  I 
ever  saw  in  all  my  born  days,  and  it's  comin' 
right  up  to  our  gate!" 

"People  looking  for  the  State  road,  I  guess. 
Point  it  out  to  them,  Sadie." 

Sadie  clasped  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy. 
Her  face  was  flushed  and  her  eyes  were  shin- 
ing. Never  in  all  her  life  had  Mary  seen  her 
so  moved. 

"If  I  could  have  just  one  ride  in  a  car  like 
that,  I'd  die— I'd  die  laughing!" 

With  which  astonishing  speech — for  Sadie 
never  laughed — she  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  to  the  gate,  as  Mary  started  to  see  if  her 
mother  was  keeping  her  promise  to  the  doctor. 

"Mary!" 

At  the  sound  of  that  voice,  Mary  dropped 
the  door-knob  as  if  it  had  burned  her.  She 
turned  with  a  sort  of  fright  to  confront  a  little 
figure  standing  in  the  doorway,  wearing  a  long 
automobile  coat,  her  head  wound  in  an  enor- 
mous veil. 

"Polly!" 

"Wait!"  said  Polly.  She  turned  her  head 
and  spoke  to  someone  outside.  "Come  on 
in." 

Then,  as  a  tall  figure  stood  in  the  doorway 
beside  her,  she  went  on  teasingly: 
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"Be  a  sport,  Hilda!  Take  it  off.  We  know 
you." 

Hilda's  face  was  completely  hidden  in  her 
veil.  As  she  tore  it  off,  Mary  could  see  that 
she  was  in  a  sort  of  cold  fury.  She  had  never 
seen  Hilda  really  angry  before. 

* '  Willy  made  me  come !  He  fooled  me !  He 
told  me  we  were  to  tour  to  Boston.  But  he 
framed  this  up,  damn  him.  He's  brought  me 
here  to  my  own  town,  where  everybody  knows 
me.  He's  had  it  in  for  me  ever  since  you  left. 
He's  done  this  to  get  square!"  Her  voice 
broke  in  an  angry  sob. 

"You  flatter  yourself,  my  dear,"  said  Polly 
coolly.  "He  did  it  to  make  a  hit  with  Bob  Mer- 
rick." 

1  i  Mr.  Merrick !    He  isn  't  with  you ! ' ' 

"You  can  bet  he's  here — with  bells  on!"  said 
Polly,  sinking  into  the  nearest  chair. 

"What  right  had  he  to  follow  me  here!" 
Two  bright  spots  of  color  burned  in  Mary's 
face. 

"Right?"  asked  Hilda  bitterly.  "He's  a 
man,  and  you've  a  pretty  face,  Mary." 

She  crossed  the  room  with  her  long,  swift 
step,  and  took  both  of  Mary's  hands  in  hers. 
"Don't,  don't  come  back!  Promise  me!"  she 
begged. 

"She  won't,  Hilda.    She  don't  belong.    She 
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fits  this  rube  atmosphere  like  a  fat  chorus  girl 
fits  new  silk  tights,"  Polly  reassured  her. 

Along  the  little  path  that  led  to  the  door 
came  the  sound  of  steps,  and  Willy,  followed 
by  Joe  and  Merrick,  came  up  on  the  porch, 
Sadie,  fairly  bursting  with  a  curiosity  which 
she  vainly  endeavored  to  hide,  bringing  up  the 
rear.  At  the  sight  of  her,  Hilda  lowered  her 
veil  once  more,  and  turned  away  from  the 
light. 

"The  girl  said  to  come  right  in,"  said  Willy 
with  an  easy  heartiness  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  "How  are  you,  kidf  Come  on!  You 
know  you're  glad  to  see  us!" 

Mary  ignored  his  outstretched  hand.  "Why 
did  you  come  here!" 

"Oh,  just  touring  round.    Nice  country!" 

"What's  nice  about  it?"  demanded  Joe. 
"Four  tires  in  eighty  miles!" 

"And  tires  cost  money,"  remarked  Polly. 

"Did  I  do  wrong  to  come!"  asked  Merrick 
soberly. 

"Yes." 

Sadie,  who  had  been  making  a  pretense  of 
fussing  about  the  room,  caught  Mary's  eye,  and 
reluctantly  withdrew. 

"You  didn't  want  to  see  me,  then?"  He  was 
standing  beside  her  chair.  His  face  was  very 
grave. 

' '  No. ' '   Mary  returned  his  steady  glance,  her 
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lips  firmly  set.  She  intended  to  leave  him  in  no 
doubt  of  her  sincerity. 

"I  told  you  she  wouldn't  want  us  here, 
Willy,"  said  Hilda  in  a  low,  angry  tone. 
"Take  me  away  before  I  meet  anyone  who 
knows  me.  I'll  stand  for  a  lot,  but  if  you 
shame  me — well,  I'll  find  some  way  to  get 
you ! ' ' 

1  'Ah,  what  do  you  care  for  a  bunch  of 
rubes!"  growled  Willy.  He  did  not  care  to 
meet  her  furious  eyes.  He  was  just  a 
little  afraid  of  Hilda  when  her  temper  was 
up. 

1  'I—  '  Hilda  began,  and  stopped  with  a 
sort  of  gasp.  For  Mrs.  Horton  was  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  the  dining-room.  She 
looked  very  ill  and  very  tired.  But  her  little 
white  face  was  lighted  with  hospitable  and  wel- 
coming smiles.  She  came  forward  with  easy 
dignity. 

"I  heard  voices,  Mary,"  she  said,  "and 
Sadie  tells  me  that  some  friends  of  yours  have 
called." 

"Yes,  mother."  She  went  over  and  gently 
took  her  mother's  arm  and  led  her  to  the  big 
arm-chair.  Just  what  she  was  going  to  do  she 
could  not  tell.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  her  out  of  the  room  now  that  she  was  here. 
Surely,  even  Willy  would  see  how  ill  she  was, 
and  would  make  some  excuse  to  get  away.  For 
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the  moment,  she  had  forgotten  that  her  mother 
knew  Hilda. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  meet  any  friends  of  my 
daughter's,"  Mrs.  Horton  went  on  gently. 
She  was  seated  in  her  ehair  now. 

Prompted  by  some  impulse  which  Mary  could 
not  fathom,  Hilda  suddenly  raised  her  veil. 
The  smile  on  her  mother's  face  was  blown  out, 
as  a  gust  of  wind  might  blow  out  the  flame  of 
a  candle. 

11  Hilda  Newton!" 

' '  Mother ! ' '  Mary  laid  a  restraining  hand  on 
her  mother's  shoulder. 

"I  didn't  ever  expect  to  see  you  back  here 
in  Great  Falls,  Hilda,"  said  Mrs.  Horton 
coldly. 

And  now  it  was  the  turn  of  Polly,  the  ever- 
ready.  Never  had  Mary  blessed  her  in  her 
heart  as  she  did  now!  She  crossed  over  to 
the  big  chair,  with  her  gayest,  happiest  little 
laugh. 

"We  knew  how  surprised  you'd  all  be! 
We've  been  touring  from  Boston,  and  Hilda 
just  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  stop  at 
her  old  home !  She  did  so  want  her  old  friends 
to  meet  her  husband!" 

Her  smile  had  an  oriental  blandness,  but  be- 
hind Mrs.  Horton 's  back  she  made  a  face  at 
Willy,  who  for  the  moment  appeared  to  be 
threatened  with  some  sort  of  stroke.  For- 
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tunately,  Mrs.  Horton  had  only  eyes  for  Hilda. 

"Hilda,  dear!  I'm  so  glad!"  Relief  and 
pleasure  were  in  her  tone. 

"Her  husband,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Horton/' 
continued  this  self-appointed  mistress-of-cere- 
monies,  totally  unabashed  by  the  murderous 
glare  of  Willy's  large,  light  eyes,  "and  Mr. 
Garfield."  She  took  Joe's  arm,  with  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  possession. 

Joe  gave  Mrs.  Horton  an  awkward  bow. 
Willy  made  an  inarticulate  noise  in  his  throat. 
For  the  moment  it  was  all  he  could  achieve! 

"I'm  glad  to  know  you,  gentlemen."  Mrs. 
Horton  beamed  on  them  in  turn.  "And" — 
turning  to  Polly — "of  course  you  are  Mrs.  Gar- 
field." 

"Oh,  yes." 

Joe  gave  a  muttered  exclamation,  which  was 
rapidly  followed  by  a  second,  as  Polly  pinched 
his  arm. 

"Yes,  dear?"  she  inquired  politely.  Joe 
freed  himself  from  her  clutch,  and  stalked 
over  to  the  window,  regarding  the  prospect 
outside  with  an  absorbed  interest. 

"We  met  your  daughter  in  New  York,"  said 
Polly,  addressing  herself  to  Mrs.  Horton. 
"Hilda  brought  her  to  see  us." 

"Mary  didn't  tell  me  much "  began  Mrs. 

Horton. 

"Naturally.  She  was  looking  for  a  situation 
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at  the  time,  and  she  saw  so  many  people.  This 
is  Mr.  Robert  Merrick,  Mrs.  Horton." 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  intruding,"  said  Mer- 
rick pleasantly,  holding  out  his  hand.  "We  are 
to  go  as  far  as  Concord  to-night.  I  think  we 
had  better  be  getting  along,  don't  you,  Mor- 
gan?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Mrs.  Horton  assured  him.  "The 
road's  good,  and  the  moon  will  be  up  by  nine 
o'clock.  Hilda  hasn't  been  home  for  more  than 
six  years.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self, Hilda,  dear!"  She  patted  Hilda's  arm. 
"You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  all. 
Mary,  you  must  make  them  stay  to  supper. 
It's  Sunday  night,  and  you  won't  get  much. 
But  a  person  does  get  real  hungry  riding  in 
the  open  air!" 

"Sadie!     Sadie!"  she  called. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sadie,  appearing  in  the 

doorway.  "What  do "  At  the  sight  of 

Hilda,  her  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 

"It's  Hilda,  Sadie.  And  she's  married  to 
this  gentleman." 

Sadie  followed  the  motion  of  her  hand. 
Willy  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair. 

Sadie  looked  him  over  with  candid  disap- 
proval. "I  heard  she'd  had  trouble!"  she  re- 
marked grimly. 

"Willy!  Willy!"  Hilda  went  over  and  shook 
him  by  the  shoulder. 
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"Eh?  Oh!  Beg  pardon,"  said  Willy,  pull- 
ing himself  together,  and  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand. 

"They're  going  to  stay  to  supper,  Sadie. 
Put  on  five  more  plates." 

"What  will  I  put  in  'em?"  asked  Sadie,  with 
grim  humor. 

"I'll  get  supper  myself." 

"Mother!"  remonstrated  Mary. 

"Now  don't  be  silly,  Mary.  These  girls  will 
help,  I  know.  Come  along,  Hilda.  We  can 
have  a  good  talk.  Come,  Mrs.  Grarfield.  Mrs. 
Garfield!"  Polly  gave  a  guilty  start.  "We'll 
be  ready  in  about  twenty  minutes." 

She  hooked  her  arm  in  Hilda's,  and  started 
for  the  kitchen.  Polly  was  about  to  follow, 
when  she  found  her  way  blocked  by  both  Willy 
and  Joe.  She  smiled  up  impudently  into  their 
scowling  faces. 

"You've  got  a  nerve!"  stormed  Joe. 

"My  wife!"  Willy  rolled  his  eyes  to  Heaven. 

"Well?    Why  not?" 

"You  know  the  mess  this  may  get  me  into, 
don't  you?"  demanded  Willy. 

"It  was  coming  to  you.  You  played  a  dirty 
trick  on  Hilda.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  Willy,  if 
you  know  what's  good  for  you,  you'll  go 
through  with  the  bluff.  Hilda  is  dangerous 
to-night,  Willy,  dear.  And  excitement  isn't 
good  for  fat  men!" 
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"And  suppose  the  papers " 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that  before." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I've  got  to  take  a  chance. 
But  if  my  wife  hears  of  it,  there  will  be  a  devil 
of  a  row!" 

"Row!  If  mine  gets  wise,  I'll  have  a  fine 
bunch  of  alimony  to  pay!  I'm  going  out  to 
change  that  rear  tire.  A  man's  a  plumb  fool 
to  use  a  new  tire  on  roads  like  this!"  growled 
Joe,  and  went  out  to  the  machine. 

Willy  sank  back  in  his  chair  with  a  sigh. 
"I'm  dying  for  a  drink!"  he  said. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  can  get  one  in  this 
village,"  said  Merrick. 

"There  must  be  some  human  beings  live 
here,"  protested  Willy. 

At  that  moment  Sadie  came  into  the  dining- 
room  to  reset  the  table.  Hope  revived  in 
Willy's  breast. 

"Young  woman,  is  it  possible  to  get  any 
liquor  in  this  town!" 

"Why  not?"  asked  Sadie,  without  looking 
up.  Young  woman,  indeed! 

"On  Sunday,  Sadie?"  asked  Mary. 

"If  a  person  don't  mind  payin'  Sunday 
prices." 

"Put  me  wise,  won't  you?"  pleaded  Willy. 

"Straight  down  two  streets,  then  turn  to  yer 
left.  Go  along  till  you  see  a  sign:  *  Crosby, 
Blacksmith  and  Pianos  Tuned.'  " 
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"Not  the  same  man!" 

"Brothers.    Go  right  up  to  Amos  and  say: 
'Fifty  cents'  worth  of  gasoline.'     Say  it  like 
this" — Here  Sadie  permitted  herself  to  wink 
slowly — "  'Fifty  cents'  worth  of  gasoline,'  ; 
she  repeated,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"I  bet  I  get  gasoline,  if  I  do!"  said  Willy 
petulantly. 

"Not  if  you  make  sure  it's  Amos.  He's  the 
musical  one.  But  Abner,  the  blacksmith,  is  a 
church  member." 

"And  how  will  I  know  them  apart?" 

"One  of  'em's  cross-eyed." 

"Which  one,  in  Heaven's  name!" 

Sadie  looked  at  him  reprovingly.  "There 
aint  no  call  to  get  profane  about  it,"  she  re- 
marked. "If  you  see  the  one  that  ain't,  I 
wouldn't  let  on  what  I  was  after." 

Willy  cheered  up.  Smiling  broadly,  he  went 
over  to  Sadie  and  held  out  a  dollar. 

"Thanks!    Here!" 

Sadie  drew  herself  up  stiffly.  "I  beg  your 
pardon.  My  folks  don't  take  charity!"  And 
she  flounced  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  as- 
tonished Willy  gaping  after  her. 

"Gee!  Ain't  this  a  long  ways  from  Broad- 
way!" was  his  only  comment,  as  he  made  for 
the  door,  bound,  presumedly,  to  try  his  fortune 
at  the  blacksmith-piano-tuning  establishment. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MABY  saw  his  heavy  figure  go  out  the  gate  with 
a  little  panic  of  fear.  For  the  second  time  in 
their  lives,  she  and  Robert  Merrick  were  alone 
together.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  join  the 
others  in  the  kitchen.  She  took  a  step  towards 
the  door,  and  then  turned  around  and  faced 
him.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  his  own  defense,  and  she  also 
wished  to  make  her  own  attitude  perfectly  clear. 
When  would  she  ever  find  a  better  opportunity? 
The  chances  were  that  their  paths  would  never 
cross  again  after  to-day.  Certainly  they  would 
not,  if  she  had  anything  to  say  about  it. 

He  saw  that  she  was  waiting  for  him  to  speak, 
and  came  forward  from  his  place  at  the  window. 
His  manner  was,  as  always,  the  perfection  of 
courtesy,  but  he  spoke  with  an  added  gravity 
and  seriousness. 

"I  shouldn't  have  come,  Miss  Mary.  I  see 
that  now.  In  excuse  I  can  only  say  that  Hilda 
told  me  that  you  had  written  saying  that  your 
mother  was  bettpr.  I  didn't,  I  need  hardly  add, 
realize  that  the  very  sight  of  me  would  be  so 
distasteful  to  you!" 

There  was  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  his  tone, 
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and  his  lips  tightened  a  little.  But  there  was  an 
eager  hope  in  his  eyes  that  she  would  deny,  or 
at  least  qualify,  his  last  statement. 

In  that  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
"You  more  than  any  of  them,"  she  said. 

"But  why?" 

"You  don't  belong  to  their  world  any  more 
than  I  do.  You  have  no  more  right  to  be  living 
among  them  than  I  had." 

1  i  How  else  should  I  live  ? ' ' 

"Like  a  man.    Doing  a  man's  work." 

"I've  done  a  man's  work  all  my  life,"  he 
protested.  "Now  I  want  my  share  of  the  fun. 
What  else  is  there  worth  living  for?" 

Mary  gave  a  little  disdainful  smile.  "Be- 
cause one  woman  hurt  you,  does  that  give  you 
the  right  to  live  as  you  are  living?  Because 
she  wasn't  worth  your  love,  you  say  that  no 
love  is  real.  When  I  first  met  you  there  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Merrick,  I  trusted  you,  for  I  saw  that 
you  were  different  from  the  others.  Can  you 
imagine  me  trusting  Joe  Garfield  or  Willy  Mor- 
gan in  the  same  way,  ignorant  as  I  was  ?  Would 
you  have  had  me  do  so?" 

"God  forbid!" 

"Very  well.  Then  can't  you  see  how  much 
worse  it  is  for  you  to  be  living  as  they  do  ?  " 

"At  least,  I  wrong  no  one  but  myself." 

"How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?  Let  me  tell 
you  something.  That  night,  I  would  never  have 
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agreed  to  go  out  with  the  others,  if  you  had  not 
been  there." 

* '  Mary ! "  He  took  an  impulsive  step  towards 
her,  his  hands  outstretched. 

"No.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  You  had 
been  kind  to  me.  You  were  gentle.  You  didn't 
frighten  me  as  they  did.  And  so  I  was  going. 
Oh,  I  don't  deny  that!  I  was  going  with  you 
because  there  was  kindness  in  your  face.  I  was 
a  weak  fool!  But  what  were  you!" 

"Is  that  quite  fair!" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  If  I  had  gone,  what  then! 
What  would  I  be  now?  Could  I  have  come  back 
and  looked  my  mother  in  the  face  I  Or  would  I 
not  have  had  to  come  as  Hilda  has  done,  muffled 
in  a  veil  !  Can  you  tell  me  honestly  that  I  could 
have  trusted  you  to  save  me  from  myself!" 

"  No ! "  he  said,  and  his  face  flushed. 

"At  least  you  are  not  a  liar.  And  now  an- 
other thing:  do  you  dare  tell  me  the  truth  as 
to  why  you  are  here  now!" 

"To  see  you!"  he  cried  passionately.  "Be- 
cause I  have  thought  of  you  every  day — hun- 
dreds of  times ! ' ' 

"And  because  Willy  told  you  that  if  you  came 
and  tried  your  best,  I'd  go  back  with  you. 
Come!  You  are  no  liar.  Didn't  he  tell  you 
that!" 

"Yes." 

She  turned  away  from  him  and  went  over  to 
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the  old-fashioned  chimney-piece,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

Polly,  coming  in  so  quietly  that  neither  of 
them  stirred,  regarded  their  respective  backs— 
for  Merrick  had  again  taken  his  post  by  the 
window,  and  was  looking  out  on  the  silent  vil- 
lage street  without  seeing  it — with  a  knowing 
eye. 

"I  just  knew  you  two  would  be  having  a 
lovely  time ! ' '  There  was  no  irony  in  her  voice. 
They  could  not  see  her  smile.  '  *  Where 's  Joe  ? ' ' 

" Putting  a  tire  on  the  car,"  Merrick  an- 
swered her. 

"Poor  dear!  You  know  he  ain't  strong! 
Run  out  and  help  him,  Mr.  Merrick. ' ' 

"What  for?" 

"I  know  it  ain't  polite  to  hint,  but  there's  a 
lovely  sunset. ' ' 

Merrick  shrugged  himself  out  of  the  door 
without  a  look  in  Mary's  direction. 

"Well,  Mary." 

"Yes?"  said  Mary,  turning  round,  not  caring 
that  her  eyes  were  red. 

"Does  he  win?" 

"Win?" 

"Is  it  Central  Park,  West,  and  a  new  lim- 
ousine, or  the  straight  and  narrow?" 

"I'm  going  to  stay  here,  Polly." 

*  *  Ah, ' '  said  Polly  with  great  satisfaction.  * '  I 
had  you  right.  Your  mother's  a  dear  old  party, 
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Mary.  She's  so  tickled  'cause  she  thinks  that 
Hilda's  straight,  that  she's  in  there  spilling  all 
she  knows.  She  wised  me  to  what  you're  up 
against.  You  can't  run  a  car  without  gas, 
kid." 

From  the  little  bag  on  her  wrist  she  took  an 
astonishingly  large  roll  of  money.  From  where 
she  stood  Mary  could  see  that  they  were  all  of 
large  denomination. 

"Quick!"  she  said,  holding  it  out.  "Gk> 
South  with  that  before  the  bunch  butts  in. ' ' 

"Money?  For  me!"  cried  Mary  in  genuine 
astonishment. 

"Regular  coin." 

"But  I  can't  take  your  money,  Polly,  dear!" 

"Why  not?  I  took  it!  It's  easy  money, 
kid.  Fool's  coin!  Give  it  a  chance  to  do  some 
work  on  the  level." 

"No,  I  can't  take  it.  I've  got  to  fight  this 
out  for  myself.  But"— she  crossed  over  to 
Polly  and  kissed  her  warmly — "it  was  sweet 
of  you,  dear,  all  the  same. ' ' 

"I  wish  you'd  take  it,"  said  Polly  sincerely. 
"Honest,  I  won't  miss  it."  The  familiar  imp- 
ish smile  lighted  up  her  impudent  little  face. 
"I've  thought  of  a  new  one  to  spring  on 
Joe!" 

"Really,  I  can't:" 

"All  right!"  said  Polly,  with  a  little  sigh. 
"Any  time  you  want  it,  just  holler." 
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"I  thought  that  you — that  you  were  very 
careful  of  your  money,  Polly. " 

"In  polite  language  that  I  was  a  'tightwad.' 
That's  my  reputation  all  right.  Gee,  Mary! 
Ain't  it  great  here?  Just  listen  to  the  quiet! 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  ambition  of  my  life, 
Mary?" 

"No,  dear." 

Polly  settled  herself  comfortably  in  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  big  chair,  motioning  Mary  to  sit  on  the 
stool  at  her  feet. 

"It's  the  same  as  Willy  Morgan's,"  she  an- 
nounced. * t  Chickens ! ' ' 

"What!" 

"The  same."  She  confirmed  it  with  a  wag 
of  her  head.  "Only  mine  will  be  real  ones. 
White  chickens." 

"Why  that  ambition?"  laughed  Mary. 

"Why  any  ambition?  Mine  isn't  the  battiest 
dream  on  earth,  at  that.  Just  a  little  cottage, 
with  green  grass  and  red  roses  and  the  white 
hens.  Do  you  see  the  picture  ? ' ' 

"And,  of  course,  the  right  man." 

' '  N-i-x-i-e !  I 'm  talking  about  real  happiness. 
Just  me  and  the  other  old  hens ! ' ' 

"But  all  alone?" 

* ' Sure !  I've  had  a  crack  at  most  everything. 
But  I  was  never  alone  in  all  my  life.  I  was 
born  in  a  tenement  house,  and  brought  up  in  an 
orphan  asylum.  I  used  to  sleep  six  in  a  bed,  with 
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five  other  little  bunches  of  misery.  I  worked 
two  years  in  a  shoe  factory  in  Lynn,  Mass.; 
three  hundred  girls  to  a  room.  After  that,  I 
beat  it  to  New  York,  and  joined  the  push.  I 
was  never  once  in  my  life  far  enough  away  so's 
I  couldn't  raise  a  million  people  if  I  hollered 
'Fire!'  Alone!  Gee!  The  only  man  in  the 
world  I  ever  wanted  to  marry  was  Robinson 
Crusoe ! ' ' 

"But,  why  the  white  hens,  Polly?" 

"Back  there,  at  the  orphan  asylum,  there 
was  a  little  cottage  like  the  one  I'm  going  to 
have.  I  could  see  it  through  a  knothole  in  the 
fence.  It  had  green  grass,  red  roses,  and  white 
hens.  I  used  to  believe  in  Heaven  when  I  was 
an  ignorant  little  kid — till  the  kind  lady  that 
ran  that  old  joint  beat  it  out  of  me!" 

"Poor  little  Polly!"  said  Mary,  patting  her 
hand. 

"And  I  thought  that  was  it,"  Polly  went  on. 
"Right  the  other  side  of  that  fence.  It  looked 
awful  good  to  me !  Does  yet.  Of  course  I  know 
it  ain't  Heaven  now,  or  I  wouldn't  try  to  butt  in. 
But,  believe  me,  I'm  still  strong  for  the  cottage 
thing,  and  the  green  grass,  and  the  red  roses, 
and  the  white  hens.  And,  what's  more,  I  mean 
to  have  them  all ! " 

"When?" 

' '  Soon.  I  know  just  how  much  money  I  need, 
and  I'm  getting  it.  Some  day  I'm  going  to 
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settle  down  and  not  do  a  damned  thing  but 
chuck  corn  to  those  hens,  while  I  laugh  at  the 
boobs  that  have  paid  for  it  all ! ' ' 

"I  suppose  you  have  reason  enough  for  your 
bitterness  against  men!" 

"I'm  not  bitter.  Of  course,  I'm  a  sensible 
woman,  and  I  know  that  all  men  are  crooks  at 
heart.  But  I  don't  kid  myself  that  any  man 
ever  wronged  me,  because  I'm  wise  that  I  was 
wrong  from  the  jump.  I  wasn't  fourteen  when 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  two  things :  to  get  that 
cottage,  and  to  play  every  man  in  the  world  for 
a  good  thing  till  I  did  get  it.  When  I  do,  I'm 
going  to  sit  behind  a  fence  for  the  rest  of  my 
life,  and  laugh  at  'em  through  a  knothole!" 

She  smiled  down  at  Mary  with  that  little, 
mocking  smile  which  was  so  pathetic.  The 
dining-room  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Horton,  fol- 
lowed by  Hilda,  came  in. 

"Supper  will  be  ready  just  as  soon  as  the 
biscuits  are  done.  Hilda's  real  handy  about  a 
kitchen,  Mary.  Mr.  Morgan 's  a  lucky  man ! ' ' 

"  He 's  all  of  that, ' '  agreed  Polly.    *  *  He- 
The  sound  of  a  bell  floated  in  at  the  window. 
' '  Hello ! ' '  said  Polly,  springing  excitedly  to  her 
feet.    "Where's  the  fire!" 

"It's  for  prayer-meeting,"  said  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton, repressing  a  smile.  She  accepted  the  chair 
which  Polly  moved  up  for  her.  '  *  Doctor  Simp- 
son won't  let  me  go,"  she  went  on  regretfully. 
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" He's  a  fine  doctor,  but  he's  terribly  set  in  his 
ways.  Remember  how  obstinate  he  was  as  a 
boy,  Hilda?" 

'  *  I — I  remember  very  well, ' '  said  Hilda.  Her 
voice  was  barely  audible. 

"I  always  did  say  that  if  he  hadn't  gone  off 
to  college  when  he  did,  that  you  and  he — But 
there !  I  mustn't  talk  like  that.  I  was  forgetting 
Mr.  Morgan!  Here  he  comes  now.  Oh,  no. 
It's  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Merrick." 

"I  washed  my  hands  at  the  pump  in  the 
yard!"  said  Joe,  with  real  excitement.  ''First 
time  I  ever  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life !  Took 
a  drink  of  the  water,  too.  It  wasn't  so  bad! 
Do  you  know  I  rather  like  the  country.  I  'd  like 
to  find  a  good  place  'round  here  to  send  my 
little  girl." 

"Your  little  girl?  You  have  a  little  girl, 
then, ' '  Mrs.  Horton  beamed  with  pleasure. 

' '  Sure, ' '  said  Joe  proudly.  *  *  She 's  ten  years 
old!" 

"Ten  years  old!"  Mrs.  Horton  turned  to 
Polly.  "And  you  so  young  appearing!  Why, 

you  can't  be  much  more  than And  the 

mother  of  a  ten-year-old  girl ! ' ' 

"Just  ten  to-morrow,"  said  Polly  smoothly. 
She  gave  Joe  a  malicious  glance,  as  she  held 
out  her  hand.  ' '  Joe,  dear,  don 't  forget  that  you 
promised  me  fifty  dollars  for  her  birthday 
present." 
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"Eh?" 

"What  a  memory  he  has !    Come  over,  Joe ! ' ' 

"I'll  give  you  a  check  to-morrow,"  stam- 
mered Joe. 

"No,  no!  You'll  be  sure  to  forget  it.  I'll 
take  it  now,  Joe." 

"No,  you  won't!" 

"I  really  think  you'd  better,  dear,  or  I'm 
afraid  we  won't  have  a  happy  day  at  all." 
She  winked  slowly  at  Mary  behind  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  back. 

"Here!"  said  Joe  sullenly,  dragging  some 
bills  from  his  pocket. 

"Be  sure  you  buy  something  sensible," 
warned  Mrs.  Horton. 

" Sensible 's  my  middle  name,"  Polly  re- 
assured her. 

The  church  bell  stopped  with  a  final  warning 
tap.  Mrs.  Horton 's  face  clouded  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"They're  beginning  service  now,"  she  said 
regretfully.  "It's  the  first  time  I  ever  missed 
it  except  when  I  was  sick  in  bed.  We  can't 
even  have  hymns.  The  doctor  made  me  promise 
not  to  touch  that  organ,  and  Mary  would  never 
learn  to  play  it. ' '  Suddenly  her  face  lightened 
up.  She  turned  eagerly  to  Hilda,  who  was  lost 
in  a  gloomy  revery.  "Hilda,  dear!  You  used 
to  play.  Won't  you  play  us  something?" 

"I!" 
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"Any  church  music.  It  don't  matter  what. 
And,"  she  added  with  her  gay  little  laugh,  "it 
don't  matter  if  you  don't  play  it  very  well." 
Her  face  sobered  again.  She  linked  her  arm 
through  Hilda's,  and  went  on  in  a  lower  tone 
that  Hilda  alone  could  catch:  "It's  the  spirit  of 
it,  dear.  It  seems  like  we  ought  to  give  thanks. 
For  everything;  for  the  way  you've  come  back, 
for  my  recovery,  for,  oh,  so  many  things! 
You'll  do  it,  dear,  won't  you?" 

"I  can't,  I  can't!"  said  poor  Hilda  wildly. 
She  gently  disengaged  herself  from  the  older 
woman's  restraining  arm,  and  went  over  to 
the  window. 

"Can't  what!"  asked  Mrs.  Horton,  bewil- 
dered by  her  vehemence. 

"She's  given  up  playing  for  ever  so  long," 
chimed  in  Polly.  "But  that  needn't  trouble  us. 
I'll  play  it." 

"You!"  exclaimed  Joe. 

"Sure!  I  learned  to  play  in  the  Or—  -  in 
the  Young  Ladies '  Seminary  where  I  was  edu- 
cated." 

She  went  over,  and  having  turned  the  stool 
as  high  as  it  would  go,  seated  herself.  "What 
shall  I  play?" 

"There's  a  hymn-book  there,  on  the  top. 
Any  of  them." 

"I  forgot  to  say  that  I  play  only  by  ear.  I 
can 't  read  a  note.  How  will  this  do!" 
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She  began  the  opening  bars  of  an  old  Gospel 
hymn,  "Christ  Eeceiveth  Sinful  Men." 

"Hello!"  said  a  genial  voice  from  the  door- 
way, * '  Going  to  dance  ? ' ' 

It  was  Willy,  radiant  over  the  success  of  his 
quest.  Evidently  he  had  carried  out  Sadie 's  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  Under  his  arm, 
wrapped  in  a  dirty  newspaper,  was  a  quart 
bottle.  His  thoroughly  contented  air  suggested 
that  he  had  sampled  its  contents  on  the  way 
back.  Joe  licked  his  lips  enviously. 

"Why,  it's  Sunday!"  laughed  Mrs.  Horton. 

"He's  got  no  memory  at  all.  He's  evea 
worse  than  Mr.  Garfield,"  volunteered  the  or- 
ganist. 

"Sit  down.  We're  going  to  have  some 
hymns,"  explained  Mrs.  Horton.  "I'll  take 
that  for  you,  Mr.  Morgan."  She  reached  out 
her  hand  for  the  bottle. 

But  Willy  was  coy.  "Gasoline,"  he  said 
briefly. 

"Gasoline?" 

"For  the  car." 

"Is  this  all  right?"  asked  Polly  hastily. 

"Splendid!  Come,  Sadie!  Hymns!"  called 
Mrs.  Horton.  "We've  plenty  of  books.  Mary, 
give  Mr.  Merrick  a  book.  No.  211.  All  ready, 
Mrs.  Garfield." 

"All  right." 

But  Mrs.  Horton  held  up  her  hand.    A  little 
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flush  of  embarrassment  masked  the  customary 
pallor  of  her  face. 

"I  never  could  pray  before  folks  for  some 
reason  or  other.  But  I  know  He  understands ! 
Hilda,  dear,  my  heart's  glad  for  you  to-night, 
and  for  my  own  many  blessings.  My  life 
spared,  and  my  girl  safe  in  her  own  home.  God 
make  us  all  worthy  of  His  goodness !  Now ! ' ' 

She,  herself,  took  the  lead.  Her  thin,  quaver- 
ing old  voice,  which  still  retained  all  of  its 
early  sweetness,  went  valiantly  through  the 
first  few  lines  before  anyone  else  joined  in. 

"  Sinners,  Jesus  will  receive, 
Sound  His  word  of  grace  to  all," — 

Mary  and  Merrick  were  sharing  a  book.  At 
the  next  line,  they,  with  Sadie,  who  sang  in  a 
hard,  metallic  voice  as  if  she  really  enjoyed  it, 
joined  in.  Merrick  had  a  fine  baritone  voice, 
which  suggested  a  certain  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  sang  with  an  entire  lack  of  self -con- 
sciousness which  surprised  Mary,  although  she 
could  not  have  well  said  why.  Joe  and  Willy 
were  ludicrously  ill  at  ease.  They  exchanged 
sheepish  glances,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  hid 
their  interesting  countenances  behind  their 
books.  Polly,  at  the  organ,  added  her  throaty 
contralto.  Unseen  by  anyone  except  Mary, 
Hilda  stole  softly  into  the  dining-room,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  an  hysterical  burst  of 
tears.  Shame  at  having  been  led  into  playing 
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upon  the  credulity  of  this  simple-hearted  old 
lady  was  not  the  least  of  her  emotions ! 

"  Who  the  heavenly  pathway  leave, 
All  who  linger,  all  who  fall. 

Sing  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Christ  receiveth  sinful  men, 
Sing  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Christ  receiveth  sinful  men ! 

Come  and  lie  will  give  you  rest, 
Trust  Him,  for  His  word  is  plain. 
He  will  take  the  sinfulest, 
Christ  receiveth  sinful  men! 

Sing  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Christ  receiveth  sinful  men, 
Sing  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
Christ  receiveth  sinful  men  ! " 


CHAPTER  X 

THEY  had  all  gone  into  supper  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hymn  in  a  rather  subdued  state  of  mind. 
But,  as  always,  it  was  Polly  who  came  gallantly 
to  the  rescue.  Hilda  had  so  far  regained  control 
over  herself  that  only  Mary  and  Polly  suspected 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  She  made  a  brave 
pretense  of  eating,  while  Polly  kept  them  all  in 
a  gale  of  laughter  with  an  account  of  her  inter- 
view with  a  farmer's  wife  who  had  tried  to  play 
upon  her  supposed  ignorance  of  all  things  rural 
when  she  had  talked  to  her  about  chickens  and 
eggs.  Only  the  two  girls  understood  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  conversation. 

Willy,  alone,  did  not  share  the  general  amuse- 
ment. For,  astonishing  to  relate,  Willy,  whose 
contempt  for  any  cooking  not  directed  by  a 
duly  accredited  chef,  was  proverbial  among  his 
acquaintances,  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  the  good  things  which  his  hostess  had  pro- 
vided. And  this,  too,  without  the  inevitable 
cocktail  which  he  usually  considered  indispens- 
able. Even  Hilda  roused  herself  sufficiently  to 
wonder  at  him. 

A  sudden  longing  came  over  her  to  slip  away 
for  a  few  moments  by  herself.  To  get  away 
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from  everyone,  to  go  out  of  the  house  and  take  a 
final  look  at  the  old  street,  which  had  once 
seemed  to  her  almost  imposing.  In  the  darkness 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  recognize  her.  Then, 
too,  everybody  was  sure  to  be  at  church.  Hav- 
ing made  a  little  sign  to  Mary,  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  Mrs.  Horton. 

"I'm  sure  you  won't  mind,  if  I  go  out  into 
your  garden  for  a  little.  Really,  I  am  not  hun- 
gry." 

"Not  at  all,"  Mrs.  Horton  assured  her. 
"You  might  shut  the  door  after  you.  I  feel  the 
draught  a  little." 

"Yes,  I  will." 

She  came  into  the  sitting-room,  closing  the 
dining-room  door  carefully  behind  her.  On  a 
chair  in  the  corner  were  her  coat  and  veil.  She 
picked  up  the  veil  and  wound  it  loosely  about  her 
head.  If  by  chance  she  should  meet  anyone,  if 
by  chance  she  should  meet  him,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  to  hide  her  face.  She  would  take 
a  last  look  at  the  old  village  so  fraught  with 
happy,  innocent  memories.  She  had  a  double 
reason  now  for  resolving  never  to  see  it  again. 
How  could  she  ever  hope  to  return,  having  so 
tricked  Mrs.  Horton.  And  yet  Polly  had  done 
it  for  the  best.  Her  quick  wit  had  seized  upon 
the  only  course  that  was  open  to  them  all. 

Her  fingers  had  just  touched  the  knob  of  the 
door,  when  it  turned  sharply  from  the  outside, 
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and  he  stood  on  the  threshold.  Their  eyes  met 
in  mutual  recognition.  Neither  spoke.  Beyond  a 
slight  catching  of  his  breath,  there  was  no  sound. 
Hilda  felt  chained  to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 
She  would  have  given  her  life  for  the  strength  to 
run  away. 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  opened  and 
closed  softly.  From  a  long  way  off  came  Mrs. 
Horton's  voice.  There  was  just  the  suggestion 
of  anxiety  in  her  tone. 

"You  are  all  right,  dear?"  And  then,  peer- 
ing a  moment  in  the  dim  light  of  the  room  at 
the  figure  standing  stonily  at  the  door,  ''Oh,  it's 
you,  doctor.  I  didn't  recognize  you  at  first." 

"I — I  wanted  to  see  you  again  before  bed- 
time," he  managed  to  say. 

"You  make  a  regular  baby  of  me!"  She 
shook  her  head  at  him  disapprovingly.  This  is 
Hilda,  doctor.  Surely  you  haven't  forgottem 
Hilda  Newton!" 

"No."  But  his  steady  gaze  wasn't  for 
Hilda. 

"Of  course  not.  I  wonder  how  many  times 
I've  sat  at  that  very  window  over  there,  and 
seen  you  two  coming  home  from  High  School  to- 
gether !  Have  you  told  him,  Hilda  ? ' ' 

"No,"  said  Hilda  faintly. 

"He'll  be  glad.  Doctor  Simpson,  Hilda's 
married.  She  married  real  well,  a  Mr.  Morgam. 
He's  here  with  her.  He's  at  supper  with  some 
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more  of  Mary's  friends.  Tell  him  all  about  it, 
dear.  I  must  go  back.  I  fancied  you  weren't 
feeling  quite  happy  to-night.  But  I  guess  it  was 
only  my  fancy. ' ' 

With  a  last  kindly  smile  at  them,  over  her 
shoulder,  she  returned  to  the  dining-room. 

' '  Married !   Thank  God ! "  he  said  fervently. 

*  *  It 's  a  lie,  Ned,  all  a  lie.   I  'm  not  married. ' ' 

"But  she — then  what " 

"She  doesn't  know.  Mr.  Morgan  is  here. 
But  he  isn't  my  husband.  We  lied  to  her,  that's 
all." 

She  waited  for  him  to  upbraid  her,  to  de- 
nounce her.  But  he  said  nothing.  His  hands 
—such  strong,  capable,  useful  hands,  how  well 
she  remembered  them! — clenched  at  his  sides. 
He  turned  slowly  as  if  to  go. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something?  Why  don't 
you  tell  me  how  much  you  despise  me  ? ' ' 

He  made  a  protesting  gesture.  "Because 
I  love  you,  Hilda." 

She  shrank  away  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  Her 
hand,  which  should  have  borne  a  ring,  flew  to 
her  throat. 

"No,  no!  Don't,  Ned!  Don't  say  that!  Call 
me  anything  you  like.  I  deserve  it,  I  know.  But 
don't  tell  me  that  you  love  me.  That  I  cannot 
bear!" 

"Always,"  he  said  simply. 

' '  No,  no !    Once  I  thought  you  did  care.    But 
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you    went   away.    I   waited,    but    it   was   so 
long!" 

' '  What  else  was  I  to  do  f "  he  asked.  ' '  I  had 
no  money.  But  all  the  time  I  was  away  I  was 
working  for  you.  And  then,  one  day,  they  told 
me  that  you  had  gone — and  how  you  had  gone.'* 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  unable  to  go  on.  When 
he  spoke  again,  his  voice  was  less  strained. 
"About  three  years  ago,  my  uncle  died  and  left 
me  everything.  I  have  plenty  of  money  now, 
now  when  it  is  too  late.  That  was  why  you 
wouldn't  wait  for  me,  I  suppose,  because  I  was 
poor." 

"What  is  the  use  of  my  denying  it?"  asked 
Hilda  wearily.  "But  it  wasn't  that.  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  being  poor.  I'd  never  been  anything 
else.  But  I  was  so  alone.  And  I  thought  that 
you — that  you  had  forgotten." 

"Forgotten! 'If" 

' '  There  must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
me,  there  must  have  been.  There  wasn't  any 
excuse  at  all.  I  was  just  wrong,  all  wrong.  I'm 
not  worth  a  thought  of  yours!" 

"You  were  very  young,"  he  reminded  her 
gently.  * '  Life 's  a  hard  thing ! ' ' 

"At  least,  I  didn't  really  hurt  you.  I'm  glad 
of  that— thankful !  If  I'd  have  stayed  here,  I 
might  have  ruined  your  life.  But  I  haven't 
done  that,"  she  insisted.  "I  haven't  done 
that,"  she  repeated,  as  if,  failing  any  reply 
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from  him,  she  was  desperately  trying  to  con- 
vince herself  that  her  words  were  true.  Still, 
he  had  no  answer  for  her.  "Ned,  Ned!  Tell 
me  that  I  haven't  hurt  you!" 

"We  can't  go  through  life  without  being 
hurt  many  times,  Hilda, ' '  he  said  gently.  ' '  The 
main  thing  is  to  try  to  rise  above  the  hurts,  I 
suppose."  He  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
squared  his  shoulders.  "I  think,  with  God's 
help,  I  have  won  my  fight." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  reverence. 
Love  and  longing  glorified  her  face. 

"You — you  haven't  married,  I  know  that," 
she  went  on  gently.  "That  isn't  my  fault? 
Tell  me." 

At  last  he  turned  and  looked  at  her.  * '  There 
never  has  been  anyone  but  you,  Hilda.  There 
never  can  be." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know,  I  didn't  know!"  she 
said  in  real  distress. 

"If  you  had  died,  I  could  have  borne  it,  as 
other  men  do.  If  you  had  married  some  other 
man,  I  could  have  learned  to  be  glad  of  your 
happiness.  Neither  death  nor  marriage  could 
have  separated  us,  as  you,  yourself,  have  sep- 
arated us." 

"Ned!    Don't!" 

"I'm  sorry  if  I  hurt  you,  but  I  must.  For 
I  want  you  to  know — I  always  have — that 
when  that  day  comes  which  I  have  waited  for 
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so  long,  that  day  which  I  know  is  coming  some 
time,  when  you  turn  in  horror  from  the  life 
you  are  living,  I  want  you  to  come  back  to  me." 

She  trembled  so  that  she  had  to  lean  on  the 
back  of  the  chair  for  support. 

''You  mean  that  you  love  me  enough  to  take 
me  back?  In  spite  of  everything?" 

"No,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  little  shake  of 
the  head,  "not  that.  Love  doesn't  mean  just 
what  it  meant  to  me  six  years  ago.  All  that 
is  dead,  quite  dead.  Nothing  can  make  things 
as  they  were  before.  But  it  is  equally  true  that 
nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  you  are  the 
woman  I  love.  And,  when  you  are  ready,  when 
you  are  tired  of  the  luxury  and  excitement  and 
gayety,  when  you  need  help,  comfort,  and  a 
home,  you  can  come  to  me,  just  as  you  would 
come  to  your  brother,  if  you  had  one.  1*11  care 
for  you  just  as  I  would  care  for  a  sister,  for  a 
little  child." 

She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands.  Mary,  coming  softly  into  the 
room,  surprised  him  standing,  looking  down  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness. 

"Why,  doctor,  I  didn't  know  you  were 
here!" 

"I  wanted  to  see  your  mother,  Mary.  I'll 
come  later,  when  she's  alone." 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  Hilda 
looked  up.  The  dumb  misery  in  her  eyes  went 
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to  Mary's  heart.  Tears  had  not  come  to  re- 
lieve her  yet. 

'  *  If  only  I  hadn  't  come  here !  I  didn  't  know ! 
How  can  I  go  on  living?  How  can  I  bear  it? 
I've  hurt  him!  Hurt  his  whole  life!" 

"Hush,  dear!"  said  Mary  soothingly.  "It 
must  be  hard,  I  know,  for  you  to  have  to  lie 
to  him." 

"I  didn't.    I  couldn't  lie  to  him." 

"You  told  him  the  truth?" 

"Yes." 

"Hilda,  dear!  He  wasn't  cruel  to  you?  In 
some  ways,  I  fear  he  is  hard." 

"It  would  have  been  easier  if  he  had  been," 
said  Hilda.  "I  had  forgotten  that  there  were 
men  like  that.  I  have  lied  to  myself  for  years. 
I  have  told  myself  that  I  was  really  no  worse 
than  lots  of  other  people;  that  all  the  world 
was  rotten.  But  it  isn't.  In  my  heart,  I  knew 
it  wasn't.  The  world  is  good!  Life  should  be 
sweet  and  clean.  I'm  the  rotten  thing.  The 
world's  all  right.  It's  I  that  am  wrong." 

The  sound  of  a  pushing  back  of  chairs  came 
from  the  dining-room,  and  Willy's  coarse 
laugh  came  in  to  them.  With  a  shudder  of 
disgust,  Hilda  went  over  and  affected  to  ex- 
amine an  ivy  which  grew  outside  one  of  the 
windows.  The  dining-room  door  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Horton  came  in,  leading  the  others. 

"I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Horton,  there 'd  be  good 
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money  in  suppers  like  that  at  the  corner  of 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway!"  said 
Willy  enthusiastically. 

"Fresh  eggs  and  country-cured  ham!  Hot 
biscuits  and  home-made  jam!  Well,  I  should 
say  so!" 

"It's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  a  person  enjoy 
their  food  like  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Horton, 
pleased  and  flattered. 

"He  is  real  cute  at  the  table,"  commented 
Polly.  "Lots  of  folks  have  noticed  that!" 

"You  can't  kid  me,  Polly!"  retorted  Willy. 
For  the  moment  he  was  too  contented  with  life 
in  general  to  be  other  than  perfectly  good- 
natured.  He  selected  a  big  cigar  from  his 
pocket,  and  bit  off  the  end  thoughtfully. 
"When  I  see  a  good  thing,  I  know  enough  to 
grab  it,"  he  finished  with  a  laugh. 

"I'd  kinder  noticed  that,  too.  But,  if  I  were 
you,  I  wouldn't  light  that  cigar  in  here." 

"Why  not?  Oh!  Do  you  object,  ma'am?" 
He  looked  at  Mrs.  Horton. 

"Why,  I "  she  began  doubtfully. 

"Don't  let  him,"  urged  Polly.  "You'd 
smell  it  for  a  month,  Mrs.  Horton.  And  every 
time  one  of  the  neighbors  dropped  in,  it  would 
start  a  new  scandal.  They'd  say  that  Mary 
had  taken  up  smoking  in  New  York." 

"What  an  idea!"  laughed  the  old  lady. 
"Really,  you  know.  I— I  don't  think  I  mind." 
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"Willy,  I  think  Polly  is  right,"  said  Hilda, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "Why  don't  we 
sit  outside,  while  you  men  smoke?  We  must 
start  soon,  you  know." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Joe.  "It's  about  two  hours' 
run  to  Concord.  We  must  get  going  by  nine 
o  'clock. ' ' 

•'Sadie,  bring  some  chairs.  They're  going 
to  sit  out  on  the  porch,"  called  Mary. 

"All  right!"  came  Sadie's  shrill  voice  from 
the  kitchen. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Mrs.  Horton's  mind 
was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  smoking 
was  to  be  done  outside.  "You're  sure  Mr. 
Morgan  won't  think  I'm  rude  and  inhospit- 
able?" she  whispered  to  Polly. 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  Polly  assured  her. 
"Willy's  awful  strong  for  the  moon.  He's  the 
most  romantic  thing,  although  you  wouldn't 
suspect  it!" 

"Yes?"  questioned  Mrs.  Horton,  a  little 
doubtfully.  Somehow  it  was  difficult  even  for 
her  to  visualize  Willy  as  a  romantic  figure. 

"Joe!"  Polly  admonished  him  with  a  dig  in 
the  ribs.  "Help  the  girl,  can't  you?" 

Sadie  was  dragging  two  chairs  from  the 
dining-room,  with  an  air  of  being  greatly  put 
upon.  The  truth  was  that  she  was  consumed 
with  curiosity  about  these  friends  that  Mary 
had  made  in  the  city,  and  particularly  about 
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Hilda  and  her  husband.  She  had  planned  to 
dawdle  as  long  as  possible  over  the  clearing 
of  the  dining-room,  in  the  hope  that  she  might 
catch  stray  bits  of  the  conversation.  And  now 
they  were  all  going  outside !  It  was  enough  to 
put  anyone  in  a  temper! 

"Sure!"  said  Joe,  relieving  Sadie  of  one  of 
her  chairs. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  let  me  speak  to  you 
for  a  moment,  Maryf"  asked  Bob  Merrick, 
under  cover  of  the  general  movement. 

"Why— I " 

"Please!" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Mary,  after  a  moment's 
consideration.  "Coming,  mother f"  she  asked, 
turn i  1112:  away  from  him. 

"I  think  it's  a  little  mite  chilly  for  me," 
said  her  mother  wistfully. 

"We  won't  be  long.  Come  on,  Mary,"  said 
Polly,  holding  out  her  hand. 

All  went  out  on  the  little  porch,  except  Mer- 
rick, who  was  feeling  too  dejected  at  his  re- 
buff to  have  any  inclination  for  general  con- 
versation. 

"Don't  you  smoke?"  asked  Mrs.  Horton. 

His  face  lighted  with  one  of  his  rare  smiles. 
"If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I'd  rather  stay  in 
here  and  talk  with  you." 

'  *  Mind ! "  she  laughed.  ' '  I  love  to  talk.  But 
sit  down."  She  seated  herself  in  one  of  the 
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straight-backed  chairs  at  the  table  and  waved 
her  hand  towards  the  big  arm-chair  in  which 
she  had  been  seated  before  supper.  "Take 
the  easy-chair.  Most  folks  like  it.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  I  don't.  But  since  I've  been 
ill,  Mary  insists  on  my  using  it.  They  all  treat 
me  as  if  I  were  a  baby!  You  see,  when  I  was 
young,  they  weren't  considered  proper.  And 
I  never  have  got  used  to  them. ' ' 

1  'Thank  you,"  said  Merrick.  He  took  the 
big  chair  to  please  her. 

On  the  return  from  her  last  trip  with  the 
chairs,  Sadie,  who  had  been  still  further  ruf- 
fled by  the  fact  that  Willy  had  declined  to 
assist  her,  although  she  had  held  a  chair  out 
to  him,  was  able  to  relieve  her  mind  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

"It's  a  good  thing  they  wouldn't  let  'em 
smoke  in  here !  I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Horton,  I  was 
scared  for  a  minute!  We'd  have  smelled  it 
for  weeks." 

"I  don't  know  as  there's  any  real  harm  in 
tobacco  smoke,  Sadie." 

"Nasty  stuff!  Always  makes  me  think  of 
men!"  replied  Sadie  with  a  sidelong  look  at 
Merrick,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  that 
unrepentant  representative  of  the  despised 
sex  smile  broadly. 

"Sadie's  incorrigible.  I  do  believe  she  gets 
worse  and  worse  every  year,"  commented  Mrs. 
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Horton.  But  she  was  obliged  to  join  in  Mer- 
rick's  laugh. 

"It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since  I  was  in 
a  place  like  this,"  he  said  pleasantly,  when 
he  had  recovered  from  Sadie's  onslaught. 

"It's  a  shabby  little  place,"  said  his  hostess 
deprecatingly. 

"It's  a  home." 

"Yes,  it's  that.  It  hasn't  been  easy  to  keep 
it.  But  everybody  needs  a  home,  and  I  had 
Mary  to  bring  up." 

"I  used  to  live  like  this,  a  long  time  ago. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  that  time  a  lot,  since 
I  came  here.  There  was  a  little  old  lady  in 
that  home,  too.  You  remind  me  a  good  deal 
of  her." 

"Your  mother?" 

"Yes." 

"We're  a  lot  alike,  I  guess,  we  mothers." 

"Yes,  you're  a  lot  alike;  good  and  wise." 

"And  yet" — she  gave  a  little  reminiscent 
laugh — "my  daughter  thinks  my  worldly 
knowledge  is  not  very  great;  or,  at  least,  she 
thinks  that  the  whole  world  has  changed  so 
fast  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  keep  up  with 
it !  I  know  more  about  what's  going  on  in  the 
world  than  she  gives  me  credit  for,  and  I  know 
some  things  that  she  doesn't.  It's  just  what's 
always  been  going  on.  Folks  are  good,  or  bad, 
or  a  little  of  both,  just  like  they  always  were. 
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There  are  bad  folks  right  here  in  this  little 
town,  just  like  there  are  in  New  York.  If  you 
switched  them  round,  it  wouldn't  change  them 
any.  There's  lots  of  good  in  this  old  world 
yet,  if  folks  would  only  look  for  it.  There  was 
never  a  time  that  pigs  couldn't  find  plenty  of 
nasty  things  to  eat,  if  they  kept  going  round 
with  their  noses  in  the  dirt!" 

"Y-e-s.  Only,  just  now,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  to  go  round  with  your  nose  in  the 
dirt!" 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  taste.  If  I  was  you, 
I'd  rather  keep  my  face  clean." 

"I  had  very  nearly  made  up  my  mind  that 
it  didn't  pay.  I  have  been  working  very  hard 
up  to  a  few  months  ago.  I  sacrificed  every 
pleasure  in  life,  for  a  good  many  years,  for 
money.  And  I  got  what  I  wanted. ' ' 

Mrs.  Horton  gave  him  a  shrewd  look. 
"Then,  of  course,  you're  satisfied,"  she  re- 
marked dryly. 

"I  had  nobody  to  share  my  money  with. 
There  was  no  need  of  grubbing  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  for  more.  So  I  decided  I'd  go  in  for 
pleasure. ' ' 

"And  you  started  out  to  hunt  for  it." 

"To  buy  it,"  he  said,  his  face  hardening. 

"Yes,  I  know.  Lots  of  folks  do  that.  You 
found  plenty  of  it  for  sale,  of  course." 

"No,  I  didn't." 
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Mrs.  Horton  laughed  again,  her  wise  little 
laugh  of  toleration.  "The  trouble  with  you, 
young  man,  is  that,  if  you  found  what  you 
were  looking  for,  you  wouldn't  know  it!  Wait 
a  minute."  She  went  over  to  a  little  stand  in 
the  corner,  and  came  back  to  him  with  an  old- 
fashioned  photograph  album,  turning  the 
leaves  as  she  came.  "Let  me  show  you  some- 
thing. There!"  She  pointed  to  a  faded,  old 
picture.  Merrick  got  up  and  bent  over  the 
table  to  look  at  it. 

"That's  my  father.  He  went  out  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  a  forty-niner.  He  did  a  good 
deal  the  same  thing  you  say  you're  doing,  and 
it  killed  him." 

"He  died  out  there?" 

"Of  a  broken  heart.  He  started  in  to  hunt 
for  a  good  thing.  One  day  he  thought  he'd 
located  a  gold  mine.  He  sent  back  here,  and 
sold  everything  he  owned,  and  started  to  work 
it.  He  was  mighty  sure  he  was  right,  a  lot 
surer  than  you  are.  He  worked,  and  worked, 
and  worked  until  it  was  too  late  to  come  back. 
He  just  poured  his  life  away  into  that  hole  in 
the  ground.  It  was  a  long  time  before  he'd  be- 
lieve that  the  shiny,  yellow  stuff  he  had  found 
wasn't  what  he  wanted.  It  was  iron  pyrites; 
what  they  call  'Fool's  Gold.'  " 

"I  see." 

"He  had  a  good  farm  here.    He  might  have 
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stayed  at  home  and  worked  that."  She  gave 
him  one  of  her  quick,  bird-like  looks.  Her 
smile  was  genially  humorous.  "You  see  the 
moral  I  am  trying  to  draw  from  my  poor 
father's  life?  I  guess  you'd  find  a  lot  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  world,  if  you  didn't  run  round  quite 
so  hard  looking  for  it. ' ' 

For  answer,  he  held  out  his  hand.  She  took 
it  in  both  of  her  own  and  gave  it  a  motherly 
pat. 

"I  warned  you  I  just  loved  to  talk,"  she 
laughed.  "It's  your  own  fault  for  encourag- 
ing me ! ' ' 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  going  over  to 
the  window,  called:  "Mary!  Oh,  Mary!" 

"Yes,  mother?  "  came  Mary's  voice  from 
outside.  A  second  later,  her  charming  head 
appeared  at  the  window. 

"I  wish  you'd  put  this  shawl  on,"  said  her 
mother,  holding  out  a  shawl  she  had  picked 
up  from  a  chair.  "It's  getting  chilly.  And 
take  Mr.  Merrick  out  with  the  others.  I  want 
to  see  how  Sadie's  getting  on,  washing  the 
best  china.  Sadie's  a  real  good  girl,"  she  ex- 
plained to  Merrick,  "but,  somehow,  she's  apt 
to  be  in  a  bad  temper  Sundays!"  And  she 
hurried  away  to  stand  guard  over  her 
treasures. 

"Will  you  come  out?"  asked  Mary.    There 
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was  an  unflattering  lack  of  interest  in  her 
tone. 

Merrick  reached  the  window  in  a  few  quick 
strides.  Her  hands  were  resting  on  the  sill. 
He  grasped  them  quickly  in  his  own,  before 
she  had  time  to  forestall  him  by  taking  them 
away. 

1  'Mary!  What  you  said  was  true.  I  did 
come  here  hoping  to  take  you  away  with  me. 
I  came  into  this  house  as  a  thief  comes.  I 
don't  wonder  at  your  contempt,  now  that  I  see 
things  in  their  true  light!" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Mary  coldly.  She 
wrenched  her  hands  away  as  the  door  opened 
to  admit  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"I  couldn't  stand  for  any  more  smoke,  as 
I  was  simply  dead  for  a  cigarette  myself. 
Only,  I  was  afraid  if  I  had  one,  the  fire  engines 
would  come  clanging  down  the  street!"  ex- 
plained Polly. 

"Enough's  a  plenty!" — Willy  heaved  an 
enormous  sigh.  "Let's  beat  it  back  to  New 
York.  How  these  natives  live  way  off  here 
gets  me !  How  long  is  a  day  in  this  old  burg, 

Mary*" 

"Long  enough  to  get  wise  to  yourself  some- 
times, Willy,"  admonished  Polly.  "But  you're 
right  about  one  thing.  We'd  better  be  on  our 
way. ' ' 

"You    would   come.    It's   your   own   fault 
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if    you    don't    like    it!"    commented    Hilda 
tartly. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Joe,  rousing  himself 
from  a  brown  study,  "I  believe  a  fellow  could 
live  in  a  town  like  this  on  about  five  dollars  a  , 
week. ' ' 

"Mary!"   said   Polly,   clasping  her  hands, 
"You're  going  to  have  a  new  neighbor!" 


CHAPTER  XI 

EVEN  Joe  joined  in  the  general  laughter  that 
greeted  this  sally.  Willy  was  particularly 
pleased.  The  mental  picture  of  Joe  buried 
alive  in  this  stagnant  little  place  appealed  so 
strongly  to  him  that  he  laughed  until  the  tears 
came. 

Polly  stood  looking  down  at  him,  fairly  rock- 
ing with  mirth  in  Mrs.  Horton's  disprized 
chair,  with  a  smile  of  amused  tolerance.  It 
was  not  often  that  she  made  such  a  hit  with 
Willy! 

Unseen  by  any  of  them,  a  tall  lank  figure 
darkened  the  door  which  they  had  left  opened 
behind  them.  For  a  moment  the  man  hesitated 
before  coming  in.  It  was  only  when  his  grat- 
ing voice  fell  on  their  ears  that  they  were 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"An  unusual  honor  for  our  little  village," 
he  said  with  a  sneer.  It  was  Horace  Worth. 
Even  Polly  showed  that  she  was  disconcerted 
by  his  arrival. 

"We  just  happened  to  be  passing  through," 
explained  Joe  lamely. 

But  Worth  did  not  even  look  at  him.  The 
only  one  of  the  little  party  whom  he  con- 
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descended  to  notice  at  all  was  Merrick. 
Hatred  and  rage  sparkled  in  his  hard  brown 
eyes  as  he  met  Merrick 's  unabashed  glance. 

"And  you,  sir?  Did  you  also  'just  happen 
to  be  passing  through'?"  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  insulting  than  his  manner. 

"Before  I  answer  your  polite  questions," 
retorted  Merrick  coolly,  "I  want  to  know  ex- 
actly what  right  you  have  to  put  them." 

"From  boyhood,  I  have  been  familiar  with 
this  house.  I  have  the  right  to  protect  it  from 
the  presence  of  people  like  you!" 

This  short  dialogue  had  given  Mary  time  to 
recover  herself.  She  had  been  badly  fright- 
ened— not  for  herself,  but  for  her  mother;  for 
it  was  apparent  that  Horace  was  in  one  of  his 
ugliest  moods,  ripe  for  the  carrying  out  of  all 
his  earlier  threats — at  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance. 

' '  They  are  going  in  a  moment,  Horace, ' '  she 
said  pleadingly.  "Please  don't  make  any 
trouble  now.  Mother  is  overtired  as  it  is. 
She  isn't  strong  enough  to  bear  any  excite- 
ment. ' ' 

But  Worth  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
listen  to  any  reason;  from  her  least  of  all. 

"I  confess  with  shame  that  I  have  already 
failed  in  my  duty  when  I  kept  silent  about  the 
life  I  found  you  living  in  New  York.  Fool  that 
I  was,  I  believed  you  when  you  said  that  life 
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was  over  for  good.  But  now,  that  I  find  that 
this  man  has  followed  you  here,  I  will  keep 
silent  no  longer.  It  is  your  mother's  right  to 
know  the  truth." 

He  made  a  step  toward  the  dining-room 
door,  but  Mary  forestalled  him  by  blocking 
his  way. 

"You  shan't  do  it!" 

"I  forbid  your  interference  here!"  said 
Merrick,  stepping  to  her  side.  It  was  the  most 
injudicious  thing  he  could  have  done.  He 
realized  that  too  late. 

"You  forbid!"  Worth  raised  his  clenched 
fist.  Mary  gave 'a  stifled  scream. 

"What  is  the  trouble  here!"  came  a  quiet 
voice  from  the  doorway.  It  was  Doctor  Simp- 
son. His  steady  eyes  scanned  each  of  the 
troubled  faces  in  turn,  dwelling  a  moment  on 
Hilda's  averted  face. 

"Doctor!  Help  me!  Don't  let  Horace 
speak  to  mother!"  cried  Mary. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  her  the  truth,"  repeated 
Worth  doggedly. 

"He  doesn't  know  the  truth.  His  narrow, 
little  mind  can't  credit  any  good  to  anyone 
beside  himself!  What  he  is  going  to  say  will 
kill  my  mother.  It  will  break  her  heart ! ' ' 

Doctor  Simpson  was  at  the  angry  man's 
side  in  two  strides. 

"Worth,  I  warn  you  that  Mrs.  Horton  is  in 
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no  condition  to  bear  any  excitement,  any 
shock. ' ' 

"She  has  a  right  to  know  her  daughter's 
danger.  I  am  going  to  tell  her  just  what  and 
who  these  people  are!" 

"No,  no!  I  forbid  it."  He  caught  Worth's 
wrist  in  an  iron  grip. 

Worth  struggled  vainly  to  free  himself. 
"Mrs.  Horton!  Mrs.  Horton!"  he  called. 

"Look  out,  Worth!"  said  Merrick  threat- 
eningly. 

"Mrs.  Horton!    Mrs.  Horton!" 

"Yes,  yes,  Horace!  I'm  coming!  In  just 
a  minute!"  Mrs.  Horton 's  thin,  little  voice 
sounded  impatient. 

"As  her  physician,  I  forbid  you  to  speak  a 
word  to  my  patient!" 

"I'll  save  her  from  that  man,  no  matter 
whether  you  forbid  me  or  not ! ' ' 

"Stop  him,  stop  him,  doctor!"  implored 
Mary. 

Merrick  caught  him  by  the  arm.  "Don't 
you  dare  speak!" 

"Mrs.  Horton!  Mrs.  Horton!"  called  Worth 
once  more. 

One  of  Merrick 's  hands  shot  out  and  clutched 
him  by  the  throat.  The  doctor,  pinioning  him 
by  the  arms,  jerked  his  head  towards  the  open 
door.  Merrick  nodded  that  he  understood. 

They  had  hustled  him  across  the  room  al- 
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most  as  far  as  the  door  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  throwing  him  bodily  out  of  the  house, 
when  Mrs.  Horton  came  slowly  into  the  room. 
She  looked  woefully  weak  and  exhausted.  She 
was  obliged  to  lean  heavily  on  the  back  of  the 
big  chair  as  she  paused  just  inside  the  room. 
For  a  moment  she  didn't  seem  to  take  in  what 
was  going  on  before  her.  Then  her  eyes  sud- 
denly dilated  with  fright. 

"What  is  it?"  she  gasped. 

"It's  Mary!"  Worth's  voice  was  a  hoarse 
scream. 

"Mary!"  Her  terrified  eyes  flew  to  her 
daughter.  One  of  her  hands  pressed  tightly 
against  her  heart,  she  took  another  step  for- 
ward. 

"It's  nothing,  Mrs.  Horton,"  said  Doctor 
Simpson.  He  loosened  his  hold  on  Worth  and 
went  over  to  the  side  of  his  patient.  "You 
mustn't  excite  yourself." 

"What  is  it!"  Her  voice  was  so  faint  that 
only  the  doctor  was  able  to  catch  the  words. 
She  was  panting  as  if  she  had  been  running. 

Mary  threw  her  arms  about  her  with  a  pro- 
tecting gesture.  "Mother,  dear,  you  mustn't 
excite  yourself.  Don't  listen  to  Horace.  He's 
made  a  dreadful  mistake.  The  doctor  tells 
you  it's  nothing." 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Horton  was  so  pal- 
pably alarming  that  even  Horace  Worth, 
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blinded  by  passion  as  he  was,  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  it.  Even  he  could  not  go  on  with 
his  self-imposed  duty  with  that  stricken  old 
figure  before  him.  Merrick,  too,  loosened  his 
hold,  and  came  over  to  Mrs.  Horton. 

''Mrs.  Horton,"  he  began,  "it's  only  that 
this  man— 

"It's  something  about  my  girl.  I  want  to 
know  it."  She  was  shaking  in  Mary's  arms, 
her  breath  still  coming  in  long,  quivering 
gasps. 

"I  love  her!  I  want  to  marry  her!"  said 
Robert  Merrick.  He  did  not  dare  take  his 
eyes  from  Mrs.  Horton 's  face,  even  to  glance 
at  Mary.  He  heard  her  say  "Oh!"  under  her 
breath. 

"Mary  marry  you!"  said  Horace  Worth 
contemptuously. 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  are  you  keep- 
ing from  me?"  Mrs.  Horton 's  questioning 
glance  rested  on  Worth's  face. 

"The  truth!"  he  exclaimed  violently. 
"You've  got  to  know  it!" 

Merrick  wheeled  on  him.  His  face  was 
threatening. 

"Stop!"  "Remember!  I  warned  you!" 
The  two  commands  came  from  Merrick  and  the 
doctor  simultaneously. 

"Mother,  don't  listen  to  him,"  begged 
Mary. 
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Mrs.  Horton's  eyes  closed,  as  if  she  no 
longer  had  the  strength  to  keep  them  open. 
She  was  almost  a  dead  weight  in  her  daugh- 
ter's arms.  "Let  him  speak.  He  must!"  she 
murmured. 

"The  story  she  wrote  you  of  her  work,  of 
the  sewing  she  had  found  to  do,  was  like  all 
the  rest — a  tissue  of  lies!"  Worth's  tone  was 
exultant. 

The  effect  of  this  cruel  speech  on  the  half- 
fainting  woman  was  extraordinary.  It  was  as 
if  the  shock  had  galvanized  her  into  life.  A 
wave  of  color  flooded  her  face.  Her  widely 
opened  eyes  sparkled  with  indignation.  She 
shook  off  her  daughter's  supporting  arm,  and 
standing  erect,  without  even  the  support  of  the 
table,  hurled  her  defiance  at  her  girl's  tra- 
ducer. 

"You  shan't  speak  so  about  my  daughter. 
She  did  work.  Three  times  she  sent  me 
money!" 

"His  money!"  He  pointed  at  Merrick.  "It 
was  with  him  I  found  her." 

"Don't  listen  to  him,  mother,  dear!  Listen 
to  me!  The  things  he  says  are  false.  You 
can't  believe  them!" 

"I  want  to  save  her  from  herself;  from  these 
friends  of  hers,  as  they  dare  to  call  them- 
selves! From  men  like  this  Merrick,  and 
women  like  Hilda!" 
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''Hilda  is  Mr.  Morgan's  wife!"  said  Mrs. 
Horton  sternly. 

"His  wife!  She  is  his  mistress!  Just  as 
Mary,  your  daughter,  is— 

"Stop!"  cried  Mrs.  Horton  in  a  ringing 
tone,  as  Merrick  started  for  Worth. 

"I  tell  you  I  saw " 

"I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  saw.  I  don't 
want  to  know  the  evil  things  I  see  in  your  face ! 
You  shan't  say  them.  Do  you  think  I  would 
take  your  word  against  my  daughter's? 
Against  the  baby  I  brought  into  the  world, 
and  loved  and  tended  all  these  years?"  She 
held  out  yearning  arms,  and  Mary  went 
straight  to  them.  "If  the  thing  you  hint  at 
is  true,  do  you  think  I  wouldn't  know  it! 
When  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  do  you  think  I 
don't  read  her  heart?  I  do,  I  do!  When  she 
first  came  back  to  me,  I  read  it.  And  it's 
clean,  it's  clean,  it's  clean!" 

Her  little,  thin  voice  was  high  and  shrill. 
But  on  the  last  word  it  broke.  There  was  a 
choking  rattle  in  her  throat.  Her  clasp  on 
Mary  loosened.  Her  arms  fell  to  her  side. 
Her  eyelids  drooped  as  if  she  were  suddenly 
overcome  with  the  desire  for  sleep.  She  lifted 
one  hand  slowly,  with  great  apparent  effort, 
as  if  the  movement  were  almost  too  much  for 
her  feeble  strength,  and  pressed  it  against  her 
heart. 
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Mary  stood  watching  her,  as  did  the  others, 
with  terrified  eyes.  But  Doctor  Simpson  was 
ready.  During  her  passionate  arraignment  of 
Horace  Worth  he  had  been  busily  rummaging 
in  his  black  bag,  and  now  he  was  at  his  pa- 
tient's side.  "Call  Sadie  to  help  you.  Send 
everyone  else. out  of  the  house,"  he  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  Mary. 

"Go,  go,  all  of  you!"  said  Mary.  But  it  was 
to  Merrick  she  spoke.  "And  for  God's  sake 
take  that  man  with  you.  He  must  be  satisfied 
with  his  work  now!" 

"Come,  Worth!"  Merrick  laid  an  authori- 
tative hand  on  Worth's  arm,  and  led  him  to 
the  door.  They  all  followed  in  a  sort  of  panic 
of  fear.  Hilda,  lingering  for  a  moment  with 
the  intention  of  offering  her  services,  was  just 
in  time  to  see  Mrs.  Horton  reel  and  fall  into 
the  doctor's  arms,  as  Sadie,  in  response  to 
Mary's  summons,  came  hurrying  into  the 
room.  She  followed  the  rest  out,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

The  moon  was  up  now,  and  the  little,  old- 
fashioned  garden  lay  bathed  in  its  silvery 
light.  Here  and  there,  the  trees  looked  almost 
black  in  the  shadow.  Without  speaking,  Polly, 
Joe,  and  Willy  seated  themselves  on  the  rustic 
seat  that  surrounded  the  largest  of  them. 
Horace  Worth  remained  standing  by  the  steps 
of  the  porch,  his  head  sunk  on  his  chest. 
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Hilda,  pacing  restlessly  up  the  little  graveled 
path  that  ran  from  the  porch  to  the  gate, 
glanced  at  him  from  time  to  time  with  a  sort 
of  scornful  pity. 

Did  he  at  last  realize  what  he  had  done? 
Had  his  pharisaical  self-sufficiency  at  last  been 
pierced  by  Mrs.  Horton's  anguish  so  that  for 
once  in  his  life  he  comprehended  what  a  meanly 
abject  figure  he  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
even  his  own  little  world?  Even  Willy,  whose 
standards  of  life  and  conduct  left  much  to  be 
desired,  considered  him  a  crawling  sneak. 
How  could  anyone  be  so  blinded  by  mistaken 
zeal  and  passion  as  to  strike  at  a  defenseless 
old  woman,  whose  life,  in  the  best  conditions, 
seemed  to  hang  by  so  slender  a  thread!  Even 
if  the  shock  did  not  prove  to  be  fatal,  and 
there  was  every  chance  that  it  would,  could  he 
cherish  any  hope  of  ever  being  forgiven  by 
the  doctor,  by  Mary,  by  any  of  Mrs.  Horton's 
friends  ? 

The  utter  dejection  of  his  whole  attitude  ex- 
pressed the  bitter  knowledge  that  his  little  world 
of  hope  had  toppled  about  his  devoted  head. 

And  yet,  she  felt  a  measure  of  pity  for 
him.  He  seemed  to  have  a  certain  sincerity 
of  character  which  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions.  That  his  love  for  Mary  was 
the  biggest  thing  that  had  ever  come  into 
his  life,  Hilda  believed.  She  could  under- 
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stand — who  better? — what  such  a  shipwreck 
would  mean.  To  wake  each  morning  with  the 
same  dull  heartache,  the  same  hopelessness, 
the  same  regret!  And  to  know  that  it  would 
never  be  any  better!  Yes,  much  as  she  de- 
spised him,  Hilda  was  sorry  for  him  at  last. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  anyone  spoke. 
From  time  to  time,  the  light  seemed  to  move 
in  that  little  room  upstairs,  as  if  someone  car- 
ried the  lamp  over  to  the  bedside  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  table. 
Occasionally  the  silhouette  of  Sadie's  head 
etched  itself  strongly  on  the  drawn  window 
shade  of  the  kitchen  window.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain comfort  in  watching  the  deft,  swift  man- 
ner in  which  she  moved  about.  There  was  no 
nervousness,  no  uncertainty  about  the  reliable 
Sadie.  She  knew  what  was  expected  of  her, 
and  she  was  energetically  carrying  out  her 
part  with  no  useless  expenditure  of  emotion. 

Hilda  stifled  an  impulse  to  go  to  her  for  news. 
She  felt  sure  that  Sadie's  manner,  if  not  her 
words,  would  rebuke  her  for  the  interruption. 
No,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  and  hope. 
She  felt  that  she  must  be  more  deeply  inter- 
ested than  any  of  the  others— even  Polly— in 
the  outcome. 

After  all  Mrs.  Horton  really  meant  nothing 
to  any  of  them  aside  from  the  fact  that  she 
happened  to  be  Mary's  mother.  But  with  her- 
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self,  it  was  different.  Any  person  or  thing  that 
remotely  touched  on  her  early  life  had  an  al- 
most sacred  significance,  particularly  since  that 
terrible  interview  earlier  in  the  day  with  Doctor 
Simpson. 

Joe  was  the  first  one  to  break  the  silence. 
He  spoke  in  a  tone  hardly  above  a  whisper, 
with  Polly.  While  Hilda  could  not  catch  his 
words,  she  was  sure  that  he  was  urging  the 
propriety  of  their  starting  away  without  de- 
lay. But  Polly  only  shook  her  head. 

Joe  turned  to  Willy  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
back  him  up  in  his  desire  to  get  away  from 
the  disagreeable  situation  into  which  his  self- 
ish folly  had  led  them,  only  to  find  that  even 
the  shadow  of  death  could  not  keep  Willy 
awake.  With  his  head  against  the  trunk  of  the 
old  tree,  Willy  was  slumbering  as  placidly  as 
if  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  card  table  at  home. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Willy  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  advantage  when  wrapt  in 
slumber.  His  heavy  face,  flushed  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing  in  his  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, looked  coarser  than  ever.  Hilda  gave  him 
a  glance  of  shuddering  disgust. 

At  the  sound  of  the  whispered  conference 
between  Joe  and  Polly,  Horace  Worth  roused 
himself  from  his  revery,  and  moved  heavily 
towards  the  gate.  Was  he  going?  Hilda  hoped 
he  was.  Merrick  came  quietly  over  and  took 
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his  stand  beside  her,  just  as  Mary  opened  the 
door  and  came  out  on  the  porch. 

"Your  mother?"  began  Merrick. 

"The  doctor  sent  me  away,"  said  Mary  in 
a  lifeless  tone.  Her  eyes  were  red  with 
weeping. 

Hilda  sank  down  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
clasped  her  long  arms  about  her  knees. 

"If  we've  killed  her — among  us — we  ought 
to  be  killed  ourselves !  There  is  no  excuse  for 
us;  none  at  all — for  any  of  us!" 

"Why  don't  you  go?"  demanded  Worth, 
from  the  gate. 

"We  can't  go!  How  can  we?  Without 
knowing  just  how  much  harm  we  have  done." 

"WTiy  didn't  you  all  stay  where  you  be- 
longed?" Worth  came  forward,  his  hands 
clenched  at  his  sides.  "You  had  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  choose  from!  Why  couldn't 
you  let  us  alone?" 

It  was  Mary  who  answered  him.  And  as  he 
met  her  cold  glance,  Hilda  saw  hope  die  in 
his  face. 

"Their  coming  here  was  wrong.  But  it  was 
nothing  to  what  you  did!" 

"Mary!  Don't  say  that!  I  did  what  I  did 
for  your  sake!" 

"No,"  said  Mary  steadily.  "You  did  it 
because  you  were  angry  with  me.  And  to  hurt 
me,  you  wrung  that  poor  old  woman's  heart 
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We  haven't  much  to  be  proud  of,"  she  went  on 
bitterly,  "none  of  us  here.  But  there  isn't 
one  of  us  that  would  have  done  a  thing  like 
that!" 

"Mary!" 

Did  she  do  it  purposely,  to  stab  him  the  more 
deeply  before  them  all,  these  people  whom  he 
hated!  Or  was  she  unconscious  of  her  use  of 
the  "we"  and  "us"?  After  all,  what  did  it 
matter?  She  had  ranged  herself  with  them 
against  him.  If  she  had  not  done  it  with  a 
purpose,  it  only  showed  how  far  away  from  him 
she  had  unconsciously  drifted.  He  knew  that 
he  was  beaten  and  defeated. 

"She  may  forgive  you — if  you  haven't 
killed  her!  But  I  won't.  Never!  Never! 
No  matter  what  happens." 

His  hard  mouth  contracted  with  pain.  He 
made  a  gesture  of  despairing  renunciation, 
which  was  not  without  a  certain  dignity,  and 
turned  away. 

"Looks  like  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  had 
stubbed  his  toe,"  came  Polly's  malicious 
voice. 

Joe  gave  a  grunt  of  disgust,  and  favored 
Worth  with  a  glance  of  frank  contempt. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  Sunday  school  gag,  a 
guy  like  that  couldn't  make  a  living.  He'd 
starve  to  death  in  New  York!" 

"Just  think  what  ten  cents'  worth  of  insect 
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powder  could  have  done  for  this  community 
when  he  was  young!"  taunted  Polly. 

Worth  was  goaded  into  speech.  "I  did  my 
duty.  Your  opinions  matter  nothing!"  He 
scowled  at  the  unabashed  Polly. 

"I  suppose  not.  But  it's  a  comfort  to  me, 
the  letting  you  know  it."  She  turned  sud- 
denly and  shook  Willy  violently  by  the  arm. 

"Eh?  What?  What  is  it?"  demanded 
Willy,  only  partly  aroused. 

"We're  having  charades,  Willy!  We  want 
you  to  pretend  that  you're  a  human  being — if 
you  can!" 

If  the  little  group  by  the  porch  heard  any 
of  this  dialogue,  they  gave  no  sign.  Hilda  and 
Mary  each  seemed  lost  in  her  own  sad  thoughts. 
If  Mary  were  conscious  of  Robert  Merrick's 
presence,  she  gave  no  sign.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  standing  with  his  hands  clasped  on 
the  little  railing  that  flanked  the  steps  leading 
up  to  the  porch.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mary 's 
face.  Pity  and  sympathy  for  her  gave  his  face 
a  new  expression. 

"Your  mother's  askin'  for  yer."  It  was 
Sadie,  who  had  appeared  quietly  in  the  door- 
way. Her  hard,  bright  glance  took  in  the  young 
man,  who  seemed  to  have  eyes  only  for  Mary, 
and  the  figure  of  Hilda  crouched  on  the  lower 
step.  But  her  harsh  voice  was  almost  gentle. 

Mary  roused  herself  with  an  effort.    "Oh!" 
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she  said  under  her  breath.  She  turned  in- 
stinctively to  Merrick.  "I — I'm  afraid,  I'm 
afraid!"  She  threw  out  her  hand  with  an 
appealing  gesture.  He  took  it  in  both  of  his 
own  strong  hands,  giving  her  a  pat  of  en- 
couragement. 

11  Steady,  Mary!" 

For  a  moment  she  left  her  hand  in  his. 

"I'll  go,"  she  said,  turning  towards  the 
house. 

Horace  Worth  had  been  watching  them  with 
somber  jealousy. 

"How  is  she?"  He  addressed  himself  to 
Sadie. 

"I  hate  to  disappoint  you,  Horace,"  said 
Sadie  coldly,  "but  she's  a  lot  better  than 
you've  any  right  to  expect." 

"I  am  not  leaving  with  the  others,"  said 
Merrick.  He,  too,  looked  at  Sadie.  "There 
must  be  some  sort  of  a  hotel  in  this  place.  I 
don't  care  how  bad  it  is." 

"Then  you  won't  be  disappointed,"  said 
Sadie,  with  her  dry  smile.  "Straight  down, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Ther  Palace 
Hotel,  they  call  it." 

"Thanks,"  said  Merrick.  He  started  to- 
wards the  gate. 

"Going  to  shake  us?"  inquired  Willy,  now 
thoroughly  awake. 

"Yes." 
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"Good  luck  to  you,"  said  Willy  with  some- 
thing like  enthusiasm.  "  You  're  a  real  sport! 
Thone  me  when  you  get  back  to  old  Broad- 
way. ' ' 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  Broadway,"  said 
Merrick  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  started  down 
the  street. 

"He's  kidding  us.  He  must  be!"  was 
Willy's  comment. 

"Bet  you  fifty  he's  back  within  the  week," 
said  Joe  with  decision. 

"I'll  take  that  bet,"  said  Polly,  getting  up 
from  her  seat.  "It's  time  we  got  out  of  this." 

"If  she  is  better,  yes.  We  must  go,"  said 
Hilda,  rousing  herself. 

"Your  things  is  all  in  ther  sitting-room. 
You  won't  disturb  her  none,  she's  upstairs," 
volunteered  Sadie. 

"Ten  o'clock!"  said  Joe,  consulting  his 
watch.  "Come  on,  Polly." 

Polly  nodded  in  assent,  and  clinging  to  Joe's 
arm  with,  for  her,  an  unusual  desire  for  mascu- 
line support,  she  started  for  the  house,  fol- 
lowed by  Willy.  Hilda  got  slowly  to  her  feet. 
The  expression  of  hopeless  weariness  in  her 
face  would  have  aroused  pity  in  almost  any 
man.  But  the  emotion  it  aroused  in  Willy  was 
of  a  different  nature.  Having  let  Joe  and 
Polly  go  into  the  house  ahead  of  him,  he  laid 
a  heavy  detaining  hand  on  Hilda's  shoulder. 
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1  'What's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  said 
harshly.  "I'm  no  fool.  Don't  you  think  it. 
Don't  try  to  put  anything  over  on  me!" 

"Hush,  Willy!"  She  indicated  Worth  with 
a  jerk  of  her  head. 

Willy  gave  a  contemptuous  snort  to  indicate 
how  little  he  cared  whether  he  was  overheard 
or  not. 

"Get  that  look  off  your  face.  Stop  that 
sniveling.  I've  had  about  enough  of  it  to-day 
to  last  me  a  lifetime!  Do  you  hear!"  He 
frowned  threateningly. 

As  he  went  heavily  up  the  steps,  Hilda 
threw  out  her  hands  with  a  despairing  gesture. 
Without  a  word  of  protest,  she  followed  him 
through  the  door.  Around  the  corner  of  the 
house  from  the  kitchen,  Mary  came  hurrying 
to  the  pump,  which  had  furnished  Joe  with  so 
novel  a  sensation  earlier  in  the  day.  In  her 
hand  she  carried  a  large  pitcher.  As  she 
started  to  fill  it,  Horace  Worth  joined  her  in 
a  last  effort  at  reconciliation. 

"You  will  forgive  me  some  day,  Mary.  In 
time  you  will  grow  to  realize  that  I  was  only 
trying  to  save  you.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  are 
going  to  harden  your  heart  against  me  after 
all  the  years  I  have  loved  you,  for  doing  what 
I  believed  to  be  my  duty!" 

"She  is  better,  Horace,"  said  Mary,  not  an- 
swering him  directly.  "Doctor  Simpson  says 
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that  she  bore  the  excitement  splendidly.  She 
is  so  much  better  than  I  dared  to  hope  that  I 
am  too  happy  to  quarrel  with  you.  I  am  will- 
ing to  admit  that  you  may  have  thought  what 
you  did  was  right.  But  I  wish  you  would 
go  now,  because  I  only  want  to  be  with 
her." 

"I  love  you,  Mary!" 

For  the  first  time  she  looked  him  directly  in 
the  face.  "It  isn't  any  use,  Horace.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  that  to-night.  I  will  never 
marry  you." 

"Because  of  what  I  did,  or " 

"Partly  that,  I  suppose.  I  don't  just  know 
myself.  I  haven't  thought  much  of  the  reason 
for  -feeling  as  I  do.  But  I  know  that  I  will 
never  change  my  mind." 

"You  love  this  man,  Merrick!"  His  jealousy 
threatened  once  more  to  get  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that!"  protested 
Mary  indignantly. 

"But  it  is  the  truth.  When  you  are  with 
him,  I  see  it  in  your  face.  When  Sadie  called 
you  just  now,  you  clung  to  his  arm.  You 
love  him!"  He  grasped  her  roughly  by  the 
arm. 

"Don't!"  She  made  an  effort  to  shake  off 
his  detaining  hand.  But  he  had  still  another 
question  to  ask. 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  what 
he  said  in  there  before  them  all  to-night,  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  marry  you!" 

"Yes!"  Her  flushed  face  and  flashing  eyes 
should  have  warned  him.  But  Horace  Worth 
was  beyond  reading  the  signs. 

"If  you  believed  that,  you  never  would  have 
refused  him!" 

"I  didn't  refuse  him!" 

"You  didn't  say  anything.  You  would  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  if  you  had  really  be- 
lieved him.  But  you  knew  better.  You  know 
what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Do  you  think  that 
your  mother  would  have  him  in  her  house,  if 
she  knew  what  you  know,  what  I  know  about 
him?" 

"You  know  nothing  about  him!  But  even 
if  you  did,  she  need  not  know  it.  He  is  going 
away — they  all  are.  They  are  getting  their 
things  now." 

"He  isn't  going.  He's  gone  to  the  hotel. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn't  know  it?  He 
has  no  intention  of  going,  until  you  are  ready 
to  go  with  him." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  genuine  aston- 
ishment in  her  face. 

"You  are  mad!  Besides,  he  has  no  right  to 
stay  behind!" 

"Bight!"  said  Horace  Worth  scornfully. 
He  dropped  Mary's  arm,  and  started  for  the 
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house.  It  was  her  turn  to  make  an  effort  to 
detain  him. 

"  Mother  wants  to  know  about  him,  Horace. 
She  asked  me,  and  she  is  going  to  ask  you. 
She — she  says  he's  a  good  man." 

"A  good  man!    He!" 

''Why  not  let  her  think  so,"  pleaded  Mary. 
"What  possible  harm  can  it  do?  She  says 
she  has  seen  something  in  his  face  that  makes 
her  know  she  could  trust  him.  What's  the 
good  of  attempting  to  shatter  a  faith  like 
hers?" 

"If  she  asks  me  about  him,  she  shall  know 
the  truth!" 

She  tried  another  tack.  * '  You  need  not  fear 
for  me  any  more." 

"I  trust  you  as  little  as  I  trust  him!" 

He  took  another  step  towards  the  house,  but 
the  way  was  blocked  by  Sadie,  who  stood  on 
the  threshold.  She  made  no  move  to  let  the 
excited  man  pass.  She  might  have  been  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  his  presence  for  any  sign 
she  gave  of  seeing  him.  She  looked  directly  at 
Mary. 

"They're  gettin'  their  things  on  to  go. 
Ther  doctor  says  your  mother  mustn't  see  'em. 
But  she  wants  to  talk  a  minute  with  you, 
Horace."  She  turned  her  eyes  on  him,  as  if 
suddenly  aware  of  his  presence. 

"With  me?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Sadie.  "I'm  sure  I  can't  see 
why  she  should!"  she  added  in  dry  comment. 

"Horace,  please,  please  don't  tell  her!" 
Mary  clasped  her  hands  in  entreaty. 

"I  shall  take  care  not  to  excite  her,  Mary. 
I  promise  you  that.  But  I  shall  tell  her  the 
truth." 

"I'll  call  Doctor  Sim—  began  Mary. 
But  it  was  Sadie  who  took  matters  into  her 
own  capable  hands.  With  a  swift  movement 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  just  as  Worth 
put  his  foot  on  the  lowest  step  leading  up  to 
the  porch.  "You  won't  tell  her  anything  at 
all!"  she  announced  with  unmistakable  deci- 
sion. 

'  *  She  has  sent  for  me.  You  just  told  me  she 
had.  And " 

"Well,  you're  not  going  to  go  to  her.  I'll 
tell  her  how  sorry  you  were  you  couldn't 
wait!"  Sadie's  face  was  lighted  by  a  grimly 
humorous  smile.  "You've  done  all  ther  harm 
you're  ever  goin'  to  do  'round  this  place.  If 
there's  any  tellin'  things  to  be  done,  I'll  take 
a  turn  at  it," 

"Sadie!  What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Mary 
in  amazement.  She  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  for  an  answer. 

"He  knows."  Sadie  jerked  her  head  in 
Worth's  direction. 

All  the  angry  obstinacy  had  gone  out  of  his 
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face.  Mary  cduld  almost  have  found  it  in  her 
heart  to  feel  sorry  for  him.  If  ever  a  man 
looked  as  if  his  sin  had  found  him  out,  that 
man  was  Horace  Worth. 

"I — I—       '  he  stammered. 

"Well,  if  you  won't  explain,  I  suppose  I 
must,"  continued  Sadie,  with  the  same  grim 
enjoyment.  "Your  mother  told  you  about  how 
good  Horace  was  to  me  while  you  were  away 
in  New  York,  takin'  me  to  prayer-meetin* 
every  Wednesday  night.  But  she  didn't  tell 
you  what  he  said  to  me  one  time  on  ther  way 
home.  She  didn't  tell  that  because  she  didn't 
know  about  it.  I  didn't  feel  proud  enough 
about  it  to  tell  anyone.  Shall  I  tell  'em  all 
about  it  now,  Horace!" 

Worth  made  no  answer,  unless  his  flushed 
face  and  bowed  head  could  be  considered  an 
answer. 

"I  won't  tell,  unless  you  make  me,"  Sadie 
went  on,  after  waiting  a  moment  for  him  to 
reply.  "As  I  said,  I  ain't  proud  of  it.  I'm 
only  ashamed  to  think  I  ever  trusted  you!" 

"Sadie!"  Mary  looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"You  needn't  worry.  I  guess  I  know  how  to 
take  care  of  myself.  He  thought" — her  tone 
had  changed  to  one  of  withering  contempt — 
"that  just  because  I  was  poor,  and  was  workin* 
out,  that  I'd  forgotten  all  my  folks  ever  taught 
me !  My  folks  is  just  exactly  as  good  as  his— 
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only  they  never  felt  they  had  any  call  to  talk 
so  much  about  it!" 

With  a  final  contemptuous  look,  she  stalked 
into  the  house. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  Horace 
Worth  raised  his  head. 

"Mary!" 

"Please  go,"  she  said  in  cold  disgust. 

"Won't  you  let  me  ex— 

"  Go ! "  she  repeated  in  righteous  anger.  She 
pointed  to  the  gate  with  a  commanding  ges- 
ture. He  went  without  a  word. 

At  the  gate,  he  turned  towards  her  once 
more.  With  an  effort,  pitiably  weak,  to  re- 
cover some  semblance  of  dignity,  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height. 

"You've  made  your  choice.  I  know  that 
you'll  live  to  regret  it!" 

But  he  read  in  her  face  only  an  immeasur- 
able disdain. 


CHAPTER  XH 

SHE  was  still  standing  where  he  had  left  her, 
when  Hilda  came  out  of  the  house.  She  was 
dressed  once  more  in  her  automobile  coat,  her 
long  veil  wound  about  her  head. 

"You  are  going,  Hilda?"  said  Mary  sadly. 

"Yes.    What  else  is  there  for  me  to  do?" 

"I  wish  I  could  help  you,  dear!" 

"I  know  you  do,  Mary,  but  you  can't;  no 
one  can."  Her  voice  broke  a  little.  The  hard 
impassiveness  of  her  face  was  shattered  by 
sudden  emotion.  Her  mouth  trembled,  and 
she  twisted  her  long  gloves  into  a  rope. 

"There's  nothing  else  for  me  to  do,"  she 
went  on,  answering  her  own  question.  "And 
yet,  how  can  I  stand  it  any  more  ?  Mary !  How 
can  I!  Oh,  why  must  people  go  on  living? 
Now  that  I  know — now  that  he  has  told  me,  it 
seems  as  if  I  just  couldn't.  And  yet  I  will!" 
She  gave  a  bitter,  little  laugh.  "I  am  too 
much  of  a  coward  to  take  the  only  way  out 
of  it!" 

"Hush,  Hilda!  You  mustn't  say  that.  You 
mustn't  even  think  such  things." 

"Mary,  your  mother  is  asking  for  you," 
said  Doctor  Simpson,  coming  down  the  steps. 
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"No,"  in  answer  to  the  look  of  sudden  anxiety 
which  he  read  in  her  face,  "she  is  quite  well, 
and  strangely  contented  and  happy.  But  she 
wants  to  see  you,  and  I  must  speak  to  Hilda, 
here." 

Mary  went  over  and  put  her  hand  on  Hilda's 
shoulder,  holding  up  her  fresh,  young  face  for 
a  kiss. 

"I'll  see  you  for  a  moment  again  before 
you  go.  Promise  me." 

Hilda  nodded  without  speaking. 

"She's  very  unhappy,  doctor,"  Mary  whis- 
pered, as  she  passed  him  on  her  way  into  the 
house. 

"Hilda,"  he  said  gently.  "Won't  you  come 
over  and  sit  here  for  a  moment?"  He  pointed 
to  the  rustic  seat  under  the  tree.  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

Still  silent,  she  followed  him  and  seated  her- 
self on  the  bench.  As  he  stood,  towering 
above  her,  one  hand  leaning  against  the  trunk 
of  the  old  tree,  he  found  it  hard  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. The  hopeless  misery  in  the  eyes  she 
raised  to  his  made  speech  impossible  for  the 
moment.  With  a  visible  effort  he  regained  his 
self-control. 

"Mrs.  Horton  has  been  very  unhappy  about 
you,  Hilda.  Not  about  Mary;  her  faith  in  her 
never  wavered  nor  faltered.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thing,  such  faith  as  she  has!" 


"I'M  GOING  TO  FIND  WORK  FOR  YOU  THERE — GOOD  1 
GOING  TO  BE   MY  LIFE  AND   YOURS.' 


THAT'S 
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Hilda's  lips  formed  the  word  "Yes,"  but  no 
sound  came  from  them. 

"I  have  promised  Mrs.  Horton  that  you  will 
not  go  back  to  New  York,  Hilda.  Did  I  do 
right!" 

"Ned!" 

The  hopeless  look  left  her  eyes.  But  in  them 
there  was  the  beginning  of  a  question  which 
he  understood.  Again,  pity  for  her  choked 
him.  For  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
she  longed  for  he  could  not  give  honestly. 
And  he  must  be  honest  both  with  himself  and 
her,  at  the  cost  of  any  present  pain  to  them 
both.  And  yet,  he  was  conscious  that  his  heart 
was  beating  with  an  emotion  that  he  had  not 
felt  for  years.  And  a  little  spark  of  the  same 
hope  that  he  read  in  her  face  flickered  there 
for  a  moment — and  went  out.  Time  might  re- 
kindle it.  But  not  yet. 

"We  are  hoping  to  build  a  Children's  Hos- 
pital a  few  miles  from  here,  over  towards 
Coopersville.  I  am  going  to  find  work  for  you 
there.  It  will  be  hard  work,  but  it  will  be  good 
work.  That  will  be  your  life  and  mine — to  help 
those  poor,  suffering  little  ones." 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  her  lap.  Her 
breath  came  in  long  painful  gasps. 

"And  you  will  be  there  sometimes,  then! 
We  will  work— together!" 

"Yes,  Hilda." 
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She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  min- 
ute. When  she  took  them  away,  the  tears  were 
running  down  her  cheeks,  but  the  smile  she 
gave  him  had  nothing  of  bitterness  nor  sad- 
ness in  it.  Her  face  had  the  pathetic  wistful- 
ness  of  a  little  child  who  has  been  punished 
and  understands  that  it  is  forgiven.  The 
sound  of  Willy's  grating  voice  came  to  her 
from  the  door  of  the  house.  But  she  didn't 
even  take  in  what  he  was  saying. 

"Come  on,  then.  Let's  be  on  our  way.  It's 
high  time." 

The  light  from  the  little  sitting-room 
streamed  out  through  the  door,  in  which  Sadie 
could  be  seen,  lamp  in  hand,  bidding  Polly  a 
reserved  good-by.  Mary  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  but  Joe,  Willy,  and  Polly  were  apparently 
ready  to  start.  Hilda  realized  that  they  were 
only  waiting  for  her. 

"Where  is  Hilda?"  asked  Willy  querulously. 
And  then,  catching  sight  of  her  tall  figure 
under  the  tree  with  the  doctor:  "Come  on, 
Hilda! "he  called. 

"Hilda  is  going  to  stay  here,"  said  Doctor 
Simpson  quietly.  He  turned  and  faced  Willy 
as  he  spoke. 

"What's  that?" 

"Hilda  remains  here." 

Willy  gave  a  sort  of  snort  of  contempt. 

"Hilda,  come  on!"  he  repeated. 
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"This  is  your  chance,"  said  the  doctor,  in 
a  low  tone.  "Not  for  happiness,  perhaps.  I 
can't  promise  you  that.  But  for  peace,  for 
renewed  self-respect. ' ' 

"What  is  all  this?"  demanded  Willy  with 
his  air  of  a  fretful  child. 

"What  is  it,  Hilda?"  asked  Polly  wonder- 


"Hilda  has  decided  to  stay  here  in  her  old 
home,  among  her  old  friends,"  the  doctor 
again  answered  for  her. 

Willy's  face  flushed  that  unhealthy,  purplish- 
red  that  it  so  often  did,  particularly  lately, 
when  he  made  any  unusual  exertion. 

"Is  that  right T"  he  demanded  thickly. 

"Yes."  Hilda's  tone  was  quiet.  But  she 
met  Willy's  angry  glare  firmly. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  at  the  undaunted 
glance  of  her  eye,  Willy,  who  had  been  making 
what  was  for  him  an  astonishing  effort  to  re- 
strain himself  from  giving  way  to  his  rage— 
and,  even  now,  he  was  acting  from  selfish 
motives.  Some  fool  of  a  doctor  had  told  him 
only  a  week  ago  that  to  continue  to  indulge 
himself  in  vicious  outbursts  of  temper  might 
have  most  unpleasant  consequences — threw 
caution  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven. 

"So!  That's  the  game,  is  it?  You  throw 
me!  Me!  Give  up  all  you Ve  got !  New  York- 
Broadway-Money-Clothes-Everything  II"  His 
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voice  continued  to  grow  higher  and  shriller  as 
he  enumerated  these  blessings,  until  it  broke 
on  a  weak  falsetto. 

"Yes,  everything!"  said  Hilda,  with  quiet 
scorn. 

"They  all  know  what  you  are  here,  don't 
they?  He  knows  what  you  are,  don't  he?  Or 
have  you  forgotten  to  tell  him  that ! ' ' 

"Yes;  he  knows." 

"He  knows  that  you're  only  a  thing  I 
bought,  as  I  have  bought  dozens- 
Doctor  Simpson  made  a  stride  forward. 

"Wait!"  Hilda  laid  a  detaining  hand  on 
his  arm.  "Let  me  speak!" 

She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height.  She 
actually  seemed  to  tower  above  them  all,  even 
above  the  doctor.  Her  eyes  blazed.  Her  face 
was  white  with  passion.  She  was  magnificent 
—regal — in  her  rage.  Confronted  with  her, 
Willy,  with  his  fat,  coarse  face,  now  changed 
to  a  grayish  pallor,  his  popping  light  eyes, 
suffused  with  blood,  might  have  been  the  man- 
toad  from  some  grotesque  legend.  Compared 
with  her  righteous  anger,  his  impotent  out- 
burst was  no  more  than  the  snarl  of  a 
kicked  cur  that  has  stealthily  snapped  at 
your  heels. 

"Yes!  He  knows  you  bought  me,  and  he 
knows  I've  paid  you  back  fourfold.  But  you 
don't  know  the  hatred  I've  always  had  in  my 
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heart  for  you !  The  self -contempt  that  burned 
me,  that  gnawed  at  my  heart  like  a  rat  gnawing 
at  a  beam,  at  the  bare  thought  of  you!  You 
didn't  know  that,  did  you?  No!  Men  like 
you  never  know  that!  You  think  that  when 
you  buy  a  woman's  body  with  your  money, 
you  buy  her  love  with  it.  But  you  don't,  you 
don't!  Money  never  bought  love  since  the 
world  began.  I  may  be  the  first  woman  who 
•ever  told  you  the  truth,  but  I  am  not  alone  in 
feeling  as  I  do.  Half  the  women  who  are  liv- 
ing as  I  have  lived  jealously  keep  their  hearts 
free  to  hate  the  men  who  pay  them  to  smile 
on  them !  Free  to  hate  as  I  have  always  hated 
you,  and  as  I  will  always  hate  you!"  She 
paused  for  a  moment.  "Well,  have  you  any- 
thing more  to  say  to  me,  or  about  met" 

But  Willy's  venom  was  nearly  spent.  With 
a  last  effort  he  turned  and  snarled  at  the 
doctor. 

"She  got  this  dope  from  you!"  He  shook  a 
fat  fist  vaguely  in  the  air.  Then,  as  if  realiz- 
ing that  he  must  do  something  to  "make  good" 
in  his  own  eyes,  if  not  in  those  of  the  other 
two  men,  he  tried  again. 

"You  conned  her  into  this,  damn  you!" 

With  a  movement  that  was  so  sudden,  so 
unexpected — possibly  to  no  one  more  than  to 
Willy  himself— that  it  caught  the  doctor  com 
pletely  off  his  guard,  the  fat  fist  shot  straight 
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at  his  face.  He  escaped  it  only  by  jerking 
his  head  back.  The  same  instinct  prompted 
him  to  put  up  his  hands.  Polly  gave  a  little 
scream  of  fright.  Joe  uttered  an  amazed  ex- 
clamation. Impulsively,  he  started  for  his 
friend's  side. 

But  Willy's  bolt  was  shot.  Coincident  with 
Joe's  movement,  Doctor  Simpson  had  realized 
that  Willy  was  hardly  a  person  from  whom 
he  needed  to  defend  himself  physically.  His 
professional  eye  noted  the  fact  that  his  mis- 
erable opponent  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
He  seized  Willy  by  both  wrists  in  his  powerful 
grasp,  which  alone  kept  him  from  crumpling 
up  at  his  feet. 

1  i Look  out,  Morgan,"  he  said  sternly.  " An- 
ger isn't  good  for  a  man  like  you." 

Half  supporting,  half  dragging  him,  he  got 
Willy  over  to  the  seat  under  the  tree. 

"Get  my  bag,  will  you,  Garfield?  It's  in 
the  sitting-room,  on  the  table.  Hilda,  will  you 
get  me  some  water?" 

But  Hilda  made  no  movement  to  obey.  It 
was  uncertain  whether  she  even  understood 
him.  She  stood  looking  down  at  Willy,  who 
was  shaking -as  if  with  ague,  panting  and  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  with  terrified  eyes. 

It  was  Polly  who  ran  to  the  pump,  and  re- 
turned with  a  dipper  of  water.  The  doctor 
tore  open  Willy's  vest. 
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"You  are  dizzy  now,  aren't  youf  My  God, 
man,  your  heart  is  pumping  like  a  steam  en- 
gine! Your  flesh  is  flabby,  and  you  are  in  a 
cold  perspiration.  Wait,  you'll  get  your  breath 
easier  in  a  moment." 

With  a  moan,  Willy  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
side. 

"Do  you  feel  pain  there!" 

"Th-at's  m-y  bus-iness!"  Willy  managed  to 
say  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

"It's  your  death!  Don't  you  know  that 
Nature  keeps  her  reckoning  with  men  like  you .' 
You  who  never  hesitate  to  gratify  your  appe- 
tites, your  greed,  your  lusts!" 

"I "  Willy's  voice  trailed  off  weakly 

into  silence. 

Joe,  coming  out  of  the  house  with  the  bag, 
gave  the  doctor  a  keen  glance,  and  went  to  the 
side  of  the  tree  and  supported  Willy  with  an 
arm  about  his  shoulders. 

"He's  been  like  that  several  times  before," 
volunteered  Polly. 

"No  doubt,"  returned  the  doctor  dryly. 

He  threw  out  nearly  all  the  water  from  the 
dipper  onto  the  ground,  and  dropping  a  few 
drops  of  a  pungent  liquid  from  one  of  the  bot- 
tles in  his  case  into  what  remained,  held  the 
dipper  to  Willy's  lips. 

"Quick!    Drink  this." 

It  seemed  to  afford  the  sick  man  almost  in- 
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stant  relief.  With  a  long  sigh,  he  leaned  his 
head  back  against  the  tree  trunk,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  His  lips  still  twitched  convulsively, 
but  his  breath  was  coming  easier  and  more 
naturally. 

For  several  minutes,  no  one  spoke.  Doctor 
Simpson  stood  watching  his  patient  with  an 
anxious  frown.  At  length  he  gave  a  little  nod 
of  satisfaction.  For  the  moment,  at  least,  his 
patient  was  out  of  danger.  The  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  get  him  away.  He  didn't  propose 
risking  the  effect  of  further  excitement  on 
Mrs.  Horton,  not  if  he  knew  it. 

For  the  moment,  he  weighed  the  idea  of 
offering  to  take  the  sick  man  to  his  own  house, 
rather  than  sending  him  to  the  hotel.  While 
the  idea  was  naturally  repugnant  to  him. — for 
the  best  of  doctors  are  men  first,  and  this  man 
had  not  only  wronged  but  grossly  insulted  the 
woman  he  loved — he  had  about  decided  to  ten- 
der him  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  when 
Willy  decided  the  question  for  himself. 

"Well,  I've  certainly  got  to  hand  you  one, 
doctor,"  he  said,  opening  his  eyes.  "You've 
brought  me  round  quicker  than  any  doctor  I've 
ever  found.  I  owe  you  that — as  well  as  some 
other  things!" 

Once  more  his  face  had  resumed  its  normal 
hue  of  mottled  red  and  white.  He  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  if  the  knowledge  that  he  could  still 
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do  so  without  pain  gave  him  infinite  pleasure. 
He  rose,  supported  by  Garfield's  arm. 

" That's  the  worst  attack  I  ever  had,  but  I'm 
all  right  now." 

"For  the   moment— yes,"   said  the  doctor 
gravely. 

"Come  on,  Joe.  We'll  go.  I  tell  you  I '11  be 
all  right  as  soon  as  I  get  out  of  here." 

He  turned,  and  made  as  if  he  would  hold 
out  his  hand  to  the  doctor  with  an  effort  at 
reconciliation.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  Hilda.  But  in  turning,  his  eye  fell 
upon  her.  She  was  standing  as  she  had  stood 
ever  since  the  moment  of  his  seizure.  Her 
troubled  eyes  were  on  his  face.  For  a  second, 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to  have  a  second 
attack.  The  dark  flush  of  rage  flooded  his  face 
once  more.  He  pointed  to  her  with  a  shaking, 
accusing  finger.  "This  is  all  your  fault! 
You " 

"Stop !  Take  him  away,  Garfield,"  came  the 
doctor's  ringing  tone.  "I  am  only  human. 
My  temptation  here  is  not  to  cure  but  to 
kill!" 

' '  That 's  all  right, ' '  muttered  Willy.  * '  Don 't 
drag  me,  Joe.  I  guess  I've  got  to  be  good! 
You're  a  hard  man,  doctor,  damned  hard.  I'll 
laugh  at  this  to-morrow.  But  to-night,  I  guess 
—well,  I  guess  you've  got  my  goat!"  And 
without  another  look  in  Hilda's  direction,  he 
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crossed  to  the  gate,  leaning  heavily  on  Joe's 
arm. 

1  i Come  on,  Polly,"  said  Joe,  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

Polly  had  been  standing  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  When  she  raised  them,  Hilda  saw 
that  they  were  hard  and  bright  with  sup- 
pressed tears. 

"Well,  good-by,"  she  said  slowly.  "I'd  sort 
of  like  to  see  Mary  and  tell  her  good-by,  too." 

"I'll  call  her,"  said  Doctor  Simpson  kindly. 

He  had  just  reached  the  steps  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mary  came  out.  She  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance. 

"Polly!"  She  flew  to  her  friend's  side.  She 
could  not  let  her  go!  Dear,  generous,  big- 
hearted  Polly! 

"Must  you  go  back — to  that?"  There  was 
love  and  longing  in  Hilda's  voice.  She  held 
out  her  arms  with  a  gesture  of  protection. 

' '  Sure,  I  must ! ' '  said  Polly.  Her  voice  was 
hardly  above  a  whisper.  And  then  two  tears- 
big  tears,  like  a  child's — suddenly  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  She  made  no  pretense  of  concealing 
them,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  wipe  them  away 
with  the  wisp  of  handkerchief  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

She  came  over  and  stood  between  Mary  and 
Hilda,  an  arm  round  the  waist  of  each.  Her 
gay,  little,  defiant  head  drooped  for  a  moment 
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on  Hilda's  shoulder.  When  she  raised  it 
again,  it  was  to  wink  back  the  tears  that  were 
threatening  to  follow  the  others. 

"You're  sure  a  couple  of  real  pals,  all  right, 
all  right !  I  don't  kid  myself,  girls,  you're  get- 
ting all  the  best  of  it.  But  I — I'm  on  my  way." 

"Not  if  you  care  to  stay,  Miss  Polly,"  said 
Doctor  Simpson  eagerly. 

But  Polly  only  shook  her  head  again.  "I 
ain't  ready  yet.  They  are,  but  it's  different 
with  them.  Mary  belongs,  and  Hilda's  got 
another  chance.  I  wouldn't  have,  really.  You 
see  with  me,  there's  nobody  that  cares,  really 
cares.  That's  what  makes  the  difference." 

She  spoke  quite  simply,  which  made  her 
words  all  the  more  pathetic.  As  she  finished, 
she  looked  at  Doctor  Simpson  with  her 'wise 
eyes,  which  always  seemed  years  too  old  for 
her  childish  face. 

"Polly "  began  Hilda. 

"No  use,"  said  Polly,  and  she  turned  to- 
wards the  gate. 

In  their  innermost  hearts,  her  hearers  knew 
that  she  was  right. 

"Are  you  coming,  or  aren't  you,  Polly?" 
called  Joe's  voice  from  the  road  outside.  And 
they  heard  him  add,  presumably  for  their 
benefit,  although  the  remark  was  ostensibly 
addressed  to  Willy:  "Can  you  beat  it!  The 
time  it  takes  a  woman  to  say  'Good-byM" 
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"You  will  let  me  know  sometimes  how  you 
are,  Polly?"  pleaded  Mary. 

At  the  gate  Polly  turned. 

"Write?  No,  I  guess  not.  But  don't  worry 
about  me.  Just  keep  on  looking,  and  some 
morning  you'll  see  the  parcel-post  man  com- 
ing through  this  gate.  And  in  his  hand  he'll 
have  a  nice  little  box  of  new-laid  eggs — white 
ones,  from  a  white  hen.  So  long!" 

She  gave  them  her  impish  smile,  which  al- 
ways made  her  look  like  an  impudent  boy. 
And  then,  she  too,  turned  the  corner  out  of 
sight. 

"Poor  little  Polly!  Poor  little  Polly!"  said 
Mary.  She  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  looked 
at  the  others  with  tear-brimmed  eyes. 

"I  am  going  to  take  Hilda  to  your  mother, 
Mary,"  said  the  doctor,  after  a  moment.  "You 
know  she  wants  to  see  her." 

"Oh,  I'm  afraid!" 

"There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  he  reassured 
her.  "Not  now.  You  have  done  the  big  thing. 
The  rest  is  going  to  be  easier  every  day.  You 
know  Mrs.  Horton  of  old,  and  you  know  how  she 
will  help  you.  There  will  be  some  black  days, 
some  hard  hours  when  everything  will  look 
dark,  but  we  are  going  through  with  it,  Hilda. 
We  are  going  to  win." 

Again  that  look  which  made  her  face  so  beau- 
tiful, because  it  displaced  the  dreary  hopeless- 
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ness  which  had  come  to  be  its  natural  expres- 
sion, transformed  her. 

"I  mean  to  try,"  she  said  simply,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

The  doctor  took  it  in  his  own,  and  together 
they  went  to  find  Mrs.  Horton. 

For  a  long  time  Mary  sat  under  the  old  tree. 
She  had  much  to  occupy  her  thoughts.  Now 
that  her  mother  was  safely  out  of  danger — and 
even  without  Doctor  Simpson's  assurance  on 
that  point,  she  had  another  sign  which  was 
almost  as  sure  as  proof  of  Holy  Writ:  Sadie, 
from  the  kitchen,  was,  more  or  less  tunefully, 
inviting  all  who  came  within  the  sound  of  her 
voice  to  ''Pull  for  the  Shore" — she  could  go 
over  the  events  of  this  eventful  day  with  an 
untroubled  mind. 

What  a  day  it  had  been !  She  felt  that  there 
v.-as  no  note  in  the  scale  of  human  emotion 
that  she  had  not  touched  in  those  crowded 
hours.  She  felt  that  it  had  been  one  of  the 
Decisive  Battle  days  of  her  life.  And  it  had 
been  almost  worth  it,  in  that  it  had  settled  for- 
ever the  vexed  question  of  her  marriage  to 
Horace  Worth.  Only  this  morning— how  long 
ago  this  morning  seemed ! — she  had  almost  de- 
cided to  marry  him  to  please  her  mother. 
Could  she  ever  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  her 
purpose  had  been  deflected! 

She  would  probably  never  marry  anybody. 
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As  long  as  her  mother  lived,  she  would  stay 
with  her.  Perhaps  the  doctor  could  find  some 
way  that  she,  too,  could  earn  the  little  that  they 
needed,  as  she  knew  he  had  promised  Hilda. 
And  then,  some  day,  when  she  was  quite  old, 
after  her  mother  was  gone,  she  would  work  in 
the  hospital  in  which  the  doctor  was  so  much 
interested.  Perhaps  she  could  keep  the  old 
house  as  a  sort  of  branch  hospital  for  the  con- 
valescents. 

The  doctor  and  Hilda!  How  beautifully 
that  was  all  going  to  turn  out.  Oh,  perhaps 
not  for  a  long  time.  It  would  take  time  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  both.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  still  loved  one  another.  And  with 
love  as  a  foundation,  the  House  of  Happiness 
could  still  be  built. 

And  Polly.  Poor,  dear,  little  Polly.  Would 
her  simple  dream  ever  come  true  f  And  would 
she  find  in  its  attainment  all  that  she  hoped? 

And  then,  at  last,  although  she  had  been 
warding  it  off  as  long  as  possible,  the  thought 
of  Robert  Merrick  and  his  offer  of  marriage 
would  come  into  her  mind.  She  had  defiantly 
told  Horace  Worth  that  she  knew  that  he 
meant  it.  But  did  he?  In  a  way,  yes.  Acting 
on  a  generous  impulse  he  had  offered  to  marry 
her  to  save  her  reputation.  But  even  if  she 
loved  him — and  Mary  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit  even  to  herself  that  she  did — 
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she  would  die  before  she  would  accept  any  offer 
made  under  such  conditions. 

Why  was  he  lingering  behind  the  others? 
Had  he  any  thought  that  she  did  not  understand 
his  motives !  Well,  she  would  disabuse  his  mind 
of  any  such  idea  the  first  time  she  saw  him. 
After  that,  he  would  go  away,  and  she  would 
never  see  him  again.  Oh,  how  complex  and 
dreary  life  was !  How  long  and  lonely  the  road 
seemed  when  one  was  still  young! 

There  came  a  step  along  the  road  outside 
which  she  knew,  and  which  made  her  heart 
beat  in  her  breast  as  if  she  had  been  running. 
The  latch  of  the  gate  clicked.  Another  mo- 
ment and  he  was  beside  her. 

"Mary!" 

"It  wasn't  fair,  it  wasn't  fair,"  she  said, 
* '  for  you  to  stay ! ' ' 

"I  want  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"There  was  no  need  for  you  to  say  that 
again.  I  quite  understood  when  you  told  my 
mother  that  you  wanted  to  marry  me,  why  you 
did  so.  But  I  cannot  accept  any  such  offer. 
I  do  not  want  your  pity!  I— 

"It  wasn't  from  pity,  Mary." 

"It  was  to  save  me  in  my  mother's  eyes, 
should  thank  you,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't!    I 
only  want  you  to  go!" 

"Give  me  my  chance!"  he  pleaded. 

"Please  go!"  was  all  she  said. 
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"Very  well.'*  Merrick  got  up.  But  his  air 
was  not  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  accepted 
defeat.  "I'll  go  now,  since  you  wish  it.  But 
I  am  going  to  stay  here  right  along  until  you 
convince  me  that  you  can  never  really  learn 
to  care  for  me.  If  you  forbid  me  to  come  and 
see  you,  I  shall  come  and  stand  outside  the 
gate!  I  mean  it,"  he  added  with  a  whimsical 
smile. 

He  waited  for  a  moment.  Then  as  she  did 
not  even  look  up,  he  lifted  his  hat  with  a  sim- 
ple, "Good-night,  Mary,"  and  was  gone. 

Mary  did  not  move  until  the  sound  of  his 
firm  buoyant  step  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"He  does  mean  it!"  she  whispered  under 
her  breath. 

And  her  eyes  were  shining  like  stars. 


CHAPTER  XIH 

THE  weeks  that  followed  were  among  the 
strangest  that  Hilda  had  ever  experienced. 
There  were  times  when,  waking  up  in  the  night 
in  the  tiny  bed  in  her  little  room  at  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's,  she  had  the  uncanny  feeling  that  she 
must  have  died  and  begun  her  existence  in  an- 
other planet.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe 
that  anything  so  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
life  that  had  become  almost  a  second  nature 
to  her  could  come  within  the  scope  of  a  single 
existence. 

It  was  not  the  mere  material  fact  that  the 
simple  country  life  she  was  now  leading  pre- 
sented in  itself  any  great  novelty.  Hilda  was 
country-born  and  country-bred.  She  was  con- 
tinually finding  herself  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  things  she  remembered,  rather  than  at 
the  number  of  things  she  had  forgotten.  The 
sharpness  of  the  transition  lay  entirely  within 
herself,  in  her  attitude  of  mind. 

She  had  been  little  more  than  an  inexperi- 
enced child  when  she  had  taken  that  fatal  step 
which  led  her  away  from  Great  Falls.  How 
drearily  long  ago  it  seemed.  If  she  had  needed 
any  gauge  to  measure  how  far  she  had  come 
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since  that  far-off  day,  she  would  only  have 
had  to  conjure  up  before  her  mental  vision  the 
picture  of  Sam  Loveridge,  the  traveling  sales- 
man, who  had,  by  his  glowing  pictures  of  the 
life  open  to  a  pretty  girl  in  a  great  city, 
tempted  her  to  try  her  fortunes  with  him. 

The  very  thought  of  him  made  her  shudder. 
How  common  and  vulgar  he  was.  Even  Willy 
was  refined  by  contrast.  And  yet  she  was  able 
to  draw  one  small  drop  of  comfort  from  the 
murky  recollection.  She  had  never  even  pre- 
tended to  be  in  love  with  Sam  Loveridge.  He 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  she  had  shame- 
lessly used  him,  he  had  deserved  no  better  at 
her  hands. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  marred  the 
perfect  peacefulness  of  her  days;  a  fear  that 
arose  from  the  profound  distrust  that  she  had 
of  her  own  nature.  She  had  been  perfectly 
sincere  when  she  had  said  to  Doctor  Simpson 
the  night  of  their  first  meeting  that  she  knew 
that  there  was  something  essentially  wrong  in 
her  own  nature ;  more  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  a  weak,  pleasure-loving  disposition. 

No,  the  warp  in  her  moral  nature  lay 
deeper  than  that.  And  Hilda  feared  that  she 
alone  could  trace  it  to  its  source.  Years  be- 
fore, when  she  was  hardly  more  than  a  baby, 
before  she  had  ever  come  to  Great  Falls  to 
live,  her  mother  had  deserted  her  husband  and 
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child  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  a  member  of  a 
traveling  circus.  What  had  ever  been  her  ulti- 
mate fate,  her  child  had  never  known.  From 
the  day  of  her  departure  her  name  had  never 
been  mentioned  by  her  husband  until  he  was  on 
his  death-bed.  Then  he  had  told  his  daughter 
of  her  shameful  inheritance.  And  Hilda  had 
never  shared  the  secret  with  anyone. 

But  she  had  secretly  brooded  over  it  all 
through  her  girlhood  until  she  was  unable  to 
give  it  its  proper  value  in  relation  to  her  own 
existence.  When  she  had  first  listened  to  Sam 
Loveridge's  persuasive  tongue,  she  had  known 
that  he  had  only  to  urge  her  a  little  more 
strongly  to  induce  her  to  yield  to  him.  It  was 
in  the  blood,  she  had  said  to  herself.  Why 
fight  against  it? 

She  had  in  this  manner  built  up  for  her- 
self, through  weakness,  a  sort  of  dreadful 
theory  of  the  uselessness  of  fighting  against 
her  inheritance.  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
were  visited  upon  the  children,  she  acc< 
in  an  enlarged  interpretation.  It  was  not  the 
consequences  alone  of  these  sins  sown  by  their 
ancestors  that  the  children  must  reap  in  bitter- 
ness, but  the  sins  themselves  were  to  be  their 
portion,  bringing  the  same  old  consequences  in 
their  train.  An  endless  circle  from  which  there 
was  no  escape ! 

This,  then,  was  the  root  of  her  fear.    Would 
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not  the  old  temptation  be  irresistible?  Who 
could  assure  her  that  the  impulse  to  return  to 
the  old  life  might  not  return  at  any  moment? 
That  up  to  now  she  had  felt  no  such  inclination 
argued  nothing.  The  quiet  uneventfulness  of 
the  life  she  was  now  leading  was  as  soothing 
to  her  tired  nerves  and  heart  as  a  bath  to  a 
wearied  body.  But  when  once  she  had  re- 
covered her  "  tone,"  wrould  not  the  old  desires 
repossess  her? 

Loneliness  and  the  realization  that  there  was 
no  one  to  care  for  her,  no  one  for  whom  she 
had  the  right  to  care,  had  been  contributing 
causes  to  her  downfall  originally.  In  what 
had  her  condition  changed?  The  only  man 
who  had  ever  had  the  quickening  power  to 
awaken  love  in  her  breast  would  never,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  former  love  for  her  had 
kept  him  from  loving  any  other  woman,  dream 
of  making  her,  stained  and  dishonored  as  she 
was,  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  children! 
And  even  if  he  would,  how  could  she  ever  bring 
herself  to  consent!  How  could  she  ever  dare 
to  bring  children  into  the  world,  knowing  what 
would  be  their  portion  from  their  mother! 
And  so,  although  she  felt  that  her  only  hope  of 
safety,  her  only  hope  of  salvation,  indeed,  lay 
in  his  love,  could  she  save  her  miserable  self 
at  so  great  a  price? 

And  yet  she  knew  she  would  never  have  the 
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strength  to  work  at  his  side,  to  see  him  daily 
as  he  proposed.  How  little  he  knew  women! 
How  little  he  knew  her,  to  imagine  that  she 
would  ever  be  content  with  a  so-called  Platonic 
friendship. 

And  so  the  fear  that  some  day — not  now,  but 
later — she  might  be  driven  to  appease  her 
heart-hunger  by  a  return  to  her  old  life,  to 
drug  memory  with  forgetfulness,  haunted 
her  waking  hours  and  some  of  the  hours 
which  were  supposedly  devoted  to  rest  and 
sleep. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  most  often  at  night  that 
she  was  troubled  with  these  forebodings.  In 
the  cheerful  company  of  Mary  and  her  mother 
the  busy  days  passed  swiftly  and  almost  hap- 
pily. It  would  have  been  hard,  indeed,  to  be 
anything  but  hopeful  in  the  society  of  such  an 
incurable  optimist  as  Mrs.  Horton.  And  the 
tonic  effect  of  her  never-flagging  faith  that 
everything  in  this  troubled  world  made  for 
good  in  the  end  could  not  fail  to  influence  so 
impressionable  a  person  as  Hilda. 

Still,  there  were  times  when,  forgetting  her 
work,  her  hands  would  drop  idly  in  her  lap, 
and  all  the  fears,  born  of  a  morbid  attitude  of 
mind,  would  sweep  over  her  afresh.  She 
never  noticed  that  Mary  and  her  mother 
would  exchange  significant  glances  at  these 
moments.  They  never  left  her  to  herself 
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too  long.  Always,  at  the  end  of  a  few  minutes, 
Mrs.  Horton  would  think  of  something  that 
had  to  be  done  that  was  too  much  for  her  to 
attempt  alone,  and  would  arouse  Hilda  to  beg 
her  assistance. 

Gradually,  as  the  days  went  by,  these  "at- 
tacks of  the  blues"  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent. Hilda  began  to  feel  a  self-confidence 
that  she  had  never  known  before.  A  new  cour- 
age and  resolve  grew  within  her.  In  the  new 
environment  which  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
posed hospital  would  provide,  she  would  try 
as  she  had  never  tried  before  to  conquer  the 
tendency  to  evil  that  she  firmly  believed  was  in 
her  blood. 

She  was  honest  enough  with  herself  never 
to  pretend  that  the  hope  of  reward — the  re- 
ward which  her  whole  being  craved — did  not 
linger  on  in  her  heart.  Lacking  that,  where 
would  have  been  her  incentive  ?  And  this  faint 
spark  of  hope  was  fed  by  the  remembrance 
that  he  had  confessed  that  he  still  loved  her, 
although  he  had  qualified  his  admission  in  say- 
ing that  "nothing  could  make  things  as  they 
were  before."  But  when  he  saw — and  his  eye 
was  keen — that  she  had  conquered,  might  he, 
on  his  side,  not  grow  big  enough  to  forgive 
her? 

With  a  patience  and  resolution  new  to  her 
yielding  nature,  she  resolved  to  make  one  last 
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great  fight  for  the  happiness  she  had  never 
known. 

It  had  been  decided  the  day  following  the 
departure  of  the  others  that,  until  the  hospital 
was  open,  Hilda  should  make  her  home  with 
Mrs.  Horton.  Where  else,  indeed,  could  she 
go?  What  other  house  in  Great  Falls  would 
have  been  open  to  her?  Mrs.  Horton,  herself, 
would  listen  to  no  other  plan.  Mary  had 
warmly  seconded  her  mother 's  invitation  and 
Doctor  Simpson  had  welcomed  this  solution 
of  a  problem  which  had  kept  him  pacing  the 
floor  of  his  study  far  into  the  night.  Hilda, 
only,  had  demurred  at  it;  and  for  one  reason 
alone.  The  question  of  money  troubled  her. 

It  was  perfectly  impossible  in  the  circum- 
stances to  live  at  the  Hortons'  without  con- 
tributing to  the  expenses.  With  the  debts  ac- 
cruing on  account  of  the  old  lady's  illness,  it 
had  even  been  decided  that  they  could  no  longer 
keep  Sadie  with  them,  although  Sadie  worked 
with  no  other  compensation  than  her  "keep." 
How,  then,  could  they  offer  a  home  to  Hilda  ex- 
cept on  a  paying  basis?  To  be  sure,  she  would 
have  cheerfully  done  the  work  that  had  fallen 
to  Sadie.  But  the  only  change  in  the  situation 
would  have  been  that  she  was  taking  Sadie's 
place.  Sadie  would  be  worse  off,  and  no  one 
else  any  better. 

Hilda's  purse  contained  a  little  over  eight- 
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een  dollars.  Besides  the  small  bag  which  con- 
tained the  few  articles  she  had  hastily  thrown 
into  it,  in  case  they  did  not  return  to  New  York 
that  night,  she  had  only  the  dress  she  was 
wearing,  a  light  pongee  gown,  her  automobile 
coat  and  veil.  Both  Hilda  and  Mary  were  ex- 
pert needlewomen.  Together  they  could  easily 
contrive  the  few  simple  dresses  which  Hilda 
would  require.  But  there  were  the  necessary 
materials  to  be  bought. 

Hilda  confided  her  troubles  to  the  doctor  the 
morning  after  her  arrival,  as  they  paced  up 
and  down  the  garden  path.  She  admitted  to 
him  that  she  still  possessed  a  few  hundreds  in 
the  bank  which  she  had  saved  from  time  to 
time  from  the  allowance,  liberal  but  irregular, 
which  Willy  had  made  her.  His  face  had 
darkened  while  she  was  speaking  of  it.  But 
when  she  told  him  that  she  had  already  made 
up  her  mind  to  send  for  her  bank-book  to  be 
balanced,  and  then  forward  a  check  for  the 
amount,  with  a  note  of  explanation,  to  "Willy's 
lawyer,  he  had  beamed  on  her  with  such  ap- 
proval that  she  felt  more  than  rewarded. 

Of  course  he  solved  the  problem  with  mas- 
culine directness.  He  would  be  her  banker  for 
the  present.  He  had,  as  he  had  told  her,  an 
income  far  greater  than  his  simple  necessities 
demanded.  When  she  hesitated,  he  reminded 
her  that  by  the  fall  she  would  be  beginning  to 
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earn  a  small  salary  at  the  hospital.  She  could 
take  her  own  time  about  paying  it  back. 

Together  they  agreed  on  the  sum  that  she 
should  pay  Mrs.  Horton  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, making  it  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of 
Sadie's  services  being  retained.  This,  as  he 
pointed  out  later  to  Mrs.  Horton,  was  as  much 
for  Hilda's  sake  as  for  her  own.  Nothing 
would  have  disabused  Sadie's  mind  of  the  idea 
that  she  was  being  supplanted  by  Hilda.  And 
Sadie's  tongue  was  bitter. 

Hilda  would  have  a  hard  enough  time  mak- 
ing a  position  for  herself  in  the1  face  of  the 
vague  rumors  that  already  existed  about  her 
mode  of  life  in  New  York  without  having  to 
combat  the  fact  that  she  had  returned  mas- 
querading as  Willy's  wife  until  she  was  ex- 
posed by  Horace  Worth.  Of  Horace's  silence 
they  could  feel  tolerably  sure  as  long  as  Sadie 
was  on  their  side. 

After  a  long  talk  with  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton abandoned  all  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ment. She  was  still  too  weak  to  leave  her  bed, 
so,  for  the  time  being,  both  the  girls  devoted 
themselves  to  her,  and  Hilda,  wearing  one  of 
Mary's  simple  gowns,  helped  with  the  house 
and  took  her  turn  in  looking  after  the  invalid, 
finding  to  her  delight  that  she  had  not  forgot- 
ten her  old  domestic  accomplishments,  and  dis- 
closing a  natural  aptitude  for  caring  for  the 
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sick  which  promised  well  for  her  success  in  her 
new  career. 

It  remained  for  Polly  to  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand  in  her  usual  generous  fashion. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  about  again,  still  complain- 
ing that  everyone  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  treat 
her  like  a  baby,  and  rebelling  against  her  en- 
forced inaction.  Partly  to  give  her  some  light 
occupation,  and  partly  because  the  question  of 
the  new  wardrobe  had  to  be  settled,  the  girls 
had  begun  making  their  plans  for  a  busy  time 
with  the  dressmaking.  Together  they  had 
made  out  a  list  of  what  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have,  and  Hilda  had  decided  to  send  to 
New  York  for  the  materials,  when  two  closely 
packed  trunks  arrived,  consigned  to  her  from 
New  York. 

On  opening  the  larger  one,  the  first  thing 
that  met  Hilda's  eye  was  an  envelope  directed 
in  Polly's  scrawling  hand.  It  contained  a  brief 
letter,  and  a  substantial  check  with  Polly's 
signature  at  the  bottom. 

Polly  hoped  that  Hilda  would  find  that  she 
had  forgotten  nothing.  She  had  packed  every- 
thing, old  and  new.  The  flat  was  already  given 
up,  and  the  furniture  stored.  Joe,  it  appeared, 
had  business  which  would  take  him  to  London 
for  several  weeks.  Polly  had  decided  to  go 
with  him.  Whether  she  would  return  when  he 
did,  she  had  not  decided. 
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If  she  did,  she  would  look  out  for  a  new 
place  where  she  would  be  alone.  Certainly  she 
did  not  propose  to  share  a  flat  with  anyone  else 
again.  She  was  a  goose,  as  Hilda  knew.  Who 
could  tell  but  she  might  grow  fond  of  someone 
again.  And  that,  she  had  resolved  never  to  do 
again.  It  made  too  much  of  a  wrench  when  it 
came  to  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

And,  oh  yes!  She  had  almost  forgotten. 
Hilda  would  find  that  none  of  her  jewelry  was 
in  the  trunk.  It  was  perfectly  safe  in  Polly's 
safe  deposit  box.  Polly  had  had  an  idea  that 
jewelry  was  not  much  worn  in  Great  Falls,  es- 
pecially by  nurses  in  hospitals.  Also,  she  had 
had  an  idea  that,  for  the  moment,  money  might 
be  a  handy  thing  to  have  about  the  house.  It 
often  was ! 

Therefore,  she  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
advancing  a  little  of  the  necessary  on  Hil- 
da's jewelry.  At  any  time  that  Hilda  wished, 
she  could  have  it  again.  She  had  explained  it 
all  to  her  lawyer.  He  had  his  instructions  to 
forward  it  all  at  any  time  that  Hilda  wished 
for  it.  Of  course  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
back  at  Hilda's  convenience — or  not  at  all. 
Also,  if  Hilda  should  not  want  it  again,  of 
course  Polly  would  be  glad  to  buy  it  at  Hilda's 
own  figure.  At  any  moment,  Polly  might  de- 
cide to  embark  on  a  theatrical  career  as  a 
chorus  girl.  And  it  would  be  so  much  easier 
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to  get  an  engagement  if  she  was  covered  with 
jewels!  And  now  she  must  stop.  She  had  a 
lot  of  packing  of  her  own  to  do.  They  were 
sailing  in  the  morning.  The  letter  was  with- 
out date  or  address. 

Thrusting  the  letter  into  Mary's  hand,  Hilda 
rushed  from  the  room. 

Mary  read  it  aloud  to  her  mother,  choking 
several  times  before  she  finished  it. 

"How  like  Polly!"  was  her  only  comment. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IF  anything,  Sadie's  remarks  about  the  Palace 
Hotel  had  been  understated.  It  was  about  as 
bad  as  it  could  possibly  be.  The  rooms  were 
dingy  and  dark,  the  carpets  were  so  full  of  dust 
that  it  was  beyond  belief  that  they  had  ever 
been  taken  up  since  that  far-off  day  when  they 
had  first  been  nailed  to  the  floors.  Room  serv- 
ice, there  practically  was  none.  A  solitary  boy 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  always  just  been 
aroused  from  sleep  eventually  made  his  way 
up  the  stairs  in  response  to  the  ring  of  any 
guest  inconsiderate  enough  to  summon  him. 
But  he  usually  calculated — and  calculated 
rightly — that  if  he  only  delayed  long  enough, 
the  guest  would  give  up  in  despair  and  go  with- 
out whatever  he  had  fancied  he  wanted. 

The  table  had  two  conspicuous  faults.  The 
food  was  badly  cooked,  and  there  was  never 
enough  of  it.  What  society  the  place  afforded 
could  be  found  only  at  the  bar,  and  that  at 
limited  hours.  During  the  day,  except  for  per- 
haps a  few  minutes  at  noon  time,  the  place  was 
deserted  even  by  the  bartender,  who  acted  as 
hotel  clerk  as  well. 

The  few  regular  guests  of  the  hotel  seemed 
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to  regard  each  other  with  common  suspicion. 
After  a  day  or  two,  Bob  Merrick  understood 
their  attitude.  Anyone  who  would  consent  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  any  such  place  would  ex- 
cite suspicion  in  the  mind  of  an  angel! 

It  was  not  that  he  was  dependent  on  luxuries. 
He  had  sweated,  starved,  and  generally 
roughed  it  too  many  years  for  that.  Nor  was 
it  that  he  had  been  spoiled  by  the  sybaritism 
of  his  life  in  New  York.  He  had  known  soli- 
tude and  loneliness,  too.  There  had  been  times 
when  he  had  been  weeks  without  exchanging 
a  syllable  with  a  human  being.  But  that  had 
been  because  there  were  no  human  beings 
within  miles.  This  was  totally  different.  This 
was  a  new  experience.  The  drab  dreariness 
of  the  prospect  that  stretched  before  him  which 
sticking  to  his  resolution  would  involve  would 
have  appalled  anyone  lacking  his  fixed  pur- 
pose. That  he  had  a  fixed  purpose  made  any- 
thing possible. 

He  had  roughly  mapped  out  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign the  night  after  Mary  had  dismissed  him 
in  the  garden.  It  was  to  be  a  siege,  apparently. 
So  be  it!  He  had  an  idea  that  he  could  stand 
it  as  long  as  she  could.  If  he  had  not  been 
honestly  convinced  that  he  could  teach  Mary 
to  learn  to  love  him,  if  he  had  not  even  thought 
that  she  was  more  nearly  in  love  with  him  now 
than  she  had  ever  been  with  anyone,  he  would 
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have  gone  away  and  left  her  as  she  seemed 
to  wish  him  to.  He  was  not  a  hunter  of  women 
in  the  sense  that  Willy  Morgan  was,  for  ex- 
ample. 

Mary  had  reproached  him  with  being  unfair. 
But  that  reproach  he  easily  dismissed.  Had  4 
she  never  heard  the  truism  about  all  being  fair 
in  love?  And  he  was  in  love.  He  could  not 
mistake  the  symptoms.  He  had  been  in  love 
once  before  in  his  young  manhood.  Only  this 
time  there  was  this  difference :  if  love  was  not 
to  be  won  this  time,  it  would  never  enter  into 
his  life  again.  He  was  older  now.  He  knew 
himself.  This  was  his  last  chance  for  happi- 
ness. If  he  missed  it  again,  he  would  accept 
the  dictum  of  the  gods  that  he  was  one  of 
those  unlucky  beings  who  are  destined  to  lone- 
liness for  life;  one  who  may,  by  chance,  rub 
elbows  with  Happiness,  but  never  clasp  her 
in  his  arms. 

What  he  should  do  if  he  failed  in  his  suit, 
he  would  leave  for  the  future  to  decide.  One 
thing,  however,  was  certain.  He  had  had  his 
fill  of  the  life  of  the  cities.  The  plains  and 
forests  of  his  own  country  should  know  him 
again.  He  need  never  again  work  as  he  had 
worked  for  money.  But  there  was  much  that 
one  could  do  with  money  in  the  world  that  one 
need  not  blush  to  remember. 

He  had  decided  to  let  at  least  a  week  pass 
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before  he  would  trouble  his  lady-love  with  his 
presence  again.  But  having  entered  into  cer- 
tain negotiations  in  which  money  was  alluded 
to,  and  a  sort  of  retaining  fee  changed  hands, 
with  the  reluctant  boy-of -all-work  at  the  hotel, 
he  arranged  that  that  drowsy  and  untidy  youth 
should  present  himself  each  morning  at  Mary's 
door  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  her  mother, 
with  Mr.  Merrick's  compliments. 

There  was  no  way  of  assuring  himself  that 
his  message  was  correctly  delivered.  But  that 
the  youth  duly  presented  himself  at  the  hour 
agreed  upon  between  them  he  made  sure.  All 
he  had  to  do  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point 
was  to  walk  slowly  towards  the  Horton  house 
ten  minutes  after  the  messenger  had  started. 
He  was  always  in  time  to  see  him  enter  the 
gate  from  a  safe  distance. 

1  'She  says  she's  all  right."  This  was  the 
laconic  reply  that  was  repeated  to  him  every 
day,  without  variation. 

No  need  to  ask  if  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Horton 
herself.  He  felt  that  he  knew  her  well  enough 
to  know  that  she  would  have  sent  a  far  differ- 
ent response.  Nor  did  he  think  that  it  had 
passed  through  a  species  of  editing  at  the  hands 
of  the  local  Mercury.  If  that  worthy's  brain 
could  have  been  said  to  possess  any  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  it  was  lack  of  imagina- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  he  was  only  repeating, 
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parrot-like,  words  that  had  been  repeated  to 
him.  Merrick  smiled  grimly.  In  this  discour- 
aging brevity,  he  read  that  Mary's  purpose 
was  no  less  inflexible  than  when  she  had  last 
disclosed  it  to  him. 

It  was  her  pride  that  was  erecting  this  bar- 
rier between  them.  Pride  and  a  fear  of  being 
pitied.  Whatever  could  have  put  such  a  non- 
sensical notion  into  her  head!  Did  he  look 
like  a  man  who  would  impulsively  offer  himself 
to  a  woman  out  of  pity?  He  could  conceive 
of  doing  so  if  he  had  really  compromised  a 
woman;  if  the  fault  had  been  wholly  his.  But 
M;iry  had  been  compromised  in  no  eyes  but 
those  of  that  fanatical  fool,  Horace  Worth. 
Moreover,  Merrick  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
Worth's  sincerity  was  not  beyond  question. 
It  was  perfectly  patent  that  he  was  in  love 
with  the  girl  himself.  Truly,  he  had  original 
ideas  of  the  way  to  win  a  woman.  To  try  to 
smirch  her  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  those  she 
held  dearest,  and  then,  as  it  were,  rehabilitate 
her  by  marrying  her! 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege,  he  fired  his  sec- 
ond gun.  A  long  night  letter  to  one  of  New 
York's  leading  florists  arranged  for  the  de- 
livery, every  day,  Sunday  included,  of  a  box 
of  roses  of  a  variety  which  he  knew  Mary  es- 
pecially admired  to  Miss  Mary  Horton  at 
Great  Falls,  New  Hampshire. 
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Suddenly  realizing  the  sensation  that  such  a 
telegram  would  excite  in  the  breast  of  the  local 
telegrapher,  he  had  started  early  one  morning, 
after  chaperoning  his  messenger  as  usual,  as 
far  as  Mrs.  Horton's  gate,  and  walked  to  a 
neighboring  town,  eight  miles  away.  He  had 
no  notion  of  causing  Mary  any  unnecessary  em- 
barrassment. According  to  his  own  lights,  he 
would  play  the  game  fairly. 

It  was  on  the  return  trip  that  he  ran  into 
Doctor  Simpson.  The  doctor,  it  seemed,  had 
driven  out  to  see  one  of  his  patients  in  an  out- 
lying district.  As  it  chanced,  they  had  not  en- 
countered one  another  since  the  night  they  had 
mutually  endeavored  to  suppress  Horace 
Worth.  To  the  best  of  Merrick's  recollection, 
they  had  never  exchanged  a  half  dozen  words. 
But  on  that  occasion  they  had  had  no  need  of 
words  to  establish  a  perfect  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  chance  meeting  was  not 
without  the  element  of  embarrassment.  Mer- 
rick  had  taken  to  this  country  doctor  at  once, 
at  their  first  meeting.  If  there  was  one  thing 
more  than  another  that  he  prided  himself  upon, 
it  was  his  ability  to  judge  men.  And  he  had 
recognized  a  sincerity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose in  this  silent,  undemonstrative  man  the 
moment  he  had  seen  him. 

For  this  reason,  he  resented  more  than  he 
would  ordinarily  have  done  the  fact  that  the 
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doctor  seemed  just  a  little  more  surprised 
at  meeting  him  than  the  occasion  seemed  to 
warrant. 

He  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  one 
might  be  slightly  surprised  to  meet  him  sitting 
on  a  fallen  log  at  the  side  of  the  road  so  far 
from  the  village.  Still  the  doctor  must  know 
that  the  Palace  Hotel  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed to  offer  many  diversions.  And  surely 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  young 
and  active  man's  choosing  to  walk  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  into  the  country.  That  the  doctor 
had  supposed  him  to  have  returned  to  New 
York  with  the  others  never  entered  his  head 
for  a  moment. 

And  yet  this  was  the  fact.  Merrick,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  come  to  his  determination 
to  stay  behind  in  Great  Falls  while  the  doctor 
was  busily  occupied  with  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton.  Only  Sadie  and  Horace  Worth  had 
originally  known  of  his  decision.  Later  on, 
when  he  had  announced  his  purpose  to  Mary, 
the  doctor  and  Hilda  were  with  her  mother  up- 
stairs. And,  in  his  interest  in  trying  to  per- 
suade Polly  to  stay  behind  with  Hilda,  he  had 
forgotten  Merrick  entirely,  or  supposed  him  to 
be  waiting  in  the  machine  with  Joe  and  Willy. 
The  fact  that  he  had  spent  several  days  of  the 
past  week  over  at  Coopersville,  conferring  with 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  proposed  hospital, 
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explained  why  he  and  Merrick  had  never  met 
on  the  street,  or  why  he  had  not  heard  the  im- 
portant item  of  news,  from  the  village  point  of 
view,  of  the  rich  young  city  man  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  Palace,  and  whose  business  no  one 
could  find  out.  The  fact  of  his  wealth  had  been 
established  by  the  gossips  at  the  bar  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  doubt.  Jeff.  Lewis,  the 
bartender-clerk,  was  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  he  had  actually  taken  a  room 
without  asking  the  price  of  board.  What  fur- 
ther evidence  could  one  ask? 

The  doctor  and  his  horse  had  alike  been  in 
a  brown  study  from  which  Merrick  uninten- 
tionally startled  them.  The  old  horse  had  been 
jogging  along  at  the  gait  which  seemed  appro- 
priate when  one  was  not  sure  whether  one  was 
headed  for  home  and  a  comfortable  meal  in 
one's  stall,  or  merely  on  the  way  to  visit  an- 
other patient. 

Probably  the  revery  into  which  he  had 
fallen  had  been  connected  with  his  far-off  colt- 
ish days.  Certainly,  the  start  and  snort  which 
he  gave  when  he  came  upon  Merrick  seated  by 
the  side  of  the  road  was  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  his  usual  dignified  deportment,  more 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  skittish  colt 
given  to  shying  and  other  youthful  foolish- 
ness. 

His  unusual  action  had  roused  the  doctor 
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from  the  maze  of  thoughts  in  which  he  had  lost 
himself.  In  his  case,  too,  the  thoughts  were 
connected  with  the  springtime  of  life.  With  a 
muttered  exclamation,  he  had  given  the  reins 
a  sharp  tug,  a  performance  which  made  old 
Jim  prance  with  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment. 

"Great  heavens,  Merrick!  Where  in  the 
world  did  you  drop  from?"  His  tone  was 
sharper  than  he  intended. 

"From  Belleville,"  said  Merrick  dryly. 
And  he  added,  in  a  tone  even  more  dry : ' '  Sorry 
to  have  given  you  both  such  a  fright.  I  had 
never  before  realized  what  a  terrifying  figure 
I  must  be ! " 

"  Nonsense, "  returned  the  doctor  a  shade 
more  cordially.  "We  were  both  asleep,  Jim 
and  I,  I  guess.  Won't  you  jump  in?  That  is, 
if  you  are  going  my  way." 

"I  don't  know  what  your  way  is,"  Merrick 
reminded  him. 

"Back  to  Great  Falls,  of  course." 

"Well  then,  I  will,  thanks.  I'm  staying  at 
the  Palace,  you  know.  Not  that  I  feel  any 
strong  desire  to  return  to  it.  But  I  must  go 
back  some  time,  and  I  confess  that  my  walk 
has  given  me  something  of  an  appetite." 

The  doctor  gave  a  little  shrug.  "Knowing 
the  reputation  that  the  table  at  the  Palace 
has  emboldens  me  to  suggest  that  you  come 
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and  take  pot-luck  with  me  at  my  humble  home. 
There  are  a  good  many  ladies  at  Great  Falls 
who  would  probably  think  that,  given  the 
choice,  they  would  prefer  to  risk  their  lives  at 
the  hotel.  You  see  I  am  the  titular  head  of  a 
strictly  bachelor  establishment.  Women  are 
taboo,  as  far  as  having  anything  to  do  with  my 
domestic  arrangements  is  concerned." 

"That  sounds  good  to  me,"  laughed  Merrick. 
"I  used  to  do  for  myself  for  months  at  a  time 
up  in  Canada,  and  I  quite  got  to  like  it.  But 
I  shouldn't  have  supposed  that  you  could  have 
found  the  time  for  it." 

"Oh,  no.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
necessary  skill.  You  remember  I  was  careful 
to  claim  to  be  only  the  titular  head  of  my 
house.  Solomon,  an  elderly  colored  man, 
really  runs  the  place — and  me.  He  gives  me 
what  he  pretends  to  think  I  ought  to  eat.  In 
reality,  he  gives  me  what  he  himself  likes.  He 
is  the  real  master.  The  only  stipulation  that 
I  insist  on  making  is  that  there  shall  always  be 
enough  for  at  least  one  other,  in  case  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  guest."  The  doc- 
tor finished  with  a  courteous  bow. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  returned 
Merrick  cordially,  "and  I  assure  you,  I  accept 
with  pleasure.  But  tell  me,  didn't  you  really 
know  that  I  had  been  staying  on  here  ?  I  didn  't 
go  back  with  the  others.  I  should  have  thought 
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from  the  small  number  of  regular  guests  at  the 
Palace  just  now,  that  the  addition  of  even  so 
humble  a  person  as  myself  would  have  been  an 
event  of  more  importance." 

'  *  Probably  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  place 
that  did  not  know  of  it,"  admitted  Doctor 
Simpson.  "But  I  have  been  away  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  since  my  return  I  haven't  been 
downtown  further  than  Mrs.  Horton's.  She 
must  have  forgotten  to  tell  me  about  it." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  laughed  Merrick. 
"To  learn  that  she  knew  of  it,  would  have  up- 
set one  of  my  most  cherished  theories." 

He  didn't  explain  this  remark,  and  the  doc- 
tor asked  no  questions. 

As  they  jogged  along  Main  Street  by  the 
Palace  Hotel,  Merrick  heard  his  name  called  in 
a  drawling  voice,  which  could  belong  to  no  one 
but  Archie,  the  messenger.  The  doctor,  having 
persuaded  Jim  to  stop— a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  usual,  Jim  having  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  at  last  bound  for  home— 
the  owner  of  the  drawling  voice  proceeded  to 
make  his  leisurely  way  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  street.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  Merrick  in  an  unfamiliar  hand.  Al- 
though he  had  never  seen  Mary's  writing,  he 
instinctively  knew  it  was  not  hers. 

"She  said  to  give  you  this  as  soon  as  I  see 
you,"  explained  Archie. 
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"All  right,"  said  Merrick.    "Much  obliged. 

"You'll  excuse  me,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. "It  may  be  important.  I  think  Mrs. 
Horton  has  at  last  heard  that  I  am  here." 
Again  he  gave  his  pleased,  boyish  laugh. 

With  a  nod  of  his  head,  the  doctor  chirped 
to  Jim,  who  required  no  further  urging  to  re- 
sume his  homeward  way.  Merrick  was  right 
in  his  surmise.  The  note  was  from  Mrs. 
Horton. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Merrick,"  she  wrote.  "I  can- 
not tell  you  how  surprised  I  am  to  hear  that 
you  are  still  in  Great  Falls,  and  that  you  have 
been  thoughtful  enough  to  send  to  inquire  for 
me,  not  once,  but  several  times.  You  must 
think  me  very  remiss  not  to  have  acknowledged 
your  kindness  before.  I  can  only  assure  you, 
in  my  own  defense,  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  personally  received  your  message. 
This  is  the  first  morning  that  I  have  been  down- 
stairs, and  I  happened  to  open  the  door  for 
Archie  myself.  I  wonder  if  you  would  care 
to  come  over  Sunday  evening  for  tea  with  me. 
That  is,  if  you  are  going  to  remain  in  our  little 
town  a  few  days  longer.  We  would  all  be  glad 
to  see  you.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  Hilda 
Newton  is  staying  with  Mary  and  me.  We 
always  have  tea  at  half-past  six.  I  think,  to 
punish  the  girls  for  their  carelessness  in  not 
letting  me  know  you  were  here,  I  shall  not  let 
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them  know  anything  about  your  coming.  You 
see  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  you  are 
going  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company. 
Old  people  are  so  set  up  with  a  little  attention 
from  the  young !  That  must  be  my  excuse  for 
doing  so." 

That  was  all;  except  the  signature:  "Your 
sincere  friend,  Martha  Horton."  He  read  it 
through  once  again.  Then,  on  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, he  handed  it  to  Doctor  Simpson. 

The  doctor  took  it  without  comment,  and 
read  it  slowly,  handing  Merrick  the  reins  as  a 
matter  of  form.  When  he  returned  it,  his 
face  was  lighted  by  a  cordial  and  approving 
smile. 

"You  know  there  isn't  a  person  of  my  ac- 
quaintance whose  judgment  I  rely  on  as  much 

as  I  do  on  that  old  lady's.   And  since  she 

He  stopped  in  sudden  embarrassment. 

"Since  she  approves  of  my  staying  here," 
finished  Merrick. 

"Exactly.  But  I  suppose  you  think  it  none 
of  my  business." 

"I  didn't;  until  I  remembered  that  you  are 
such  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  and  about  the 
only  man  that  Mary  could  ever  go  to  for  coun- 
sel and  advice.  Then  I,  too,  have  made  the  dis- 
covery that  Mrs.  Horton  is  an  unusually  wise 
woman .  We  had  a  long  talk  alone  together  the 
evening  Worth  made  such  an  egregious  ass  of 
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himself,  and  I'm  being  kind  to  him  when  I 
limit  myself  to  saying  that!" 

"You're  certainly  not  overstating  it,"  said 
the  doctor  dryly.  "I  always  knew  that  Horace 
Worth  was  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
but  I  did  use  to  give  him  credit  for  being  sin- 
cere according  to  his  lights.  I  find  myself 
doubting  that  now." 

Merrick's  lip  curled.  "After  dinner,  if  you 
have  a  little  time  to  spare  me,  I  intend  telling 
you  what  my  motives  are  for  staying."  And 
he  added,  a  little  defiantly:  "I  knew  that  was 
really  why  you  asked  me." 

"I  am  not  denying  that  that  was  part  of  my 
reason.  I  certainly  would  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty— on  the  ground  of  my  old  friendship  for 
the  family,  and  because  I  am  the  nearest  thing 
to  any  men-folks  Mary  and  her  mother  have- 
to  have  asked  that  very  question.  Thank  you 
for  meeting  me  more  than  half-way. ' ' 

The  doctor's  grasp  on  the  reins  tightened. 
He  had  resumed  the  control  of  them  on  finish- 
ing Mrs.  Horton's  letter.  With  a  sharp  turn, 
Jim  dashed  through  an  open  gate,  up  a  drive- 
way that  led  to  the  door  of  a  pleasant  old-fash- 
ioned house ;  much  larger,  somehow,  than  Mer- 
rick  had  expected  to  find.  They  had  turned  so 
sharply  that  Merrick's  hand  had  involuntarily 
clutched  the  side  of  the  seat  to  keep  from  being 
thrown  out  of  the  buggy. 
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"Does  Jim  always  take  the  turn  like  that?" 
he  asked,  with  a  smile. 

''Always,"  the  doctor  assr.red  him  gravely. 
"I  think  he  hopes  to  catch  me  off  my  guard 
and  upset  me  some  day!" 

"Solomon!"  he  called. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THEY  had  had  a  good  frank,  man-to-man  talk 
after  a  most  excellent  dinner.  Indeed  Merrick 
had  felt  called  upon  to  apologize  more  than 
once  for  his  appetite,  explaining  that  it  had 
been  days  since  he  had  seen  anything  like  real 
food;  thereby,  as  the  doctor  told  him  later 
over  their  pipes  in  the  study,  making  a  devoted 
friend  for  life  of  the  dignified  Solomon. 

Beginning  with  the  account  of  how  he  had 
worked  his  way  from  abject  poverty  to  wealth, 
Merrick  had  frankly  told  the  history  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Mary.  He  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  his  first  pursuit  of  her  had  been 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  her  circum- 
stances and  character. 

He  admitted  that  the  object  he  had  had  in 
first  coming  to  Great  Falls  had  been  to  entice 
her  back  to  New  York.  Up  to  the  evening  of 
his  arrival,  the  thought  of  offering  her  mar- 
riage had  never  entered  his  head. 

He  offered  nothing  in  his  own  defense  save 
the  fact  that  he  had  tried,  by  every  argument 
that  occurred  to  him,  to  persuade  her  not  to 
join  the  party  the  night  that  Horace  Worth  had 
arrived  to  fetch  her  to  what  was  supposed  to 
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be  her  mother's  death-bed.  He  told  of  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  let  him  stake  her  to  a  ticket 
home.  The  doctor  readily  accepted  his  state- 
ment that  there  had  been  no  sinister  purpose 
underlying  his  offer. 

It  was  not  an  easy  story  to  tell.  Merrick 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  treading  on  delicate 
ground  when  he  spoke  of  the  environment  in 
which  he  had  found  her.  Anything  that  he 
said  on  that  head  was  naturally  a  reflection  on 
Hilda.  And  that  his  hearer  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  Hilda,  with  an  interest  which  the  fact 
that  they  had  known  each  other  since  child- 
hood could  not  fully  explain,  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood. Still,  it  had  to  be  done,  in  justice 
to  both  himself  and  his  cause.  He  acquitted 
himself  of  his  difficult  task  with  so  much  deli- 
cacy, however,  that  he  was  conscious  of  earn- 
ing the  doctor's  gratitude.  He  finished  by  re- 
lating how  the  first  sight  of  Mary  in  her  own 
home  had  aroused  scruples  which  up  to  that 
time  he  had  succeeded  in  smothering.  The 
talk  he  had  had  later  with  her  mother  had 
fully  opened  his  eyes  to  the  baseness  of  his 
conduct.  And,  finally,  Horace  Worth's  out- 
rageous behavior  had  brought  him  to  the  real- 
ization that  his  love  for  Mary  was  something 
higher  and  better  than  the  mere  desire  for  pos- 
session founded  on  baffled  desire  and  ungrati- 
fied  passion.  Once  convinced  of  this,  he  had 
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hastened  to  make  a  tardy  atonement  by  ask- 
ing her  mother's  leave  to  offer  her  his  hand  in 
marriage  before  them  all. 

He  told  how  Mary  had  ultimately  refused 
him.  Then  for  the  first  time,  dropping  into  a 
lighter  tone,  he  outlined  the  plan  of  campaign 
he  had  thought  it  wise  to  adopt.  He  told  of  the 
daily  report  brought  from  the  house  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  Mrs.  Horton  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  doctor  agreed  with  him  that  the 
curt  messages  bore  signs  of  having  been  in- 
spired by  Mary.  Certainly  they  had  never 
emanated  from  her  mother. 

The  account  of  how  he  had  walked  to  the 
neighboring  town  to  send  the  order  for  the 
flowers,  and  the  invitation  from  Mrs.  Horton, 
brought  the  history  of  his  love  affair  up  to 
date. 

Doctor  Simpson  was  never  a  man  of  many 
words.  But  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  this 
recital  he  suggested  that  Merrick  bring  his 
things  up  from  the  hotel  and  take  up  his  abode 
with  him  was  eloquent  of  his  approval. 

"I  live,  as  you  see,  very  simply,"  he  said. 
"The  place  is  pretty  bare.  My  uncle,  who, 
like  myself,  was  an  old  bachelor,  cared  little 
for  pomps  and  vanities.  And  I,  somehow,  have 
never  been  able  to  get  up  sufficient  interest  in 
doing  anything  more  to  the  old  house  than  keep 
it  in  fair  repair.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a 
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poor  exchange  for  the  tawdry  glories  of  the 
Palace." 

"Don't  ask  me  unless  you  really  mean  it," 
Bob  warned  him.  "If  you  do  mean  it,  I'll  be 
here  on  the  jump!  Aside  from  the  pleasure 
that  your  company  will  give  me,  I  can't  help 
but  feel  that  coming  to  stay  here  with  Mary's 
oldest  friend  is  like  taking  the  outer  fort  of  the 
citadel.  I  am  doubly  grateful  to  you,  there- 
fore." 

"I  certainly  mean  it,"  the  doctor  assured 
him. 

"I'll  be  up  before  night  then.  I  have  only 
a  suitcase  with  me.  It  was  only  by  accident 
that  I  brought  it.  For  years  I  have  had  the 
habit  of  keeping  several  bags  packed  all  the 
time.  By  a  piece  of  good  luck,  it  was  the  first 
thing  I  caught  hold  of.  Morgan  proposed  our 
coming  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  was 
stupid  of  him  to  have  spoken  of  Willy!  He 
saw  the  doctor  wince  before  he  turned  away  to 
the  window. 

For  a  half  hour  longer  they  talked  of  indif- 
ferent things.  Then  they  separated  until 
time.  But,  as  it  chanced,  they  were  destined 
not  to  see  each  other  again  for  several  days. 
At  the  hotel  Merrick  found  a  telegram  that  had 
been  forwarded  from  his  hotel  in  New  York. 
It  was  from  one  of  his  Canadian  partners.  He 
had  taken  a  sudden  notion  to  run  down  to  New 
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York  for  a  few  days,  and  had  counted  on  Bob 
being  there  to  show  him  around. 

Merrick  knew  what  that  meant.  He  gave  a 
little  frown  of  disgust  at  the  thought.  But  a 
moment's  reflection  convinced  him  that  he  had 
better  obey  the  summons.  Policy  and  the 
claims  of  an  old  friendship  alike  dictated  that 
course. 

Besides,  he  was  by  no  means  sure  that  his 
cause  would  not  be  furthered  by  an  absence  of 
a  few  days — he  promised  himself  that  it 
should  not  be  longer.  Mary  would  not  be  able 
to  forget  his  existence  just  because  he  was  not 
present  in  person.  In  the  first  place,  there 
would  be  the  daily  reminder  of  the  roses ;  sec- 
ondly, the  doctor  would  be  seeing  her  almost 
every  day.  And  he  had  an  idea  that  the  doctor, 
now  that  he  was  on  his  side,  was  an  ally  on 
whom  one  could  count.  From  the  dingy  writ- 
ing-room of  the  hotel,  he  dispatched  two  notes. 
One,  a  brief  explanation  to  the  doctor;  the 
other,  a  more  formal  note  to  Mrs.  Horton,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  been  called  away  for  a 
few  days,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  she 
"would  renew  her  kind  invitation  upon  his  re- 
turn. 

He  caught  the  night  train  for  New  York  by 
the  narrowest  of  margins. 

Mary  had,  as  Merrick  surmised,  been  the 
person  to  receive  Archie  on  the  first  of  his  dip- 
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lomatic  visits.  She  had  smiled  with  a  certain 
grimness  at  his  paraphrase  of  his  employer's 
politely  worded  inquiry  as  to  Mrs.  Horton's 
health.  Her  reply,  if  not  couched  in  exactly  the 
language  brought  back  by  Archie,  had  been  as 
curtly  brief  as  his  transcription. 

She  had  heard  that  it  was  an  established 
convention  of  a  certain  stage  of  love-making 
to  establish  oneself  well  with  the  elder  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  For  the  moment,  while  her 
mother  was  still  confined  an  unwilling  prisoner 
to  her  room,  she  was  certainly  mistress  of  the 
situation.  Perhaps  by  the  time  she  was  around 
again,  a  certain  young  man  would  have  aban- 
doned that  mode  of  attack.  But  it  turned  out 
that  she  underestimated  his  persistence,  al- 
though of  that  she  was  not  quite  sure.  Archie's 
visits  ceased  with  a  suddenness  that  left  her 
guessing. 

The  first  time  that  her  mother  had  been  down- 
stairs, she  had,  herself,  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  hour  of  Archie's  arrival,  been  occupied 
with  some  household  task  on  the  upper  floor. 
When  she  remembered  it,  it  was  already  half 
an  hour  past  his  regular  time. 

When  she  came  into  the  sitting-room,  her 
mother  was  lying  back  in  the  deep  arm-chair 
she  secretly  so  objected  to.    But  Mary  no 
that  someone  had  been  using  the  little  desk  in 
the  corner  which  she  had  tidied  up  only  the 
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evening  before.  And  when  she  went  over  and 
pretended  to  arrange  some  flowers  in  a  small 
glass  bowl,  she  noticed  that  the  ink  on  the  pen 
was  still  fresh. 

So!  Her  mother  had  been  writing  to 
somebody.  It  was  the  most  unusual  thing  in 
the  world  for  her  to  write  letters;  and  when 
she  did,  she  always  left  them  lying  on  the  desk 
against  the  time  when  someone  should  be  going 
to  the  post-office.  But  there  was  no  letter  there. 

She  had,  of  course,  no  wish  to  pry  into  any- 
one's affairs,  much  less  her  mother's.  But  it 
was  most  unlike  her  to  be  secretive  about  any- 
thing. For  almost  the  first  time  since  she  had 
been  a  small  child,  she  felt  something  very  like 
irritation  against  her  mother.  There  was  one 
thing  she  was  resolved  upon:  not  if  she  were 
to  die  for  it  would  she  condescend  to  ask  a 
single  question. 

But  when  Hilda  came  into  the  room  a  few 
moments  later,  she  modified  her  resolution  to 
the  extent  of  asking  Hilda  if  she  had  been 
writing  at  the  desk. 

"12"  said  Hilda.  "No,  indeed.  Not  that  I 
oughtn't  to  write  a  dozen  letters.  Why?" 

'  *  Oh,  nothing, ' '  said  Mary  evasively.  * '  Only 
I  am  getting  so  absent-minded.  And  I  was 
almost  sure  I  had  straightened  up  this  desk 
last  night." 

Mrs.  Horton  was  lying  back  in  her  chair  with 
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closed  eyes.  Both  the  girls  had  spoken  in  low 
tones,  for  fear  that  she  might  be  having  a  nap. 
Had  either  of  them  happened  to  glance  at  her 
at  that  moment,  they  might  have  noticed  that 
her  eyelids  flickered  slightly,  and  that  there 
was  just  a  suggestion  of  twitching  about  the 
corners  of  her  mouth.  Presently  they  went 
out  into  the  dining-room,  where  they  could  talk 
over  some  dressmaking  plans,  where  they 
would  not  disturb  her. 

Once  satisfied  that  she  was  alone,  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton  opened  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  in  which  there 
was  no  trace  of  drowsiness. 

"I'm  a  deceitful  old  wretch!"  she  reproached 
herself.  "But  I'm  doing  it  for  the  best. 
There!  One  always  says  that!  But  I  don't 
care.  I  don't  intend  to  let  that  daughter  of  mine 
throw  away  her  happiness  just  because  she 
is  too  obstinate  to  see  that  it's  only  her  pride 
that  stands  between  her  and  happiness.  And," 
she  added,  with  conviction,  "I  just  know  he's 
a  good  man !"  But  she  didn't  look  in  the  least 
contrite,  in  spite  of  the  hard  names  she  called 
herself. 

It  was  the  next  morning  but  one,  that  the 
first  of  the  roses  came. 

That  morning,  the  sewing-bee  began  in 
earnest.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of 
having  to  buy  materials.  If  anything,  Hilda's 
trunks  furnished  them  with  an  embarrassment 
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of  riches.  It  had  been  decided  to  turn  the 
dining-room  into  a  sewing-room.  The  light  was 
good,  and  the  door  of  communication  with  the 
sitting-room  could  always  be  closed  in  case  a 
neighbor  came  in  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Horton. 

When  the  two  girls  came  down,  their  arms 
piled  high  with  rainbow-like  fabrics,  Sadie, 
who  had  been  clearing  away  the  breakfast 
things,  almost  dropped  the  platter  she  was 
carrying  into  the  kitchen.  Her  face  flushed  a 
lovely  crimson,  her  eyes  sparkled  so  that  for 
an  instant  she  looked  both  young  and  pretty. 

"My  land  o'  goodness !  I  didn't  know  there 
was  such  lovely  things  in  the  world!"  was  all 
she  could  say. 

Actuated  by  her  natural  generosity,  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  most  of  her 
gowns  would  be  entirely  unsuitable  to  the  life 
she  was  planning  for  herself,  Hilda  had  al- 
ready disposed  of  most  of  her  pretty  things  in 
anticipation  between  Mary  and  her  mother. 
There  was,  for  example,  a  gray  silk  dinner 
gown,  which  could  easily  be  made  over  into  a 
pretty  dress  for  Mrs.  Horton.  Hilda  knew 
just  how  she  would  look  in  it.  And  there  were 
any  number  which  would  need  only  a  touch — 
the  removing  of  some  of  the  elaborate  trimming, 
perhaps — to  be  perfectly  suitable  for  Mary. 
They  were  of  almost  the  same  size  and  figure, 
Hilda  being  just  a  little  taller  and  broader  in 
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the  shoulders.  And  now  the  thought  came  to 
her  that  there  was  at  least  one  that  would  be 
most  becoming  to  Sadie. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  think  them  pretty,  Sadie. 
You  know  I  will  have  use  only  for  the  plainest 
things,  mostly  white,  as  I  am  going  to  be  a 
nurse,  you  know.'* 

"You!  A  nurse!  Where,  for  the  land's 
sake!"  exclaimed  Sadie,  who  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  doctor's  plan  for  Hilda. 

"In  Doctor  Simpson's  hospital.  Didn't  you 
know  it?" 

"But  it's  hardly  begun." 

"Well,  you  know  I'll  have  a  lot  to  learn.  I 
dare  say  I  shan't  be  ready  as  soon  as  it  is. 
And  the  first  thing  I've  got  to  do  is  to  make 
myself  some  clothes  that  a  nurse  can  wear. 
Some  of  these  I  couldn't  use  at  all.  I've  de- 
cided just  what  ones  Mary  could  use,  and  I've 
a  lovely  idea  for  a  new  dress  for  Mrs.  Horton — 
only  you  mustn't  either  of  you  tell  her.  It's 
to  be  a  surprise.  And  there's  one  here  that 
would  make  over  beautifully  for  you,  Sadie. 
You're  not  quite  so  tall  as  I,  but  you're  a  little 
stouter.  There 'd  be  no  trouble  about  it  at  all. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  what  fine  dressmakers 
Mary  and  I  are  when  we  put  our  heads  to- 
gether ! ' ' 

This  time  Sadie 's  flush  was  not  so  becoming. 
Her  eyes  shone  with  a  troubled  light.  She 
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made  a  gesture  of  protest,  nearly  coming  to 
grief  with  the  platter  once  again  as  she  did  so. 

11  Oh,  but  I  couldn't  do  it!  I  never  could 
pay  for  such  things  if  I  lived  to  be  a  hundred 
years  old !  Besides ' ' — she  stammered  in  horri- 
ble embarrassment — "ain't  they — ain't  they 
the — the  wages " 

"Sadie!"  cried  Mary  indignantly. 

"The  wages  of  sin!"  finished  poor  Hilda. 
"I  suppose  they  are.  I  never  thought  of 
that!" 

Bursting  into  tears,  Sadie  rushed  from  the 
room. 

For  the  life  of  her,  Mary  could  think  of  no 
words  of  comfort.  She  was  convinced  that 
Sadie  had  not  meant  to  wound  her  friend  by 
her  cruel  speech.  But  that  was  the  way  she 
felt  about  it,  and  Sadie  always  came  bluntly 
out  with  her  thoughts. 

Once  before  she,  herself,  had  gone  away 
from  home,  and  found  how  hard  the  world 
was,  before  she  had  known  temptation,  and  had 
so  nearly  yielded  to  it,  she  might  have  felt  as 
Sadie  did.  She  would  have  been  incapable  of 
giving  her  thoughts  words  in  the  manner  Sadie 
had  done,  however.  But  now,  her  feeling  had 
changed.  "Wages  of  sin"  Hilda's  things 
might  be.  But  they  had  been  paid  for,  and 
only  Hilda  could  have  told  how  high  the  price 
had  been. 
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As  always  throughout  her  whole  life  when 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  she  turned  in- 
stinctively to  her  mother  for  counsel.  Slipping 
softly  out  of  the  room,  she  went  in  search  of 
her.  It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  explain  the 
situation  that  had  arisen. 

When  she  returned  a  few  minutes  later  with 
her  mother,  it  was  to  find  Hilda,  with  the  old 
haggard  look  which  she  knew  so  well,  and 
which  her  face  had  not  worn  since  a  few  days 
after  her  return  to  her  old  home,  with  her 
arms  once  more  filled  with  clothes.  She  was 
about  to  carry  them  back  to  her  trunk.  Clos- 
ing the  door,  Mary  left  the  two  women  alone 
together. 

What  passed  between  them  Mary  never 
knew.  But  a  short  while  after,  when  she  had 
seen  her  mother  go  into  the  kitchen  where 
Sadie,  her  eyes  looking  like  boiled  goose- 
berries, was  assaulting  the  weekly  wash,  she 
took  the  opportunity  to  run  down  to  the  village 
to  attend  to  some  necessary  errands. 

When  she  returned  an  hour  later,  it  was  to 
find  her  mother  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
dining-room  with  Hilda  circling  about  her  on 
her  knees,  her  mouth  full  of  pins,  fitting  the 
gray  skirt,  while  Sadie  was  industriously  rip- 
ping the  bodice  seated  very  erect  in  her 
chair. 

"Well!"  said  Mary  gayly.    "It  looks  as  if 
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it  was  up  to  me  to  get  dinner — that  is,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  dinner.  Not  that  I  see  any  signs 
of  it!" 

And  with  a  heart  greatly  lightened,  she  went 
out  into  the  kitchen. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

IT  was  over  two  weeks  before  Bob  Merrick  saw 
Great  Falls  again.  After  he  had  discharged 
his  duties  as  guide  to  his  visiting  friend — a 
task  which  a  month  before  he  would  not  have 
believed  could  ever  have  seemed  so  distasteful 
and  utterly  boring — he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Montreal  on  a  matter  of 
business,  which  kept  him  stewing  impatiently 
for  several  days. 

He  had  duly  notified  the  doctor  of  his  change 
of  plan,  and  had  received  a  general  report  of 
the  state  of  affairs  which  did  much  to  soothe 
his  perturbed  spirits.  Everyone  was  in  the 
best  of  spirits  and  health — at  least  super- 
ficially. But  Mrs.  Horton  had  taken  the  writer 
aside  on  one  of  his  daily  visits  to  confide  to 
him  that  she  was  a  little  anxious  about  Mary, 
whose  appetite  seemed  to  be  failing  under  the 
first  heat  of  summer. 

Also,  her  mother  imagined  that  her  naturally 
high  spirits  were  not  quite  as  spontaneous  as 
usual.  She  had  a  suspicion  that  Mary  was 
forcing  them  just  a  little.  There  was  no  rea- 
son that  Mary  should  not  be  her  old  cheerful 
self.  There  was  not  a  thing  in  the  world  just 
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now  to  cause  her  anxiety.  Mrs.  Horton,  her- 
self, as  the  doctor  agreed,  seemed  better  than 
she  had  been  for  several  years  past. 

Of  course  it  might  be  that  the  old  question 
of  finding  some  way  to  earn  a  little  money, 
more  urgent  than  ever  now  that  they  were  in 
debt,  was  the  real  secret  of  her  trouble.  But 
now  that  Hilda  was  with  them,  and  contribut- 
ing so  generously  to  the  family  exchequer,  the 
immediate  cause  of  worry  was  certainly  no 
greater  than  it  had  been.  And  during  the  sum- 
mer their  expenses  were  always  less,  owing  to 
Sadie's  unquestioned  talent  as  a  gardener. 
What  that  girl  managed  to  do  with  their  small 
garden  was  really  quite  wonderful! 

Did  the  doctor  think  that  some  simple  tonic 
might  be  a  good  thing?  Mrs.  Horton,  like  all 
country  women,  had  a  head  full  of  old-fashioned 
remedies  which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
nothing  short  of  infallible  for  any  of  the  ills 
that  flesh  was  heir  to.  Still  she  never  employed 
them  without  first  consulting  Doctor  Simpson. 

The  doctor  had  promised  to  take  the  case 
under  advisement,  as  it  were.  Then,  with  a 
seeming  irrelevancy  quite  foreign  to  his  habit, 
he  had  added  that  he  expected  Merrick  back 
almost  any  day,  adding  that,  to  his  very  great 
pleasure,  he  had  persuaded  that  companionable 
young  man  to  finish  his  stay  at  Great  Falls  at 
his  house. 
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The  doctor  had  casually  mentioned  that  Mrs. 
Horton  was  quite  right  to  boast  of  her  gar- 
den. The  house  fairly  bloomed  with  the  most 
beautiful  roses.  But  when  he  had  expressed 
his  admiration  of  them  to  Mary,  and  mentioned 
that  later  in  the  season  he  intended  to  beg  a 
slip  from  the  bush  that  bore  them,  she  had  not 
responded  with  the  generous  alacrity  that  her 
friend  felt  he  had  every  right  to  expect. 

After  re-reading  this  letter  several  times, 
Merrick  concluded  that  Fate  had  not  played 
him  as  scurvy  a  trick  in  upsetting  his  schedule 
as  he  had  at  first  supposed.  His  earlier  opin- 
ion that  Doctor  Simpson  was  a  Prince  of  Good 
Fellows  was  confirmed,  never  to  be  changed 
again  during  his  life. 

His  visit  to  New  York  had  confirmed  him  in 
another  opinion.  The  life  that  he  had  led 
there  was  over  and  done  with  forever.  How 
it  could  ever  have  possessed  any  attraction  for 
him  was  beyond  his  comprehension.  He  had, 
as  far  as  possible,  avoided  the  haunts  where 
he  thought  it  probable  that  he  might  encounter 
Willy  Morgan  and  his  crowd.  He  did  not  feel 
the  slightest  desire  ever  to  see  either  Willy  or 
Joe  again.  But  he  did  have  a  desire  to  see 
Polly. 

Of  course  the  news  that  had  come  to  Hilda 
had  not  reached  him.  Therefore  he  had  known 
nothing  of  the  departure  of  Polly  and  Joe  for 
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Europe.  He  had  carefully  timed  his  call  at 
Polly's  apartment  at  an  hour  when  Garfield 
was  sure  to  be  down  in  the  city. 

But,  of  course,  he  found  that  the  apartment 
had  been  given  up.  He  never  questioned  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  The  hallboy,  who  was 
his  informant,  had  too  good  reason  to  recall 
his  visitor  as  the  bestower  of  numerous  gen- 
erous tips  during  the  past  winter  to  have  any 
object  in  deceiving  him.  The  thought  that  Joe 
would  ever  buy  him  over  his  head  was  too 
absurd  to  be  entertained.  Besides  what  could 
be  his  motive  for  doing  such  violence  to  all  his 
natural  instincts  for  thrift? 

During  the  few  leisure  hours  that  he  had  had 
while  away,  which  he  could  give  to  serious 
thought,  he  had  gone  over  in  his  mind  the  de- 
tails of  a  project  which  had  been  suggested 
by  the  doctor's  interest  in  his  new  hospital. 

Although  Merrick  knew  little  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  equipping  hospitals,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  at  the  first  opportunity  he  would 
collect  all  the  information  that  he  could  on  the 
subject.  What  better  use  could  he  possibly 
find  for  his  money  than  helping  to  provide  this 
refuge  for  sick  and  crippled  children.  He  fore- 
saw that  he  might  meet  with  some  opposition 
from  his  friend.  But  none,  he  thought,  that  he 
could  not  find  some  means  of  overcoming. 

His    immediate  business  in  Montreal  con- 
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eluded,  be  lingered  several  days  longer  in  or- 
der to  discuss  the  matter  with  an  old  friend,  an 
architect,  who  had  for  many  years  made  a 
specialty  of  hospitals.  Armed  with  numerous 
pamphlets  and  booklets  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  a  large  amount  of  data  furnished  by  hid 
friend,  he  turned  his  face  towards  Great  Falls, 
feeling  that  he  was  at  least  qualifying  to  talk 
intelligently  on  the  subject. 

The  doctor  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  him 
upon  his  return  at  tea-time.  Merrick,  who  had 
arrived  shortly  after  he  had  started  for  a 
round  of  visits  in  the  early  afternoon,  had 
availed  himself  of  the  doctor's  invitation  to 
make  himself  perfectly  at  home.  Solomon,  who 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  compliments  which 
the  guest  had  paid  his  culinary  skill,  rec 
him  with  a  dignified  cordiality,  and  busied 
himself  unpacking  the  several  gladstone-bags 
which  Merrick  had  brought  with  him.  This 
time  he  was  prepared  to  stay  until  he  either  at- 
tained his  heart's  desire,  or  was  convinced  that 
his  was  a  hopeless  cause. 

He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  would 
require  a  deal  of  convincing.  From  what  the 
doctor  had  said,  as  well  as  from  what  he  had 
implied  in  his  letter,  he  felt  assured  that  he  had 
a  strong  partisan  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Horton. 
He  thought  he  could  also  reckon  on  Hilda. 
The  doctor  was  certainly  with  him,  heart  and 
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soul.  In  short,  it  seemed  that  Mary  stood 
alone.  And  he  was  vain  enough  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  her  pride  which  had  to  be  con- 
quered. After  tea,  the  two  men  went  out  onto 
the  long  veranda  with  their  pipes.  Not  wishing 
to  seem  selfishly  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs, 
Merrick  at  once  opened  up  the  subject  of  the 
hospital.  His  mind,  trained  in  business  affairs, 
was  quick  to  master  the  salient  points  of  a  sub- 
ject, once  he  gave  it  his  undivided  attention. 
He  also  possessed  a  natural  faculty  for  grasp- 
ing details.  The  doctor  was  both  astonished 
and  pleased  to  find  how  intelligently  he  treated 
the  whole  matter. 

In  return  he  confided  to  his  guest  his  dis- 
appointment over  the  slow  and  limited  re- 
sponse his  appeals  had  met  with  from  the 
moneyed  people  in  the  country  around  to  whom 
he  had  gone  with  such  enthusiastic  confidence. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  cut  his  original  esti- 
mates in  half  more  than  once,  and  to  see  the 
modern,  up-to-date  institution  which  had  so 
long  been  his  one  castle  in  the  air  gradually 
sink  to  proportions  which  could  only  be  de- 
scribed as  modest  in  the  extreme. 

* '  Still  it  was  a  beginning, ' '  he  admitted,  with 
a  sigh. 

It  took  no  little  skill  on  his  friend's  part  to 
drag  from  him  the  fact  that  he,  himself, 
had  subscribed  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
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amount  raised.  Merrick  determined  in  his  own 
mind  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  permitted. 
But  he  wisely  forebore  touching  on  the  subject 
just  yet.  Having  mentioned  that  he  knew  a 
man  in  Montreal  who  specialized  on  hospitals, 
and  whom  he  knew  could  be  gotten  to  do  the 
work  at  an  unusually  reasonable  figure,  he 
brought  the  conversation  round  to  the  Horton 
house  and  its  inmates. 

All  was  going  well  with  them  apparently. 
Mrs.  Horton  was  recovering  her  health  in  a 
manner  to  set  at  defiance  all  proper  medical 
theories.  The  girls  seemed  happy  and  busy. 
Hilda's  coming,  whatever  problems  it  might 
cause  later,  had  solved  one  very  important  one 
for  the  present  at  least ;  that  of  Sadie 's  remain- 
ing a  member  of  the  household.  And  as  to 
Sadie's  value,  the  doctor  was  glad  to  bear  wit- 
ness— her  only  fault  being  the  sharpness  of 
her  tongue. 

Hilda  was  surprising  them  all.  After  being 
away  so  long,  it  was  remarkable  how  easily  she 
adapted  herself  to  conditions  which  must  have 
had  almost  the  effect  of  complete  novelty.  One 
feared  that  after  the — here  the  doctor  hesi- 
tated a  moment — gayety  and  excitement  of  the 
life  she  had  known  in  the  city,  she  would  have 
had  moments  of  restlessness  and  boredom. 
But  of  that  she  had  given  no  faintest  sign.  In- 
deed she  looked  in  better  health — more  like  the 
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Hilda  they  had  all  known  as  a  girl,  than  Mer- 
rick  would  believe.  Mary,  who,  of  course,  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  her  in  New  York,  had  com- 
mented on  the  change  for  the  better. 

* '  I  am  not  surprised, ' '  said  Merrick.  ' '  From 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Hilda,  I  knew  that  she 
was  tragically  unhappy.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  gayety  and  excitement  can  content  a 
woman  like  Hilda  for  long.  I  know  now  that 
this  is  the  life  she  was  really  meant  for.  This 
is  what  she  was  secretly  longing  to  return  to." 

' '  She  left  of  her  own  choice, ' '  said  the  doctor, 
in  a  low  voice. 

"That  may  all  be.  But  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  hardly  more  than  a  child.  And 
then,  too,  I,  for  one,  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  choice  was  offered  her.  But  what  of  it? 
That  does  not  prove  that  she  did  not  long  with 
all  her  heart  to  come  back.  A  man  is  allowed 
that  chance  in  this  world.  Why  not  allow  a 
woman  the  same  opportunity!" 

"It  is  the  law  of  life,"  said  the  doctor  stub- 
bornly. 

"Oh,  my  dear  friend!"  said  Merrick,  with  a 
trace  of  something  like  irritation,  "you  only 
mean  that  it  is  the  law  which  men  have  made, 
and  to  which  women  have  unwillingly  sub- 
scribed. ' ' 

' '  I  know  many  women  who  would  agree  with 
me." 
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"Naturally;  the  women  who  have  led  such 
sheltered  and  protected  lives  that  they  know 
nothing  of  temptation.  I  admit  that  I  have 
only  changed  my  viewpoint  in  the  last  few 
months.  But  I  have  changed  it  for  all  time." 

"I  wonder,"  mused  the  doctor.  "After  all, 
there  is  only  one  test.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
stand  that." 

"That  being?" 

The  doctor  paced  the  length  of  the  veranda 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  marry  any  woman 
with  a  past  like  Hilda's!"  he  said,  coming  back 
and  standing  before  Merrick,  a  stern,  erect 
figure  in  the  soft  light  of  the  summer  evening. 

"If  I  loved  her,  I  honestly  think  I  would," 
said  Merrick  earnestly. 

"Then  you  do  not  hold  with  the  theory  that 
your  children  have  a  right  to  demand  an  honest 
mother?" 

"I  don't  think  they  have  a  right  to  '  de- 
mand,' as  you  put  it,  an  honest  mother  any 
more  than  an  honest  father,  unless  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  one 
honest  parent.  Heaven  knows,  their  chances 
of  an  honest  mother  average  higher  than  the 
chances  of  an  honest  father  I  I  am  naturally 
assuming  that  by  'honest*  you  mean  chaste." 

"All  I  can  say  is  that  most  men  would  not 
agree  with  y<>n." 
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"Probably  not.  But  I  have  never  cared 
what  most  men  thought,  after  I  have  made  up 
my  own  mind  on  a  subject.*' 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  have  given  me 
something  to  think  about.  I  think  I'll  turn  in, 
if  you  don't  mind.  I  have  had  a  rather  tiring 
day.  I  had  intended  suggesting  that  we  stroll 
down  to  see  our  friends  in  the  village,  but  I 
fear  we'd  only  find  them  all  in  bed.  We  coun- 
try-folk, you  know,  are  early  abed.  Good-night 
to  you." 

He  held  out  his  strong  hand.  Merrick 
grasped  it  warmly. 

"Good-night,"  he  said  heartily.  "I  think 
I'll  sit  up  a  bit  longer.  This  air  is  wonderful, 
after  a  night  in  a  stuffy  sleeper." 

The  next  morning,  at  Merrick 's  suggestion, 
they  drove  over  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  hos- 
pital, the  foundations  of  which  were  roughly 
outlined.  They  had  a  busy  morning,  what 
with  making  estimates  and  calculations.  The 
doctor  found  fresh  astonishment  in  Merrick 's 
information  on  the  subject.  He  little  knew  how 
recently  it  had  been  acquired.  Indeed  his 
friend  had  spent  some  hours  in  his  room  por- 
ing over  the  various  papers  submitted  to  him 
by  his  Montreal  acquaintance. 

They  returned  in  time  for  the  noonday  din- 
ner, with  appetites  which  enabled  them  both  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  good  things  which  Solo- 
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mon  had  provided.  In  the  afternoon,  Merrick 
accompanied  the  doctor  on  a  round  of  visits, 
acting,  as  he  expressed  it,  as  a  sort  of  human 
hitching  post. 

As  they  drove  past  Mrs.  Horton's  house, 
Sadie  was  busily  hanging  out  the  clothes.  She 
was  not  too  much  occupied,  however,  to  take 
careful  note  of  any  passersby.  Trust  Sadie  for 
that! 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  last  of  the  clothes 
were  not  hung  with  Sadie's  usual  care.  She 
was  too  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  house  for 
that.  On  the  way  back  to  the  kichen,  she 
stopped  to  put  her  head  in  the  dining-room 
door.  Mary  and  Hilda  were  busily  at  work, 
Mrs.  Horton,  in  the  meantime,  reading  aloud 
from  one  of  the  magazines  which  the  doctor 
had  brought  her  on  a  recent  visit. 

"Who  do  you  think  just  drove  by!"  de- 
manded Sadie. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Who?"  asked  Mrs. 
Horton.  It  would  never  do  not  to  appear  to 
take  interest  in  Sadie's  news. 

"Doctor  Simpson  and  that  Merrick  man!" 
announced  Sadie  explosively. 

"I'm  real  glad  those  two  are  getting  to 
know  each  other,"  commented  Mrs.  Horton. 
"They're  sure  to  get  to  be  great  friends;  two 
such  fine  men!" 
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"I  shouldn't  think  they'd  have  much  in  com- 
mon," said  Mary  a  trifle  sharply. 

Hilda  and  Mrs.  Horton  exchanged  glances, 
but  neither  one  of  them  spoke.  It  was  not  long 
before  Mary  made  an  excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

They  were  all  against  her,  she  realized  that. 
It  was  perhaps  not  so  surprising  in  her  mother. 
Her  dear,  innocent,  unworldly  mother,  who 
never  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  all 
the  world  was  not  more  good  than  bad.  But 
she  was  surprised  at  Hilda.  Hilda  knew  how 
far  had  been  any  thought  of  offering  her  mar- 
riage from  his  mind  in  the  beginning.  Had 
not  he,  himself,  confessed  that  he  had  come 
up  along  with  the  rest  with  the  sole  object  of 
luring  her  back  to  the  fate  she  had  so  narrowly 
escaped? 

That  in  itself  showed  how  honest  he  had  been 
in  his  efforts  to  persuade  her  against  going  out 
with  the  rest  of  them  that  night.  She  recalled 
the  way  he  had  talked  to  her  as  if  she  had  been 
a  naughty  child!  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  he  could  not  have  used  a  better 
means  to  influence  her  to  go  with  them. 

And  from  things  that  Willy  had  dropped,  she 
understood  that  all  of  them — Polly  and  Hilda 
no  doubt  unwillingly — had,  in  a  sense,  been 
party  to  the  plan.  Certainly,  it  had  been  no 
secret.  Polly  and  Joe  had  had  a  bet  on  it! 
And  yet,  she  admitted  to  herself  that  she  had 
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forgiven  Polly  and  Hilda.  But  she  had  not 
forgiven  him. 

What  if  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him 
finally?  A  man's  sense  of  honor  was  not  al- 
ways easy  to  understand.  Certainly  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  universally  accepted  standard. 
She  could  not  imagine  Willy  and  Joe  having 
the  same  standards  as — as  the  doctor,  for  ex- 
ample. 

And  then  there  was  Horace  Worth.  He,  too, 
pretended  to  act  from  only  the  highest  sense 
of  honor.  And  yet  there  wasn't  a  man  of  her 
acquaintance  who  would  have  acted  as  Horace 
had  done.  His  offer  of  marriage  had  only 
meant  that  according  to  his  standard  of  honor 
he  was  bound  to  repair  the  fact  that  through 
him  she  was  in  danger  of  being  compromised. 
Her  feelings  were  of  no  importance.  He  was, 
in  the  end,  doing  what  was  right.  And  he  was 
surprised  at  her  ingratitude  in  not  accepting 
him! 

Even  as  she  entertained  this  thought,  Mary 
admitted  that  she  was  a  little  unfair.  The 
question  that  she  fought  against  answering 
even  to  herself  was:  Would  she  have  accepted 
him  in  other  circumstances?  Did  she,  in  other 
words,  care  for  him  sufficiently  to  marry  him 
if  they  had  met  as  lovers  ordinarily  do?  In 
short,  did  she  love  Robert  Merrick  as  a  wife 
should  love  her  husband?  No!  She  was  not 
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ready  to  answer  that  question  yet.  The  near- 
est she  would  permit  herself  to  come  to  it  was 
the  admission  that  even  if  she  were  to  grow  to 
love  him,  she  would  never  marry  him,  because 
she  could  never  be  sure  that  his  offer  had  not 
been  made  solely  out  of  pity.  She  would  never 
take  such  an  advantage  of  a  man,  no  matter 
how  much  she  loved  him,  as  to  accept  an  offer 
which  was  the  result  of  a  generous  impulse. 

After  making  these  rather  significant  admis- 
sions, Mary  softly  closed  the  door  of  her  bed- 
room in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.  Taking 
a  key  from  the  drawer  of  her  bureau,  she  un- 
locked the  large  drawer  underneath  an  old 
wardrobe  which  nearly  filled  one  side  of  the 
room. 

As  she  pulled  it  out,  the  room  was  filled  with 
a  faint  aromatic  odor.  The  drawer  was  half  full 
of  faded  roses.  Curiously  enough,  they  were 
all  of  the  same  variety.  For  a  moment  her 
fingers  lingered  caressingly  among  them.  Then 
she  closed  and  locked  the  drawer,  and  restored 
the  key  to  its  hiding-place. 

It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  say  what  she  did  next. 
But  before  she  returned  to  the  dining-room, 
she  found  it  necessary  to  bathe  her  eyes. 

Sewing  is  apt  to  be  very  hard  on  the  eyes 
unless  they  are  unusually  strong ! 


CHAPTER  XVH 

THE  history  of  Great  Falls  and  its  people 
would  hardly  be  complete  did  not  the  historian 
pause  to  record  the  sensation  that  Hilda  New- 
ton's return  to  its  precincts  caused  in  the 
breasts  of  many  of  its  inhabitants. 

To  the  men  of  the  village  her  arrival  was  a 
matter  of  superficial  interest.  A  subject  to  be 
discussed,  and  perhaps  laughed  over  of  an 
evening  in  the  post-office,  which  was  also  the 
principal  store. 

But  to  the  women  it  was  a  topic  which  only 
gathered  interest  as  the  days  went  by.  What 
had  she  come  back  for?  How  long  was  she 
going  to  stay?  Was  it  true  that  she  had  come 
with  a  party  of  her  associates  in  an  automobile 
of  the  most  gorgeous  description,  and  been  left 
behind  against  her  will  ?  And — most  absorbing 
question  of  all — what  was  Mrs.  Horton  think- 
ing of  to  take  her  into  her  house?  A  nice  com- 
panion Hilda  Newton  was  for  a  mere  slip  of  a 
girl  like  Mary  Horton!  And  Mrs.  Horton  had 
always  been  so  particular  about  Mary. 

Not  that  anybody  knew  anything  about  Hilda 
really,  beyond  the  fact  that  years  before  she 
had  run  away  to  the  city  on  the  same  train 
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with  a  "drummer"  with  whom  she  had  some- 
how struck  up  an  acquaintance.  That  she  had 
actually  gone  with  him  was  more  of  a  matter 
of  surmise  than  knowledge. 

But  Joe  Powell,  who  had  been  a  conductor 
on  the  road  for  years,  and  who  lived  the  next 
station  but  one  down  the  line,  had  told  his  wife, 
who  had  told  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Austin,  who  lived 
at  Great  Falls,  that  Hilda  and  the  drummer 
had  talked  in  the  most  friendly  fashion  and 
shared  the  same  seat  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
division.  That  had  been  enough  to  give  foun- 
dation for  the  theory  that  they  had  gone  to- 
gether. 

Although  from  time  to  time  as  the  years 
passed  more  than  one  of  the  natives  had  seen 
Hilda  in  New  York,  as  has  already  been  re- 
lated, there  was  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  her 
with,  the  drummer  after  Joe  Powell  had  re- 
luctantly left  the  train.  Although  Sam  Lov- 
eridge — Great  Falls  recalled  that  this  was  the 
drummer 's  name — had  long  since  ceased  to  pay 
Great  Falls  a  semi-annual  visit,  he  had  been 
too  well-known  a  figure  at  the  Palace  bar  for 
anyone  not  to  know  him  tolerably  well  by  de- 
scription. And  none  of  the  men  with  whom 
she  had  been  seen  in  the  various  restaurants. 
and  theaters  where  Great  Falls  ran  across  her 
had  remotely  resembled  Sam. 

After  all,  that  was  a  comparatively  unim- 
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portant  matter.  The  important  thing  was  that 
Hilda  had  always  been  far  too  well  dressed  to 
be  forgiven.  If  feminine  Great  Falls  had 
had  the  courage  of  its  convictions — which,  of 
course,  it  had  not — it  would  have  announced, 
as  a  truism,  that  virtue  and  dowdiness  always 
went  together.  Hilda 's  best  friend  could  never 
have  accused  her  of  being  dowdy.  The  infer- 
ence was  plain. 

There  were  other  lesser  sins  to  be  laid  at 
her  door.  Who  in  Great  Falls  had  ever  heard 
a  word  from  her  since  her  departure?  That 
amued  ingratitude.  Just  what  Hilda  had  to 
be  grateful  for  was  beside  the  question.  Then, 
too,  it  was  currently  reported  that  she  never 
recognized  her  old  acquaintances  unless  abso- 
lutely forced  to  do  so  by  meeting  them  face  to 
face.  That  they  usually  looked  in  another  di- 
rection when  they  caught  her  eye  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  she  should  have  shown  pleasure 
in  seeing  them. 

Altogether,  the  case  against  her  was  pretty 
black.  The  mere  fact  that  no  one  kneiv  any- 
thing only  made  it  blacker.  If  her  conduct  was 
all  that  it  should  be,  there  would  have  been  no 
mystery.  People  who  were  mysterious  had 
something  to  hide. 

But  did  no  one  know  anything  about  her?  If 
Great  Falls — the  feminine  portion — could  have 
sure  of  that,  it  might  have  been  more  con- 
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tented.  Hilda's  return  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed for  a  while  and  then  the  topic  would 
have  been  exhausted.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  was  little  short  of  maddening  to  think 
that  there  were  possibly  several  persons  who 
knew  much  more  than  they  could  be  persuaded 
to  teU. 

First,  there  was  Doctor  Simpson.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  he  had  been  deeply  in  love  with 
Hilda  in  the  old  days.  Why  had  he  not  gone 
to  the  city  and  brought  her  back,  once  his 
uncle's  death  had  made  him  independent?  If 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  someone  else,  that 
would  have  been  different.  But  the  doctor  was 
still  a  bachelor,  and  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
case.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  doctor  knew 
something.  But  he  wasn't  the  sort  of  person 
of  whom  one  asked  personal  questions. 

Secondly,  there  was  Horace  Worth.  Every- 
body knew  that  Horace  had  volunteered  to  go 
to  the  city  to  bring  Mary  Horton  back  when 
her  mother  was  so  desperately  ill.  In  some 
vague  way  the  rumor  had  gotten  about  that 
Horace  had  seen  Hilda  either  at  that  time  or 
at  some  earlier  visit.  There  were  any  number 
of  people  who  had  heard  that  much  second- 
hand. But  somehow  no  one  knew  the  person 
who  had  had  it  from  Horace.  There  were  sev- 
eral people  who  wouldn't  have  minded  asking 
Horace  directly,  the  least  in  the  world.  Only, 
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unfortunately,  Horace  had  had  a  sort  of  nerv- 
ous breakdown  from  overwork,  and  had  gone 
away  before  anyone  knew  of  Hilda's  return. 

Three  people  remained.  Mary  Horton,  her 
mother,  and  Sadie.  Not  that  Sadie  would  nec- 
essarily know  much.  But  she  was  an  intelli- 
gent girl,  and  she  was  on  the  spot.  She  must 
be  able  to  form  some  judgment  of  Hilda  from 
her  conversation  and  from  seeing  her  every 
day. 

Mrs.  Horton  was  rather  of  a  forlorn  hope. 
Not  that  anyone  would  have  been  afraid  to  ask 
gentle,  old  Mrs.  Horton  almost  anything.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  she  was  such  a  simple  old 
soul  that  she  would  believe  anything  that  any- 
one told  her.  And  Hilda  would  hardly  be  fool 
enough  to  give  herself  away  to  a  person  she 
came  to  visit.  Besides,  without  being  exactly 
indirect,  the  old  lady  had  an  extraordinary  way 
of  answering  a  question  without  telling  one 
anything.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  one 
never  realized  it  until  one  came  to  repeat  her 
replies !  Of  course  she  didn  't  mean  it.  Never- 
theless, it  couldn't  have  been  more  exasperat- 
ing if  she  had. 

In  the  end,  the  choice  seemed  to  narrow  it- 
self down  to  Mary.  She  had  only  to  appear  on 
the  village  street  on  some  necessary  errand  for 
a  day  or  two  after  Hilda's  advent,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  all  Great  Falls  had  been  minded 
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to  fare  forth  at  the  same  time.  Old  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, who  was  enormously  stout,  and  therefore 
somewhat  slow  of  locomotion,  actually  kept  her 
bonnet  hanging  in  the  bay-window  for  nearly  a 
week  so  as  to  be  able  to  intercept  Mary  before 
she  got  too  far  past  the  house. 

Consciously,  or  unconsciously,  Mary  seemed 
to  have  inherited  something  of  her  mother's 
uncanny  knack  of  dodging  the  point  at  issue, 
and  of  doing  it  in  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  a 
manner; — Mary  had  a  particularly  charming 
way  with  her  elders — that  one  never  realized 
until  later  that  one  had  learned  nothing ! 

At  the  sewing  society  which  met  at  Mrs.  Jep- 
son's  the  Saturday  after  Hilda's  return,  the 
sum  total  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  con- 
cerning her  was,  so  to  speak,  laid  on  the  table. 

What  did  it  all  amount  to?  This!  Hilda 
Newton  was  visiting  Mrs.  Horton.  No  one 
knew  how  long  she  was  going  to  stay,  but  they 
hoped  to  keep  her  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
It  was  a  sort  of  return  visit  for  one  Mary  had 
paid  her  in  New  York.  No,  Mary  hadn't  gone 
there  at  first.  Hilda  had  found  where  she  was 
staying  and  had  come  to  see  her  and  asked  her 
then.  Yes,  Hilda  lived  very  comfortably.  She 
shared  an  apartment  with  a  woman  friend.  No, 
she  was  not  married.  A  little  later,  Hilda 
would,  without  doubt,  be  glad  to  see  her  old 
friends.  For  the  time  being,  they  were  all  liv- 
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ing  very  quietly.  The  doctor  had  cautioned 
Mrs.  Horton  against  seeing  many  people  just 
yet.  Oh,  yes ;  the  doctor  saw  Hilda  most  every 
day  when  he  came  to  see  Mary's  mother.  They 
seemed  to  be  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  Why 
not! 

A  sort  of  heel-tap  was  contributed  by  one 
daring  member  of  the  society,  who  had  tackled 
Sadie.  From  the  point  of  view  of  importance, 
it  amounted  to  nothing.  As  a  testimony  of  the 
narrator's  courage,  it  was  eloquent. 

To  the  question  as  to  whether  Hilda  Newton 
was  paying  board,  Sadie  had  replied  that  no- 
body was  paying  her  anything.  She  had 
thought  that  the  whole  town  knew  that  she 
worked  for  her  keep.  If  they  didn't,  they  were 
welcome  to  know  it  now. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  the  sewing 
society  had  been  notably  large.  The  following 
week,  it  relapsed  to  subnormal. 

Mary  had,  of  course,  reported  the  inquisition 
she  had  been  subjected  to.  At  the  next  family 
council — the  doctor  had  been  elected  a  member 
by  acclamation — it  was  voted  that  Hilda  must 
show  herself  in  public  as  soon  as  she  had  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  new  wardrobe. 

She,  herself,  had  seemed  positively  fright- 
ened at  the  thought.  But  she  was  too  sensible 
not  to  see  that  her  friends  were  right.  She 
could  not  keep  in  hiding  forever.  To  do  so, 
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would  only  be  to  give  form  and  substance  to 
the  vague  accusations  against  her.  She  made 
the  one  stipulation,  that  she  need  not  go  out— 
for  the  present,  at  least — without  either  Mary 
or  Sadie  acting  as  a  bodyguard.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  had  hap- 
pened to  Hilda  for  a  long  time  was  Sadie's 
complete  adoption  of  her  cause.  It  was  not  al- 
ways easy  to  tell  from  just  what  motives  Sadie 
acted.  Probably  she  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  her  sudden  change  of  base  to 
herself.  But  in  a  moment  of  unusual  expan- 
siveness  she  had  confided  to  Mary  that  "she 
didn't  care  a  snap  what  folks  had  to  say  about 
Hilda  Newton.  She  only  wished  that  she  had 
half  her  spunk!"  As  no  one  had  ever  ac- 
cused Sadie  of  lacking  this  useful  attribute,  it 
was,  without  doubt,  as  high  a  compliment  as 
she  could  have  paid  anyone. 

And  so,  at  last,  things  seemed  to  be  coming 
Hilda's  way.  Everyone,  the  doctor  included, 
seemed  to  wish  to  help  her,  not  only  to  live  a 
more  worthy  life,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  to 
be  regretted  in  the  past.  Twenty  times  a  day 
she  told  herself  that  she  would  be  the  greatest 
ingrate  on  earth  if  she  did  not  repay  fourfold 
their  interest  and  affection. 

If  only  she  could  crush  out  forever  that  old- 
new  hope  which  persisted  in  flowering  in  her 
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heart !  It  was  hard  to  see  him,  as  she  did  every 
day,  and  not  hope  that  some  day  that  elder- 
brother  care  and  tenderness  which  he  showed 
for  her  might  change  for  something  else  that 
she  longed  for. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  reminded  herself  that 
he  had  practically  told  her  that  the  old  love 
could  never  be  renewed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  flagellated  herself  with  the  thought  that  it 
was  she  who  had  killed  it.  It  was  all  of  no  use. 
The  next  time  she  saw  him,  her  hungry  eyes 
scanned  his  face  for  any  sign  of  the  hoped-for 
change. 

She  never  dreamed  that  he,  too,  was  going 
through  a  period  of  storm  and  stress  on  her 
account.  He  had  thought  that  he  had  fought 
it  out  once  and  for  all  time  long  ago,  when 
he  had  returned  to  find  her  gone.  But  this  see- 
ing her  every  day  showed  him  his  mistake.  It 
was  this  renewal  of  the  old  struggle  that  had 
prompted  his  speech  to  Merrick  the  night  of 
his  return.  How  his  heart  had  leapt  at  his 
friend's  words.  But  his  head  was  unconvinced. 
And  to  a  man  of  Doctor  Simpson's  nature  it 
is  necessary  that  head  and  heart  should  be  in 
perfect  accord.  And  so,  by  reason  of  the  heart- 
ache which,  unknowingly,  they  shared  in  com- 
mon, they  often  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
casual  manner  which  he  had  initiated  between 
them. 
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On  one  ground  they  were  always  able  to  meet 
simply  and  sympathetically.  Their  interest  in 
the  progress  of  Merrick's  wooing  never  slack- 
ened. And,  as  was  only  natural,  they  were  out- 
rageously partisan.  He,  of  course,  siding  with 
Mary,  and  she  defending  Eobert  Merrick.  But 
on  one  point  they  agreed.  No  stone  must  be 
left  unturned  to  bring  these  obstinate  young 
people  together.  The  great  question  was  how 
to  accomplish  it. 
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MRS.  HORTON'S  second  invitation  to  tea  reached 
Merrick  by  word  of  mouth.  It  was  the  doctor 
who  brought  it  this  time,  and  this  time  it  was 
not  for  Sunday,  but  for  the  following  day.  He 
welcomed  this  as  a  good  omen,  and-,  being  in 
love,  he  was  peculiarly  open  to  superstitions, 
at  least  so  he  confessed  to  the  doctor. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  chief  reason  for  re- 
joicing was  that  it  was  only  a  comparatively 
short  time  to  wait.  And  Sunday  being  the  day 
he  had  looked  to  receive  it,  he  was  so  much  the 
gainer,  Sunday  being  still  five  days  off.  It  was 
now  over  three  weeks  since  he  had  seen  Mary. 
To  be  sure,  a  large  part  of  that  time  he  had 
been  away.  Still,  she  had  known  of  his  being 
at  the  hotel,  and  she  now  knew  that  he  was 
staying  with  Doctor  Simpson.  But  never,  as 
far  as  he  was  aware,  had  she  given  any  sign 
of  knowing  of  his  presence. 

"She  shall  certainly  pay  me  for  this  later 
on!"  He  shook  a  threatening  finger  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Horton  house.  But  in  his  own 
heart,  he  knew  that  he  liked  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  her  "grit." 

Something  had  to  be  done  to  make  those  in- 
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terminable  hours  pass  that  intervened  between 
him  and  the  meeting  with  his  hard-hearted  lady- 
love. The  doctor  being  occupied  with  the 
preparation  of  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
County  Medical  Society,  Merrick  drove  over  to 
the  hospital  site  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
taking  fresh  measurements,  and  checking  off 
the  estimates  he  had  made  on  an  earlier 
visit. 

That  evening  he  took  up  the  subject  of  the 
hospital  finances  in  dead  earnest.  He  found 
the  doctor  curiously  reluctant  to  his  putting 
anything  more  than  a  nominal  sum  into  the 
enterprise.  Just  why,  he  was  not  sure.  He 
did  him  the  justice  to  understand  that  his  ob- 
jections arose  from  no  jealous  feeling  that  he, 
himself,  desired  whatever  credit  or  glory  would 
arise  from  carrying  the  scheme  through  alone. 
Nor  did  he  think  for  a  moment  that  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  interest  in  the  project  was 
questioned.  Finally  he  hit  upon  what  he  was 
convinced  was  the  true  solution  of  his  opposi- 
tion. 

It  was  exactly  the  same  feeling  that  actuated 
Mary  in  refusing  to  marry  him;  a  sort  of  jeal- 
ous pride  that  took  fire  at  the  thought  of  being 
helped  out  of  pity. 

"Well  of  all  the  stiff-necked,  obstinate, 
given-over-to-sinful-pride  people  I  ever  struck, 
this  community  takes  the  cake!"  he  stormed. 
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"I  haven't  a  doubt  but  you're  all  alike.  It 
must  be  in  the  air,  or  perhaps  in  the  water  you 
drink!  I  only  know  three  of  your  people  tol- 
erably well,  but  it's  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
each  case.  Mrs.  Horton  won't  hear  of  letting 
your  bill  run  on  a  minute  longer  than  she  can 
possibly  help.  Why!  She's  afraid  of  being 
an  object  of  charity!  Mary  won't  do  me  the 
honor  of  becoming  my  wife!  Why?  Afraid 
I'm  marrying  her  out  of  charity!  And  now 
you  won't  let  me  help  with  your  darned  old 
hospital.  Why?  For  the  same  silly  reason!" 

The  doctor  grinned  a  little  sheepishly. 

"I'd  be  glad  of  your  help,  you  know  that. 
But  I  don't  just  see  why  you  should  shoulder 
the  whole  thing.  It's  the  people  who  live  here 
who  ought  to  do  that." 

"How  do  you  know  I'm  not  going  to  live 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  days?  I'm  certainly 
going  to  stay  here  until  Mary  changes  her 
mind.  I've  begun  to  think  that  she  may  do  so 
when  I  am  incapacitated  through  old  age.  That 
is,  if  I  can  bring  myself  to  consent  to  be  mar- 
ried out  of  pity!  By  the  time  that  day  comes 
I  shall  have  probably  imbibed  enough  of  the 
local  spirit  to  refuse ! "  he  added,  with  an  angry 
laugh. 

Before  bedtime  he  had  won  the  doctor's 
consent  to  telegraphing  for  the  Montreal  archi- 
tect to  come  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
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look  over  the  ground.  With  that  concession, 
he  had  to  be  satisfied. 

There  was  something  delightfully  home- 
like about  the  little  old-fashioned  sitting-room 
as  the  two  young  men  came  into  it  the  night  of 
the  tea-party.  The  doctor  felt,  as  he  always 
did  when  he  came  into  it,  that  little  contraction 
of  the  heart  when  he  compared  it  with  his  own 
bachelor  abode.  How  cheerless  it  was  by  com- 
parison! Men  were  poor  creatures.  They 
could  earn  money  and  build  themselves  palaces ; 
but  only  a  woman  could  make  a  home. 

Mrs.  Horton  received  them  in  great  state. 
She  was  sitting,  very  upright,  in  the  straight- 
est  chair  she  could  find,  the  arm-chair  and  all 
such  outward  and  visible  signs  of  invalidism 
being  sternly  banished.  She  was  wearing  her 
new  gray  silk.  Merrick  thought,  with  one  ex- 
ception, he  had  never  seen  a  sweeter  picture. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  Mary  was  the  ex- 
ception. She,  too,  as  well  as  Hilda,  wore  a 
new  gown  for  this  gala  occasion,  which  was 
ostensibly  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Horton 's  complete 
restoration  to  health.  But  Merrick,  being  a 
man,  and  in  love,  only  noticed  that  she  was 
wearing  one  of  his  roses  in  her  hair.  Her  man- 
ner to  him  was  sweet  and  gracious.  But  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  it  was  lover-like. 

Hilda  greeted  the  doctor  with  a  sort  of  shy 
•dignity.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  beautiful. 
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The  change  that  these  few  weeks  had  wrought 
in  her  was  more  than  physical;  but  being  a 
physician,  he  noted  that  first.  The  worn  look 
had  gone,  and  with  it  a  certain  hardness.  Her 
pallor — Hilda  rarely  had  any  color — was  the 
warm  white  of  the  camellia.  But  it  was  in  her 
splendid  eyes,  glowing  with  a  new  serenity, 
that  one  read  the  inward  change  that  had  taken 
place. 

He  recalled  Merrick's  words,  as  he  looked  at 
her.  And  for  the  first  time  he  felt  that  perhaps 
he  was  wrong  after  all.  This  was  the  Hilda 
that  he  had  known  and  loved  as  a  youth.  Life 
had  restored  her  to  him.  Why  not  bury  the 
other  Hilda  with  the  past ! 

As  was  inevitable,  they  began  supper  under 
a  little  constraint.  Even  Mrs.  Horton's  tact 
could  not  entirely  dispel  that.  For  three  of 
them,  at  least,  there  was  the  reminder  of  the 
last  time  they  had  broken  bread  in  that  same 
room.  Hilda  blessed  Mrs.  Horton  anew  in  her 
heart  for  not  having  given  the  doctor  the  place 
which  Willy  had  occupied  on  that  other  occa- 
sion. He  had  started  to  take  it,  but,  on  the  pre- 
text of  wishing  to  ask  him  something,  she  had 
had  him  sit  by  her. 

As  they  took  their  places,  Hilda  and  Mary 
exchanged  a  meaning  glance.  And  that  glance 
meant:  "How  I  wish  that  dear,  little  Polly 
were  here!" 
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The  supper  seemed  even  more  delicious  than 
the  one  Merrick  so  well  remembered.  But  when 
he  went  to  compliment  his  hostess,  she  dis- 
claimed all  the  credit.  She  was  about  to  give 
up  all  cooking,  it  appeared.  She  didn't  pro- 
pose to  enter,  at  her  time  of  life,  into  competi- 
tion with  such  cooks  as  Hilda  and  Sadie!  It 
was  only  under  pressure  that  she  could  be 
brought  to  admit  that  some  of  the  delicacies 
were  really  the  work  of  her  own  hands. 

Once  started,  the  supper  went  on  gayly.  The 
doctor  led  Merrick  on  to  tell  some  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  pioneer  in  the  Far  West,  a  life 
which  seemed  so  unreal,  so  far  removed  from 
anything  his  hearers  had  ever  known.  It  was 
his  subject;  one  on  which  he  was  perfectly  at 
home. 

Once  embarked  upon  it,  he  talked  modestly 
and  well.  And  while  he  addressed  himself 
rather  pointedly  to  Mrs.  Horton,  who  listened 
with  marked  appreciation,  he  was  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  the  flush  that  the  narration  of 
some  of  his  thrilling  escapes — all  part  of  the 
day's  work  to  the  true  frontiersman — brought 
to  his  lady-love's  face,  or  of  the  new  light  that 
it  brought  to  her  eyes.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that,  like  Othello  in  the  same  circumstances, 
he  outdid  himself  in  the  matter  of  eloquence? 

After  supper,  they  all  gathered  on  the  little 
porch,  deliciously  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
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that  came  to  them  from  the  garden  lying  be- 
yond, cool  and  mysterious. 

Again  the  doctor  proved  himself  a  self- 
obliterating  friend,  anxious  to  show  his  com- 
panion in  the  best  possible  light.  It  was  he 
who  took  up  the  parable  this  time.  But  his 
theme  was  the  new  hospital,  and  Merrick's 
generous  offers  regarding  it. 

1 1  Shall  I  tell  them  how  you  characterized  my 
hesitations!"  he  asked  mischievously. 

"If  you  do,  I'll — I'll  break  your  neck!"  said 
Merrick  threateningly.  He  felt  his  face  crim- 
son in  the  darkness. 

Of  course  all  the  women  were  curious  to  know 
just  what  he  had  said,  Mary  most  of  all.  But 
the  doctor  pretended  to  be  completely  intimi- 
dated. All  they  could  get  out  of  him  was  that 
Merrick's  strictures  had  had  to  do  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  a  characteristic  weakness 
peculiar  to  Great  Falls  and  its  people. 

In  the  midst  of  the  doctor's  recital,  Mary 
had  given  a  little  startled  exclamation,  and 
stooped  over  to  pick  up  some  object  from  the 
floor. 

"What  is  it?"  whispered  Merrick. 

• 'Nothing,"  she  answered  in  the  same  low 
tone.  But  she  had  carefully  wrapped  the  re- 
trieved object  in  her  handkerchief.  She  leaned 
over,  and  whispered  something  in  her  mother's 
ear. 
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"Certainly  not!"  said  Mrs.  Horton,  with 
even  more  than  her  wonted  energy. 

"I  can  guess  what  that  suggestion  was," 
laughed  the  doctor.  "I  was  about  to  make  it 
myself. ' ' 

"Well,  you  needn't  back  her  up !"  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton assured  him.  "A  person  would  think  the 
way  you  two  go  on,  that  I  was  a  baby,  or  had 
lost  my  faculties!" 

Everybody  laughed  at  this.  For  it  was  per- 
fectly apparent  that  Mary  had  suggested  the 
propriety  of  her  mother's  retiring  to  take  her 
after-supper  nap.  Finally,  on  her  guests' 
threatening  immediate  departure  unless  she 
consented  to  take  at  least  "forty  winks,"  she 
yielded,  and  went  into  the  house,  albeit  with 
not  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 

It  was  Mary  who  proposed  that  they  all  go 
out  into  the  garden.  The  others  were  not  slow 
in  acquiescing.  The  doctor  and  Hilda  strolled 
the  length  of  the  central  path,  finally  seating 
themselves  on  a  bench  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  one  on  which  Willy  had  had  his 
seizure.  Mary  and  Merrick,  whose  associa- 
tions with  it  wrere  neither  so  poignant  nor  so 
personal,  finally  came  back  to  it. 

"Do  you  realize  how  long  the  time  has  been 
since  I  have  seen  you?"  he  asked. 

"That  hasn't  been  altogether  my  fault,  has 
it?"  she  asked  in  turn. 
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* '  I  have  been  away,  you  know.  I  was  in  New 
York  for  a  few  days,  and  then  I  was  called  to 
Montreal  on  business." 

"Did — did  you  see — anyone  in  New  York?" 

* '  No  one  you  ever  knew.  I  went  there  to  meet 
one  of  my  old  Canadian  friends  who  had  run 
down  from  the  woods  on  his  first  visit.  He 
sent  me  a  wire  imploring  me  to  join  him.  I 
couldn't  very  well  refuse  for  old  time's  sake. 
It  was  well  I  did.  He  was  positively  frightened 
by  the  bustle  and  the  noise.  And  as  for  the 
traffic!  He  wouldn't  even  trust  me.  I  always 
had  to  call  a  policeman  to  get  him  across  the 
street. ' ' 

"Had  he  never  been  in  a  city  before!" 

"He'd  never  seen  anything  like  New  York. 
I  think  he's  glad  he  went.  But  I  don't  think 
anything  would  ever  tempt  him  to  try  it  again." 

She  made  no  further  comment,  and  after  a 
moment  he  went  on. 

"I  tried  to  find  Polly.  I  telephoned  her 
twice,  and  finally  I  went  up  to  the  place  early 
one  afternoon.  I  didn't  want  to  see  Joe  or 
Morgan.  Did  you  know  she  had  gone?" 

' '  Yes,  Hilda  heard  from  her  just  once,  when 
she  sent  on  her  things.  Did  you  learn  that 
Polly  and  Joe  had  gone  abroad?" 

».  If  the  hallboy  knew  it,  he  didn't  tell 
me.  Poor  Polly !  Mary,  do  you  think  she  cares 
for  Joe?" 
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"N-o-o,"  said  Mary  slowly.  "At  least  he 
has  no  part  in  the  dream  she  has  for  the  future. 
She  told  me  all  about  it  when  she  was  here.  I 
don't  think  she'd  mind  my  telling  it  to 
you." 

There  was  a  suggestion  of  intimacy  in  this 
which  he  found  most  encouraging.  When  she 
had  finished  the  tale  of  Polly's  simple  ambi- 
tions, he  said  again:  "Poor  little  Polly.  We" 
— he  checked  himself  in  embarrassment.  But 
as  she  made  no  move  to  correct  him,  he  went  on 
boldly.  "We  must  help  her  when  the  time 
comes. '  ' 

"Yes,"  said  Mary  simply.  "I  should  like  to. 
If  only  we  know  when  and  how  to  do  it. ' ' 

"I  haven't  thanked  you  for  the  roses,"  she 
said,  after  a  moment.  "But  you  mustn't  keep 
on  sending  them.  It  frightens  me  to  think  of 
the  money  it  takes.  But  I  have  never  had  any- 
thing so  beautiful  done  for  me  before.  You 
are  too  generous." 

"I'm  not  generous  at  all,"  he  protested 
stoutly.  "I  sent  them  out  of  pure  selfishness. 
I  wanted  you  to  think  of  me  at  least  once  every 
day  while  I  was  gone.  Did  you?" 

"How  could  I  help  it,  when  those  lovely 
things  came  every  morning?" 

"Mary!  Haven't  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  forgive  me  for  what,  after  all,  was  only  my 
clumsiness?" 
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"I  forgave  you  for  that  long  ago." 

"Then  you  will  marry  me?" 

"Please  don't!  I  don't  want  to  marry  any- 
body. Why  can't  we  stay  just  good  friends?" 

"No,  that  we  can't  do,"  he  said  firmly. 
"What  do  you  think  a  man's  made  of!  When 
he's  in  love  with  a  woman  and  wants  to  marry 
her,  do  you  think  he  can  content  himself  with 
being  'just  a  friend'?" 

She  had  no  answer  ready. 

'  *  I  am  more  than  willing  to  give  you  time  to 
think  it  over.  But,  remember,  I  can't  stay  here 
forever. ' ' 

"I  thought  you  were  so  interested  in  the  new 
hospital,"  she  murmured. 

"So  I  am.  But  I  don't  expect  to  shut  myself 
up  in  it  like  a  monk  in  a  monastery.  I'm  not 
planning  to  die  there!" 

From  the  bench  in  the  far  end  of  the  garden, 
Hilda  and  the  doctor  could  be  seen  moving 
slowly  towards  the  house. 

' '  Perhaps  we  'd  better  go  in.  The  others  are 
coming. ' ' 

"Aren't  you  going  to  give  me  one  word  of 
hope?" 

"How  can  I?"  she  asked  with  a  trace  of  real 
passion.  "How  can  I  forget  how,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  you  were  forced  to  offer 
yourself?" 

"I  was  not  forced.    What  could  have  forced 
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me?     Surely  not  that  miserable  cur,  Horace 
Worth!" 

"Your  pity  forced  you.  Your  pity  for  my 
mother,  your  pity  for  me.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  cruel,  believe  me,  I  don't.  But  in  the  short 
time  you  have  known  me,  you  have  already 
changed  your  mind  about  me  once.  How  can 
I  be  sure  that  you  will  not  change  again?" 

"I  have  never  changed  my  mind  about  you 
since  once  I  realized  that  I  loved  you ! ' ' 

"I  think  you  are  forgetting  that  when  you 
came  up  here  after  me,  it  was  not  with  the  idea 
of  taking  me  back  with  you  as  your  wife. ' ' 

Merrick  groaned. 

"I  confessed  that  to  you.  I  was  ready- 
am  ready  now — to  beg  your  pardon  on  my 
knees.  I  was  mad.  I  didn't  understand  the 
situation.  I  thought  you  were  like  the  other 
women  we  knew.  Women  don't  understand 
such  madness  in  men.  That's  why  they  find 
it  impossible  to  forgive  it." 

"I  think  I  understand  it — a  little.  I  haven't 
forgotten  the  night  that  I  was  mad,  and 
you  tried  to  save  me.  Only  I  wouldn't  let 
you. ' ' 

"Then  what  is  it  that  still  keeps  us  apart?" 

"My  fear  that  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  realize,  as  I  do  now,  that  pity  was  your 
impelling  motive.  My  fear  that  the  day  will 
come  when  you  will  meet  some  other  woman 
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whose  purity  you  would  never  think  of  ques- 
tioning— as  you  once  did  mine." 

* '  Mary,  Mary !  You  do  us  both  wrong.  Give 
me  time,  and  I  will  convince  you." 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "I  don't  know 
how  you  ever  could  convince  me,"  she  said. 

' '  By  showing  you  how  I  myself  have  changed ; 
how  sincere  I  am  in  my  repentance.  Only  give 
me  time.  Be  fair  to  me." 

"I  will  give  you  until  the  autumn.  Only" — 
she  held  up  a  warning  finger — "you  must  not 
speak  of  the  subject  again  until  then.  Promise 
me?" 

"I  promise  you,"  he  said  humbly. 

They  followed  the  doctor  and  Hilda,  who 
had  chosen  a  roundabout  path,  into  the  house. 
As  they  got  up  from  the  bench,  Merrick  saw  a 
tiny  ball  which  proved  to  be  a  handkerchief 
lying  at  Mary's  feet.  Without  a  word,  he  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

They  found  Mrs.  Horton  wide  awake  once 
more.  But,  having  looked  at  his  watch,  the 
doctor  announced  that  it  was  time  for  all  good 
people,  well  and  ill,  to  be  in  bed.  At  Mrs.  Hor- 
ton's  renewed  protests,  he  threatened  to  use 
his  influence  to  have  the  curfew  revived  in 
Great  Falls  as  a  last  desperate  means  of  con- 
trolling recalcitrant  patients. 

In  his  own  room  later  on,  Merrick  took  out 
the  little  rolled-up  handkerchief  to  examine  it 
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at  his  leisure.  It  contained  a  single  rosebud, 
broken  off  sharply  at  the  stem.  It  was  the  one 
she  had  worn  in  her  hair  the  beginning  of  the 
evening.  It  was  that,  then,  that  had  fallen  on 
the  porch  when  she  had  given  that  little  out- 
cry. 

Somehow,  its  contemplation  brought  comfort 
to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ON  the  whole,  the  summer  passed  more  quickly 
than  Merrick  would  have  believed  possible. 
That  does  not  mean  that  there  were  not  periods 
when  for  days  at  a  time  he  did  not  have  the 
feeling  that  it  would  never  come  to  an  end; 
but,  particularly  in  looking  back  over  it,  he 
realized  that  it  had  really  seemed  shorter  than 
any  year  he  could  remember  since  he  had  been 
actively  at  work. 

This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  once 
more  he  had  found  occupation  for  his  active 
mind,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
work  out  of  doors  for  which  he  had  long  un- 
consciously craved.  He  constantly  recalled, 
with  an  ever-growing  wonder,  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  content  to  pass  the  previous 
summer  idling  about  New  York.  How  could 
he  have  endured  it!  And  more  inexplicable 
still,  how  could  he  have  fancied  that  he  was 
enjoying  himself !  That  sort  of  thing  might 
be  all  very  well  for  men  of  Willy  Morgan's  age 
and  temperament,  but  for  a  man  still  well  with- 
out the  shadow  of  middle-age,  a  man  with  red 
blood  in  his  veins,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
any  length  of  time,  if  he  were  to  keep  sane. 

285 
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To  be  sure,  Joe  Garfield  was  no  older  than 
he.  But  then  Joe  was  a  creature  apart.  He 
no  more  represented  the  average  American 
man  than  did  a  freshly  landed  Chinaman. 

His  friend,  Atwater,  the  architect,  had  run 
down  from  Montreal  a  few  days  after  Mrs. 
Horton's  tea-party.  The  doctor  had  naturally 
insisted  on  his  not  braving  the  horrors  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  so  he  too  had  come  to  stop  with 
him.  This  gave  the  three  men  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  going  over  the  whole  question  of  the 
hospital  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had. 
And  Merrick  was  glad  to  see  that  he  and  the 
doctor  took  to  each  other  frankly  and  naturally. 

"Your  doctor's  a  fine  fellow,  after  you  break 
through  that  shy  pride  of  his,"  Atwater  con- 
fided to  his  friend. 

"He's  one  of  the  best,"  Merrick  agreed. 
* '  Only  you  've  got  to  know  him. ' ' 

At  Merrick 's  suggestion,  a  meeting  of  all 
those  who  had  already  subscribed  to  the  hos- 
pital fund,  supplemented  by  a  number  of  peo- 
ple whom  the  doctor  still  hoped  to  interest,  was 
called  at  the  doctor's  home,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  informal  talk  with  the 
Canadian  architect  on  the  probable  cost  of  such 
a  building  as  they  hoped  to  erect.  Merrick  had 
given  his  friend  a  few  pointers  on  the  best  man- 
ner in  which  to  present  the  case. 

"I've  a  notion  that  they're  what  you  might 
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call  'gun-shy,'  when  it  comes  to  coming  across,*' 
he  remarked.  "So  be  as  easy  as  you  honestly 
can.  Simpson  says  that  there  are  one  or  two 
who  could  build  the  whole  works  and  never 
know  they'd  done  it.  But  they're  sort  of  bash- 
ful about  doing  it.  He  has  a  ridiculous  notion 
of  doing  the  most  of  it  himself,  but  I  don't  in- 
tend to  let  him.  If  he  knows  what's  best  for 
him,  he'll  have  other  uses  for  his  little  pile 
than  putting  it  into  any  charity  that  doesn't 
begin  at  home.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  remember  you  can  call  on  me.  But  that 
is  strictly  on  the  Q.  T.  for  the  present.  Re- 
member ! ' ' 

"I'll  remember,"  agreed  Atwater.  And 
then  he  added  with  seeming  irrelevance:  "That 
young  woman  who  is  thinking  of  becoming  a 
nurse  when  we  get  the  thing  going  is  a  mighty 
interesting  person.  Only  I  think  she's  making 
a  mistake  in  her  mission." 

"Exactly.  You've  guessed  it  the  very  first 
time,"  grinned  Merrick. 

"There's  another  thing  I  could  guess  if  I 
tried  hard  enough,"  remarked  his  friend 
dryly. 

"And  you'd  be  right— as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. ' ' 

From  which  cryptic  conversation  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Atwater  had  not  only  met  the 
two  young  ladies  with  whom  this  story  is  chiefly 
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concerned,  but  that  he  had  the  habit  of  using 
his  eyes  to  good  purpose  outside  of  business 
hours. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  far  sur- 
passing the  doctor's  most  sanguine  hopes.  A 
fact  which  he  gratefully  attributed  to  At- 
water's  shrewdness  and  tact  in  presenting  his 
case. 

He  began  by  complimenting  the  gentlemen 
present  on  their  wisdom  and  taste  in  selecting 
the  site  for  the  proposed  building.  He  com- 
mended them  warmly,  without  a  hint  of  patron- 
age, for  the  public  spirit  and  local  pride  they 
disclosed  in  planning  to  found  an  institution 
which,  though  small,  should  represent  the  last 
word  in  beauty,  utility,  and  scientific  equip- 
ment. He  ended  by  expressing  the  hope,  and 
he  frankly  confessed  in  doing  so  that  he  was 
not  wholly  disinterested,  that  their  example 
might  be  largely  followed  in  other  communities 
throughout  the  land. — Which  peroration  was 
received  with  laughing  appreciation. 

The  doctor  closed  the  meeting  with  a  few 
remarks  in  his  usual  direct  and  earnest  man- 
ner, and  made  known  Merrick  's  offer  to  under- 
take the  general  direction  of  the  work  without 
pay.  The  fact  that  he  had  finally  given  his 
consent  to  his  making  up  whatever  deficit  there 
might  be  after  all  the  subscriptions  were  in,  he 
kept  to  himself  for  the  present. 
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It  was  further  explained  that  Merrick  had 
come  to  Great  Falls  with  the  simple  intention 
of  passing  the  summer.  But  having  become 
greatly  interested  in  this,  the  doctor's  pet 
project,  he  was  prepared  to  dedicate  his  ample 
leisure  to  help  carrying  it  through. 

All  who  had  not  already  subscribed  were  in- 
vited to  fill  out  pledges  for  whatever  amount 
they  felt  they  cared  to  give.  To  the  doctor's 
gratification,  not  a  man  present  but  showed  a 
desire  to  give  something.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  pioneer  subscribers  added  to  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  many  even  volunteered  to  lay 
the  matter  before  friends  who  had  not  been 
sufficiently  interested  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Merrick  was  a  strong  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  few  days  later  those  who  happened 
to  drive  past  the  ground  where  the  hospital 
was  ultimately  to  stand  were  encouraged  to  see 
a  force  of  men  already  engaged  in  clearing  the 
ground. 

As  is  always  the  case,  once  that  the  hospital 
seemed  to  be  an  assured  fact,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  those  careful  citizens  who  never  like  to 
associate  themselves  with  any  movement  until 
it  looks  like  a  success  who  espoused  the  cause 
as  enthusiastically  as  if  the  whole  idea  had 
originated  with  them.  Anyone  who  happened 
to  drop  into  the  bar  of  the  Palace  a  few  weeks 
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after  the  meeting  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  decide  just  which  of  the  many  of  the  phi- 
lanthropists who  made  that  resort  their  head- 
quarters deserved  the  credit  of  fathering  the 
scheme. 

Quite  naturally,  without  any  appearance  of 
following  an  organized  plan,  Merrick  drifted 
into  the  habit  of  dropping  into  the  Hortons ',  if 
only  for  a  moment  every  day.  Sometimes  he 
only  stopped  at  the  gate  to  exchange  a  word  or 
two  with  Mrs.  Horton  who  passed  a  number  of 
hours  every  day  either  sitting  out  on  the  porch 
or  in  the  garden. 

Often  he  saw  the  two  girls,  who,  when  they 
had  finished  whatever  tasks  they  had  to  do  in 
the  house,  brought  their  sewing  or  their  books 
out  of  doors.  For  the  time  being,  Hilda  was 
devoting  all  of  her  leisure  time  to  studying  the 
various  books  on  hospital  work  and  nursing 
with  which  the  doctor  had  provided  her. 

The  project  of  her  taking  a  preliminary 
course  in  some  of  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
city  had  been  discussed  and  abandoned.  For 
the  moment,  she  seemed  to  have  a  morbid  hor- 
ror of  cities.  While  her  health  was  better  than 
it  had  been  for  years,  both  the  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Horton,  who  frequently  consulted  together  on 
many  of  his  cases,  as  he  always  declared,  de- 
cided that  she  was  unquestionably  better  where 
she  was.  And  certainly  Hilda  looked  both  con- 
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tented  and  happy.  After  all,  she  could  get  her 
experience  gradually  after  the  hospital  opened. 
They  would,  naturally,  begin  in  a  small  way. 

The  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  Mary 
was  strictly  kept  on  Merrick's  side.  He  some- 
times wondered  if  she  realized  how  hard  were 
the  conditions  she  had  imposed.  If  she  did, 
she  gave  no  sign.  Her  manner  to  him  on  all 
occasions  was  simple  and  friendly,  without  any 
trace  of  self-consciousness.  But  occasionally 
Merrick  thought  that  he  detected  in  her  bright 
and  candid  eye  a  faint  suggestion  that  she  was 
fully  alive  to  the  torments  she  was  inflicting — 
and  was  finding  a  certain  enjoyment  in  the 
knowledge.  If  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  women — even  the  best  of  them — had  an 
underlying  strain  of  cruelty  in  their  composi- 
tions, he  was  not  the  first  young  man  to  arrive 
at  that  decision. 

From  their  different  angles  of  vision,  both 
Hilda  and  Mrs.  Horton  watched  the  progress 
of  this  love  affair  with  equal  interest.  To  see 
Mary  well  and  happily  married  was  the  dear- 
est wish  of  her  mother's  heart.  She  felt  that 
she,  herself,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
in  better  health  than  she  had  been  for  years, 
was  hanging  onto  life  by  a  thread  which  u. 
snap  at  any  moment.  The  doctor  appreciated 
her  brave  spirit  sufficiently  to  tell  her  the  truth. 
She  could  never  hope  to  be  well.  Her  disease 
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was  incurable.  But  care  and  watchfulness 
against  overexerting  herself  might  prolong  her 
days  indefinitely. 

She  would  have  been  perfectly  content,  if 
only  she  could  have  felt  that  Mary's  future  was 
assured.  She  knew,  none  better,  the  dangers 
of  a  temperament  like  hers.  She  did  not  want 
to  leave  her  without  a  protector.  Often  she 
had  been  tempted  to  speak  to  her  about  Mer- 
rick.  Never  since  the  evening  of  their  first 
conversation  had  she  faltered  in  her  belief  that 
he  was  a  good  man.  She  could  not  have  wished 
for  a  better  husband  for  her  only  child,  if— 
there  was  always  this  if — Mary  loved  him. 
But  remembering  that  she  had  once  made  the 
mistake  of  urging  Horace  Worth's  suit,  she 
felt  a  hesitancy  about  using  her  influence  again. 
That  she  had  made  a  grave  mistake  the  other 
time,  she  humbly  acknowledged. 

But  the  conviction  that  Mary  was  really  in 
love  this  time  grew  with  her  with  each  succeed- 
ing day.  Even  age  cannot  dim  a  mother's  eyes 
when  it  comes  to  reading  the  hearts  of  her  chil- 
dren. There  were  any  number  of  signs  which 
ft  mother  could  read  in  Mary's  telltale  face. 
It  had  resolved  itself  into  a  struggle  between 
her  love  and  her  pride.  Which  would  event- 
ually win?  Mrs.  Horton  could  not  tell.  But 
she  was  resolved  not  to  interfere  until  the  last 
moment. 
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And  Hilda,  too,  watched,  hoped,  and  waited. 
She  had  the  same  hesitancies  as  Mrs.  Horton. 
If  only  Mary  would  confide  in  her.  But  Mary 
was  too  self-confident  to  confide  in  anyone. 
And  if  she  were  to  open  the  subject,  to  try  to 
force  this  reluctant  confidence,  who  knew  what 
harm  she  might  dot 

She  had  never  spoken  to  Mary  of  her  own 
love  affair.  She  was  not  of  the  confiding  sort 
any  more  than  Mary.  And  she  had  the  feeling 
as  well,  that  that  sad  story  was  not  entirely 
hers  to  tell.  If  she  could  have  told  it  with- 
out betraying  the  fact  that  the  object  of  her 
hopeless  passion  was  Doctor  Simpson,  she 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  herself,  and 
thrown  all  reticence  to  the  winds.  But  Mary 
knew. 

For  at  last  Hilda  had  realized  that,  in  her 
case,  too,  pride  had  been  her  undoing.  Pride 
had  whispered  in  her  ear  that  she  was  neg- 
lected and  forgotten ;  that  some  fresh  love  had 
entered  into  his  heart;  that  she  had  been  only 
the  object  of  his  boyish  fancy.  And  Pride  had 
counseled  her  to  show  him  that  there  were 
others  who  could  appreciate  and  value  her. 
And  in  her  hurt  pride  she  had  gone  away. 

If  Mary's  case  was  not  the  same,  it  at  least 
resembled  hers  in  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
losing  the  greatest  thing  that  could  come  into 
the  life  of  a  woman  through  the  same  pride. 
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And  still  Hilda  hesitated  like  Mrs.  Horton,  and 
like  her,  resolved  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

The  doctor  was  also  a  frequent  visitor,but  that 
was  nothing  new  to  him.  Only  where  formerly 
his  visits  were  nearly  always  of  a  professional 
character  and  confined  almost  entirely  to  see- 
ing Mrs.  Horton,  he  now  came  without  any  ex- 
cuse, unless  his  interest  in  Hilda's  progress 
with  her  studies  might  be  accepted  as  one. 
But  it  was  curious  how  little  he  found  to  say  on 
the  subject  once  he  was  there. 

The  two  men  understood  and  sympathized 
with  each  other.  Between  them  there  was  no 
need  of  words.  Each  had  his  problem  to  solve, 
and  understood  that  whatever  the  outcome,  he 
could  perfectly  rely  on  the  other's  acceptance 
of  the  result.  Of  the  two,  however,  it  was  Mer- 
rick  who  was  the  more  restive.  As  the  sum- 
mer waned,  his  face  assumed  a  grim  expression 
which  the  doctor  noted  with  concern.  Often 
they  sat  facing  each  other  throughout  dinner 
without  uttering  a  word.  At  times  Merrick 
would  awake  to  a  consciousness  that  he  was 
anything  but  a  cheerful  companion. 

"Look  here !"  he  said  one  night  as  they  were 
getting  up  from  the  table.  "I'm  not  fit  com- 
pany for  man  or  beast!  Why  don't  you  pack 
me  off  to  the  hotel?  I'd  be  the  last  person  to 
blame  you." 

"Maybe  it's  because  I  think  it  would  be  a 
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little  too  rough  on  the  cheerful  society  at  the 
Palace.    I'm  an  unselfish  creature,  you  know.*' 

"I  confess  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  side  of 
it.  But  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry.  I  could  kick  my- 
self for  acting  like  a  baby!  But  I  might  as 
well  admit  that  I'd  rather  get  my  walking 
papers,  and  be  done  with  it,  than  have  this 
damned  uncertainty!" 

"Rot!"  said  the  doctor,  with  brief  inele- 
gance. 

"I  tell  you  I  would!"  retorted  Merrick  hotly. 
"I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at  hanging 
round. ' ' 

1  'Still  you  agreed  to  do  it,  didn't  you!" 

"I  didn't  agree  to  do  it  forever!" 

"  Forever!" 

A  sad  little  smile  flickered  over  Doctor  Simp- 
son's face.  He  crossed  over  to  the  mantel  and 
got  his  favorite  pipe. 

'  *  My  boy, ' '  he  said,  as  he  stood  packing  down 
the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  with  his  thumb,  ''you 
don't  know  what  waiting  is.  Forever!  Why 
you  Ve  only  been  at  it  a  few  months ! ' ' 

Merrick  made  an  impatient  gesture.  "Ah!" 
he  exclaimed.  "But  you  are  wonderful!  I 
could  never  have  your  patience." 

Together  they  went  out  of  the  house  and 
mechanically  took  the  road  that  lead  to  Mrs. 
Horton's  house.  They  had  reached  the  pate 
without  having  exchanged  a  word,  when  they 
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both  looked  up.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  back 
a  laugh. 

4 'Behold  the  insidious  effect  of  habit!"  said 
the  doctor. 

"It's  the  most  Jesuitical  thing  in  the  world!" 
agreed  Merrick. 

They  were  all  seated  on  the  porch.  Mrs. 
Horton  in  her  great  arm-chair,  to  which  she  was 
beginning  to  become  attached,  Sadie  on  the 
doorstep,  and  Hilda  and  Mary  on  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  porch. 

It  had  been  an  overcast,  gusty  day,  a  fore- 
taste of  fall.  To-night  the  sun  was  sinking 
behind  a  bank  of  crimson  clouds.  The  two 
girls  moved  over  to  make  room  for  the  young 
men.  After  exchanging  the  ordinary  saluta- 
tions, no  one  seemed  to  have  anything  to  say. 
It  was  Merrick  who  broke  the  silence  with  a 
laugh. 

"Well,  doctor,  we  seem  to  be  continuing  the 
same  interesting  conversation  we  were  having 
at  dinner.  We  could  have  done  this  at  home ! ' ' 

"Conversation?"  questioned  Mary.  "Why, 
you  haven't  said  a  word  since  you  came  up  the 
steps!" 

"Exactly!"  agreed  Merrick.  "That's  what 
we  Ve  been  doing  all  through  supper. ' ' 

"It  sounds  awfully  gay!"  said  Hilda. 

"You  young  men  are  getting  into  bad  habits, 
I  fear,"  warned  Mrs.  Horton. 


"MY   DEAR,   IN   YOUR   HEART,   DO  YOU   REALLY  WANT   HIM   TO  GO? 
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"Young  men?  You  don't  call  me  a  young 
man,  surely !  Why,  I  'm  gray-haired ! ' '  said  the 
doctor. 

"I  call  all  unmarried  men  young!" 

"Oh,  mother!"  remonstrated  Mary.  "Think 
of  old  Hughy  Green;  he's  seventy,  if  he's  a 
day!" 

"I  never  could  see  why  people  objected  to 
getting  old,"  said  Merrick  slyly.  "I  don't,  for 
one. ' ' 

This  was  too  much  for  Sadie's  composure. 
With  an  ill-suppressed  giggle,  she  retired 
hastily  into  the  house.  Even  in  the  darkness, 
Mary  was  sure  that  they  could  see  that  she  was 
blushing. 

"Oh,  see!"  she  cried,  wishing  to  create  a  di- 
version. "The  jasmine  has  come  out  at  last. 
I  never  knew  it  to  be  so  late.  Come,  doctor; 
I'm  sure  the  blossoms  are  larger  than  yours. 
I  mean  the  one  that  grows  on  your  side  porch.'7 

She  ran  down  the  path  towards  a  little  ar- 
bor in  the  center  of  the  garden. 

"Come,  Hilda,"  said  the  doctor.  "Shall  we 
go  and  see  if  she  is  right?" 

"Mary  has  remarkable  eyes,"  said  Merrick 
dryly,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Horton  were  left  by 
themselves.  "My  eyes  have  always  been  con- 
sidered fairly  good.  And  I  couldn't  distin- 
guish a  blossom  at  this  distance!" 

"Y-e-s.    Her  eyes  are  good.    She's  very  like 
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her  father  in  that.  But  in  some  ways,  I  could 
wish  that  she  might  see  more  clearly." 

Her  own  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  young 
man's  face.  He  leaned  forward  and  took  her 
old  hand  in  his  own. 

"Mrs.  Horton,"  he  said,  "I  have  much  to 
thank  you  for.  I  have  always  known  that  you 
are  on  my  side.  But  I  am  almost  discouraged. 
Tell  me  what  to  do.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
going  away." 

"Have  you  told  Mary?" 

"No.    Not  yet." 

"I  think  I'd  tell  her,  if  I  were  you." 

"Then  you  approve  of  my  going?"  There 
was  a  certain  dismay  in  his  tone. 

She  gave  his  hand  a  little  pat  with  her  other 
one. 

"I  didn't  say  that/'  she  said  with  her  wise, 
little  smile.  "I  said:  'If  I  were  you,  I'd  tell 
her.'  " 

*  *  By  Jove ! "  he  said.  ' '  I  see  what  you  mean. 
I'll  do  it!" 

And  he  ran  down  the  path  towards  the  others. 


CHAPTER  XX 

AT  the  sound  of  his  steps,  the  doctor  and  Hilda 
turned  slowly  away.  Apparently  their  interest 
in  the  jasmine  was  exhausted. 

"I  don't  think  the  doctor's  quite  fair,"  said 
.Mary,  glancing  up.     "I'm  sure  he  knows  that 
our  flowers  are  finer.    But  he  pretends  that  he 
couldn't  decide  the  question  without  first  com- 
paring  them.     He   knows   that's   impossible. 
His  has  finished  blooming.    I  can't  think  why 
this  one  is  so  extraordinarily  late,  unless  Sadie 
cut  it  back  too  much  last  year!" 
"Mary,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  away." 
"Is  your  work  at  the  hospital  all  done!" 
"No.    But  it  can  go  on  perfectly  well  with- 
out me.     It  always  could  have.     There  are 
places  where  I  am  needed  more.    I  am  begin- 
ning to  see  that  I  am  not  needed  here  by  any- 
one." 

"The  doctor  will  miss  you   tremendously. 
We — we  will  all  miss  you,  I'm  sure." 
Her  tone  was  one  of  complete  detachment. 
"You  are  very  good!"  he  said  bitterly.    , 
He  waited  a  moment  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing more. 
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"Mary!  Have  you  no  word  for  me?  Have 
you  forgotten  our  agreement  f ' ' 

Her  face  was  turned  away  from  him.  He 
could  not  see  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  her 
mouth  was  set  in  a  firm  line. 

"Our  agreement  was  that  you  were  not  to 
say  anything  of  this  sort  to  me  yet.  You  were 
to  give  me  time  to — to  think  of  it. ' ' 

* '  Mary !  That  is  not  worthy  of  you,  nor  fair 
to  me.  You  have  had  all  summer  to  think 
things  over.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
not  decided  in  your  heart?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

' '  Then  there  is  no  use  in  my  waiting  longer. 
What  would  I  gain  by  staying  on  the  week  or 
two  that  is  left  before  the  summer  is  really 
over?  You  must  give  me  my  answer  now." 

"Not  yet,"  she ^ repeated  stubbornly. 

"That  is  your  last  word?" 

"I  can't  say  anything  more  yet." 

"Very  well.    I  must  tell  the  others." 

If  he  saw  the  little  gesture  that  she  made  to 
recall  him,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it,  as  he 
started  down  the  garden.  After  a  moment, 
Mary  went  slowly  up  the  path  towards  the 
house. 

They  were  so  engrossed  in  each  other  that 
they  did  not  hear  him  coming.  And  he,  for  his 
part,  was  too  occupied  with  his  own  bitter 
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thoughts  to  notice  the  start  they  gave  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

"Doctor!  Hilda!'*  he  began,  and  stopped. 

One  look  at  their  radiant  faces  told  the  story. 
He  was  too  generous  not  to  forget  his  own 
troubles  on  the  instant. 

* '  Doctor !  Hilda ! "  he  exclaimed  again.  ' '  I  'm 
so  glad !"  And  he  held  out  a  hand  to  each. 

"And  you?"  questioned  Hilda.  "Is  all  well 
with  you,  too?" 

"I  am  leaving  to-morrow,"  he  said  briefly. 

Hilda  gave  a  little  cry.  "Don't!  Wait  just 
a  little  longer.  Give  her  a  little  more  time. 
Rob,  I  know  she  cares  for  you.  Trust  another 
woman  to  know  that.  I  wouldn't  say  so  unless 
I  were  sure." 

"I  used  to  think  so,  too,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"Now  I  am  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Horton." 

The  doctor  made  a  move  to  go  to  the  house, 
but  Hilda  checked  him  with  a  touch  on  the  arm. 

"Wait  a  little,"  she  said.  And  she  pointed 
to  where  Mary  stood  by  the  steps. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Horton,"  he  said,  as  he  came  up 
to  her, '  *  I  have  come  to  say  good-by,  and  thank 
you  for  a  great  deal!"  Once  more  he  took  her 
band  in  his  own.  But  she  hardly  looked  at  him. 

"Mary!" 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Mary,  turning  towards 

her. 
"You  remember  the  story  I  have  so  often 
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told  you  about  your  grandfather  and  the 
'Fool's  Gold'?  And  how  I  have  always  said 
that  it  showed  that  we  must  be  sure  that  the 
thing  we  choose  is  the  thing  we  want?  You 
must  choose  to-night,  Mary,  between  pride  and 
love,  and  it's  hard  for  me  to  let  you  make  a 
mistake.  I  gave  you  your  life,  but  you've  got 
to  live  it  for  yourself." 

"But,  mother,  you  don't  understand!  You 
never  have  understood!" 

"  Maybe  not.  All  I  want  is  to  be  perfectly 
sure  that  you  do.  If  you  love  him,  nothing 
else  matters.  If  you  don't,  then  he'd  better 
go." 

"Ah!"  said  Merrick,  "haven't  I  told  you 
that  you  were  very  good  and  very,  very  wise ! ' ' 

She  gave  a  little,  light  laugh,  and  started  to 
go  into  the  house  to  leave  them  alone  together. 

"No,  no!  Don't  go.  I  want  your  help  still. 
She  knows  how  keen  your  eyes  are.  Look  at 
me  again,  and  tell  her  if  she  can  trust  me." 

Mrs.  Horton  gave  him  a  long  look.  Then  she 
turned  and  looked  at  her  daughter. 

"My  darling!  In  your  heart,  do  you  really 
want  him  to  go?" 

' '  Not  if — if  he  wants  to  stay ! ' ' 

And  her  face  wore  the  same  expression  that 
Hilda's  had  done. 

THE  END 
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Original,  sincere  and  courageous — often  amusing — the 
kind  that  are  making  theatrical  history. 

MADAME  X.    By  Alexandra  Bisson  and  J.  W.  McCon- 
aughy.      Illustrated    with    scenes   from    the   play. 
A  beautiful  Parisienne  became  an  outcast  because  her  hus- 
band would  not  forgive  an  error  of  her  youth.    Her  love  for 
her  son  is  the  great  final  influence  it  her  career.    A  tremen- 
dous dramatic  success. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.    By  Robert  Hichens. 

An  unconventional  English  woman  and  an  inscrutable 
stranger  meet  and  love  in  an  oasis  of  the  Sahara.  Staged 
this  season  with  magnificent  cast  and  gorgeous  properties. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  INDIA.    By  Lew.  Wallace. 

A  glowing  romance  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  presenting 
with  extraordinary  power  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and 
lighting  its  tragedy  with  the  warm  underflow  of  an  Oriental 
romance.    As  a  play  it  is  a  great  dramatic  spectacle. 
TESS  OF    THE    STORM    COUNTRY.     By  Grace 

Miller  White.  Illust.  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 
A  girl  from  the  dregs  of  society,  loves  a  young  Cornell  Uni- 
versity student,  and  it  works  startling  changes  in  her  life  and 
the  lives  of  those  about  her.  The  dramatic  version  is  one  of 
the  sensations  of  the  season. 
YOUNG  WALLINGFORD.  By  George  Randolph 

Chester.  Illust.  by  F.  R.  Gruger  and  Henry  Raleigh. 
A  series  of  clever  swindles  conducted  by  a  cheerful  young 
man,  each  of  which  is  just  on  the  safe  side  of  a  State's  prisor 
offence.  As  "Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford,"  it  is  probably 
the  most  amusing  expose  of  money  manipulation  ever  seen 
on  the  stage. 
THE  INTRUSION  OF  JIMMY.  By  P.  G.  Wode 

house.     Illustrations  by  Will  Grefe. 
Social  and  club  life  in  London  and  New  York,  an  amateur 
burglary  adventure  and  a  love  story.    Dramatized  undei 
tide  of  "A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,"  it  furnishes  hours  ol 
laughter  to  the  play-goers.          __ 
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May  us  had  wharaver  books  are  sold.        Ask  far  Grosset  &  Dunlap's  list 

J  WITHIN  THE  LAW.     By  Bayard  Veiller  &  Marvin  Dana. 
Illustrated  by  Wm.  Charles  Cooke. 

This  is  a  novelization  of  the  immensely  successful  play  which  ran 
for  two  years  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  plot  of  this  powerful  novel  is  of  a  young  woman's  revenge 
directed  against  her  employer  who  allowed  her  to  be  sent  to  prison 
for  three  years  on  a  charge  of  theft,  of  which  she  was  innocent. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  MARY.     By  Robert  Carlton  Brown. 
Illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play. 

This  is  a  narrative  of  a  yonng  and  innocent  country  girl  who  is 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  very  heart  of  New  York,  "the  land  of  her 
dreams,"  where  she  is  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  temptations  and  dangers. 

The  story  of  Mary  is  being  told  in  moving  pictures  and  played  i:i 
theatres  all  over  the  world. 

THE  RETURN  OF  PETER  GRIMM.      By  David  Belasco, 
Illustrated  by  John  Rae, 

This  is  a  novelization  of  the  popular  play  in  which  David  War, 
field,  as  Old  Peter  Grimm,  scored  such  a  remarkable  success. 

The  story  is  spectacular   and  extremely  pathetic  but  withal, 
powerful,  both  as  a  book  and  as  a  play. 
THE  GARDEN  OF  ALLAH.    By  Robert  Hichens.; 

This  novel  is  an  intense,  glowing  epic  of  the  great  desert,  sunlit 
barbaric,  with  its  marvelous  atmosphere  of  vastness  and  loneliness. 

It  is  a  book  of  rapturous  beauty,  vivid  in  word  painting.    The  play 
has  been  staged  with  magnificent  cast  and  gorgeous  properties. 
BEN    HUR.    A  Tale  of  the  Christ.    By  General  Lew  Wallace. 

The  whole  world  has  placed  this  famous  Religious-Historical  Ro- 
mance on  a  height  of  pre-eminence  which  no  other  novel  of  its  time 
has  reached.  The  clashing  of  rivalry  and  the  deepest  human  passions, 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  brilliant  Roman  life,  and  the  tense,  fierce 
atmosphere  of  the  arena  have  kept  their  deep  fascination.  A  tre- 
mendous dramatic  success. 

BOUGHT  AlSiD  PAID  FOR.     By  George  Broadhurst  and  Arthus 
Hornblow.          Illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  play. 

A  stupendous  arraignment  of  modern  marriage  which  has  created 

an  interest  on  the  stage  that  is  almost  unparalleled.  The  scenes  arc  laid 

in  New  York,  and  deal  with  conditions  among  both  the  rich  and  poor. 

^Tht  interest  of  the  story  turns  on  the  day-by-day  developments 

which  show  the  young  wife  the  price  she  has  paid. 

Ask  for  complete  fret  list  of  G.  &  D.  Popular  Cof>yrigJied  Fiction 
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CLARA    LOUISE     BURN  HAM 

May  tuta^wlMftttrboofct  art  told.      JUfcUr  Brunt  art  Da^t  IK. 

JEWEL:  A  Chapter  in  Her  Life. 
Illustrated  by  Maude  and  Genevieve  Cowles. 

A  sweet,  dainty  story,  breathing  the  doctrine  of  love  and  patienc  . 
and  sweet  nature  and  cheerfulness. 

JEWEL'S  STORY  BOOK. 

Illustrated  by  Albert  Schmitt. 

A  sequel  to  "Jewel"  and  equally  enjoyable. 
CLEVER  BETSY. 

Illustrated  by  Rose  O'Neill. 

The  "Clever  Betsy"  was  a  boat— named  for  the  unyielding  spuv 
ster  whom  the  captain  hoped  to  marry.  Through  the  two  Betsys  h 
clever  group  of  people  are  introduced  to  the  reader* 

SWEKT  CLOVER;    A  Romance  of  the  White  City. 

A  story  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair.  A  sweet  ho- 
man  story  that  touches  the  heart 

THE  OPENED  SHUTTERS. 
Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

A  summer  haunt  on  an  island  in  Casco  Bay  Is  the  background 
for  this  romance.  A  beautiful  woman,  at  discord  with  life,  is  brought 
to  realize,  by  her  new  friends,  that  she  may  open  the  shutters  of  her 
soul  to  the  blessed  sunlight  of  joy  by  casting  aside  vanity  and  self 
love.  A  delicately  humorous  work  with  a  lofty  motive  underlying  it  alL 

THE  RIGHT  PRINCESS. 

An  amusing  story,  opening  at  a  fashionable  Long  Island  resort. 
where  a  stately   Englishwoman  employs  a  forcible  New  England 
housekeeper  to  serve  in  her  interesting  home.    How  types  so  w«I« 
apart  react  on  each  other's  lives,  all  to  ultimate  good,  make*  a  «tory 
both  humorous  and  rich  in  sentiment. 
THE  LEAVEN  OF  LOVE. 
Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

At  a  Southern  Calif  ornia  resort  a  world-weary  woman,  yon 
beautiful   but  disillusioned,  meets  a  girl  who  has  J«")"cd.fte  «J £J 
living-of  tasting  life  in  all  its  richness, .opulence  ano  joy.    1 
hingls  upon  the  change  wrought  in  the  soul  of  the  bias.*  woman  by 
this  glimpse  into  a  cheery  life. - 
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MYRTLE  REED'S  NOVELS 

ifay  bo  bad  wherever  books  an  scld.       Ask  for  Cresset  It.  DwUp's  list 
LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE. 


A  charming  story  of  a  quaint  corner  of 
New  England  where  bygone  romance  finds  a 
modern  parallel  The  story  centers  round 
the  coming  of  love  to  the  young  people  on 
the  staff  of  a  newspaper — and  it  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  sweetest  and  quaintest  of  old  fash- 
ioned love  stories,  *  *  *  a  rare  book,  ex- 
AWRTI£)  quisite  in  spirit  and  conception,  full  of 

delicate  fancy,    of  tenderness,  of  delightful 
humor  and  spontaniety. 


A  SPINNER  IN  THE  SUN. 

Miss  Myrtle  Reed  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  write  a  story 
in  which  poetry,  charm,  tenderness  and  humor  are  combined  into  a 
clever  and  entertaining  book.  Her  characters  are  delightful  and  she 
always  displays  a  quaint  humor  of  expression  and  a  quiet  feeling  of 
pathos  which  give  a  touch  of  active  realism  to  all  her  writings.  In 
"A  Spinner  in  the  Sun"  she  tells  an  old-fashioned  love  story,  of  a 
veiled  lady  who  lives  in  solitude  and  whose  features  her  neighbors 
have  never  seen.  There  is  a  mystery  at  the  heart  of  the  book  that 
throws  over  it  the  glamour  of  romance. 

THE    MASTER'S    VIOLIN, 

A  love  story  in  a  musical  atmosphere.  A  picturesque,  old  Gerv 
man  virtuoso  is  the  reverent  possessor  of  a  genuine  "Cremona."  He 
consents  to  take  for  his  pupil  a  handsome  youth  who  proves  to  have 
an  aptitude  for  technique,  but  not  the  soul  of  an  artist.  The  youth 
has  led  the  happy,  careless  life  of  a  modem,  well-to-do  young  Amer- 
ican and  he  cannot,  with  his  meagre  past,  express  the  love,  the  passion 
and  the  tragedies  of  life  and  all  its  happy  phases  as  can  the  mastei 
who  has  lived  life  in  all  its  fulness.  But  a  girl  comes  into  his  life — a 
beautiful  bit  of  human  driftwood  that  his  aunt  had  taken  into  her 
heart  and  home,  and  through  his  passionate  love  for  her,  he  learns 
the  lessons  that  life  has  to  give — and  his  soul  awakes. 

Founded  on  a  fact  that  all  artists  realize. 

Ask  for  a  complete  free  list  of  G.  &  D.  Popular  Copyrighted  Fiction 
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THE  HARVESTER 
Illustrated  by  W.  L.  Jacobs 

"The  Harvester,"  David  Langston,  b 
a  man  of  the  woods  and  fields,  who  dmvs 
his  living  from  the  prodigal  hand  of  Mother 
Nature  herself.  If  the  book  had  nothing  in 
it  but  the  splendid  figure  of  this  man,  with 
his  sure  grip  on  life,  his  superb  optimism, 
and  his  almost  miraculous  knowledge  at 
nature  secrets,  if  would  be  notable.  But 
when  the  Girl  comes  to  his  "Medicine 
Woods,"  and  the  Harvester's  whole  sound, 
healthy,  large  outdoor  being  realizes  that 
this  is  the  highest  point  of  life  which  has 
come  to  him  —  there  begins  a  romance, 
troubled  and  interrupted,  yet  of  the  rarest  idyllic  quality. 

FRECKLES.       Decorations  by  E.  Stetson  Crawford 

Freckles  is  a  nameless  waif  when  the  tale  opens,  but  the  way  In 
which  he  takes  hold  of  life;  the  nature  friendships  he  forms  in  the 
great  Limberlost  Swamp;  the  manner  in  which  everyone  who  meets 
him  succumbs  to  the  charm  of  his  engaging  personality;  and  his  love» 
Story  with  "The  Angel"  are  full  of  real  sentiment. 

A  GIRL  OF  THE  LIMBERLOST. 

Illustrated  by  Wladjslaw  T.  Brenda. 

The  story  of  a  girl  of  the  Michigan  woods;  a  buoyant,  lovable 
type  of  the  self-reliant  American.  Her  philosophy  is  one  of  love  and 
kindness  towards  all  things;  her  hop*:  is  never  dimmed.  And  by  the 
sheer  beauty  of  her  soul,  and  the  puritv  of  her  vision,  she  wins  from 
barren  and  unpromising  surroundings  those  rewards  of  high  courage. 

It  is  an  inspiring  story  of  a  life  worth  while  and  the  iich  beauties 
of  the  out-of-doors  are  strewn  through  all  its  pages. 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  RAINBOW. 

Illustrations  in  colors  by  Oliver  Kemp.    Design  and  decorations  by 
Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour. 

The  scene  of  this  charming,  idyllic  love  story  is  laid  in  Central 
Indiana.     The  story  is  one  of  devoted  friendship,  and  ( 
sacrificing  love;  the  friendship  that  gives  ^7™!*°°*  7*1 
the  love  that  seeks  first  the  happiness  of  the  object.    The  nov 
brimful  of  the  most  beautiful  word  painting  of  nature,  and  its  pathos 
and  tender  sentiment  will  endear  it  to  alL __ 
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STORIES  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS 

May  b«  had  wherever  books  are  sold.  <   Ask  for  Grosset  and  Dnnlap's  list 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE    LONESOME  PINE./ 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

The  "lonesome  pine"  from  which  the 
story  takes  its  name  was  a  tall  tree  that 
stood  in  solitary  splendor  on  a  mountain 
top.  The  fame  of  the  pine  lured  a  young 
engineer  through  Kentucky  to  catch  the 
trail,  and  when  he  finally  climbed  to  its 
shelter  he  found  not  only  the  pine  but  the 
foot-prints  of  a  girl.  And  the  girl  proved 
to  be  lovely,  piquant,  and  the  trail  of 
these  girlish  foot-prints  led  the  young 
engineer  a  madder  chase  than  "the  trail 
of  the  lonesome  pine." 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  KINGDOM  COME 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

This  is  a  story  of  Kentucky,  in  a  settlement  known  as  "King- 
dom Come."  It  is  a.  life  rude,  semi-barbarous;  but  natural 
and  honest,  from  which  often  springs  the  flower  of  civilization. 

*'  Chad."  the  "little  shepherd"  did  not  know  who  he  was  nor 
whence  he  came — he  had  just  wandered  from  door  to  door  since 
early  childhood,  seeking  shelter  with  kindly  mountaineers  who 
gladly  fathered  and  mothered  this  waif  about  whom  there  was 
such  a  mystery — a  charming  waif,  by  the  way,  who  could  play 
the  banjo  better  that  anyone  else  in  the  mountains. 

A~KNIGHT  OF  THE    CUMBERLAND. 
IHuBtrated   by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

The  scenes  are  laid  along  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland* 
the  lair  of  moonshiner  and  f  eudsman.  The  knight  is  a  moon- 
shiner's son,  and  the  heroine  a  beautiful  girl  perversely  chris- 
tened "The  Blight."  Two  impetuous  young  Southerners'  fall 
under  the  spell  of  "The  Blight's  "  charms  and  she  learns  what 
a  large  part  jealousy  and  pistols  have  in  the  love  making  of  the 
mountaineers. 

Included  in  this  volume  is  "  Hell  fer-Sartain"  and  other 
stories,  rome  of  Mr.  Fox's  most  «ntertaining  Cumberland  valley 
narratives. 
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RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE.    ByZaneGrey. 

t  Illustrated  by  Douglas  Duer. 

In  this  picturesque  romance  of  Utah  of  some  forty  rears 


FRIAR  TUCK.    By  Robert  Alexander  Wason, 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Happy  Hawkins  tells  us,  in  his  humorous  way,  how  Friar  T»ck 
iL*™  °*\  Cowboys,  how  he  adjusted  their  quarrels  and  lore 
ire  and 


fei          *  ,  eir  quarres  an     ore 

affaire  and  Tiow  he  fought  with  them  and  for  them  when  occasion 

required. 

THE   SKY   PILOT.    By  Ralph   Connor. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  Rhead. 

There  is  no  novel,  dealing  with  the  rough  existence  ot  cowboys, 
BO  charming  in  the  telling,  abounding  as  it  does  with  the  freshest  aod 
the  truest  pathos. 

THE  EMIGRANT  TRAIL,    By  Geraldine  Bonner. 
Colored  frontispiece  by  John  Rae. 

The  book  relates  the  adventures  of  a  party  on  its  overland  pO- 
grimage,  and  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  absorbing  love  of  two  strong 
men  for  a  charming  heroine. 

THE  BOSS    OF  WIND  RIVER,    By  A.  M.  Chisholm 
Illustrated  by  Frank  Tenney  Johnson. 

This  is  a  strong,  virile  novel  with  the  lumber  industry  for  its  cetv 
tral  theme  and  a  love  story  full  of  interest  as  a  sort  of  subplot 

.1  PRAIRIE  COURTSHIP.    By  Harold  Bindlos*. 

A  story  of  Canadian  prairies  in  which  the  hero  is  stirred,  through 
the  influence  of  his  love  for  a  woman,  to  settle  down  to  the  heroic 
business  of  pioneer  fanning. 

JOYCE  OF  THE  NORTH  WOODS.    By  Harriet  T.  Comstock 

Illustrated  by  John  Cassel. 

A  story  of  the  deep  woods  that  shows  the  power  of  love  si  work 
among  its  primitive  dwellers.  It  is  a  tensely  moving  study  of  th« 
human  heart  and  its  aspirations  that  unfolds  itself  through  thrilling 
situations  and  dramatic  developments. 
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LOUIS  TRACY'S 

CAPTIVATING  AND  EXHILARATING  ROMANCES 

May  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.      Ask  for  Cresset  &  Duniap's  list 

CYNTHIA'S     CHAUFFEUR.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Chandle 
Christy. 

A  pretty  American  girl  in  London  is  touring  in  a  car  with 
•_  chauffeur  whose  identity  puzzles  her.  An  amusing  mystery. 

THE    STOWAWAY   GIRL.     Illustrated  by  Nesbitt  Benson, 

A  shipwreck,  a  lovely  girl  stawaway,  a  rascally  captain,  a 
fascinating  officer,  and  thrilling  adventures  in  South  Seas. 

THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  KANSAS 

Love  and  the  salt  sea,  a  helpless  ship  whirled  into  the  hands 
of  cannibals,  desperate  righting  and  a  tender  romance. 

THE     MESSAGE.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Cummings  Chase. 

A  bit  of  parchment  found  in  the  figurehead  of  an  old  ves- 
*el  tells  of  a  buried  treasure.  A  thrilling  mystery  develops. 

THE  PILLAR  OF   LIGHT. 

The  pillar  thus  designated  was  a  lighthouse,  and  the  author 
tells  with  exciting  detail  the  terrible  dilemma  of  its  cut-off  in* 
habitants. 

THE    WHEEL    O'FORTUNE.     With   illustrations   by  James 
Montgomery  Flagg. 

The  story  deals  with  the  finding  of  a  papyrus  containing 
the  particulars  of  some  of  the  treasures  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

A    SON  OF    THE   IMMORTALS.       Illustrated     by    Howard 
Chandler  Christy. 

A  young  American  is  proclaimed  king  of  a  little  Balkan 
Kingdom,  and  a  pretty  Parisian  art  student  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne. 

THE    WINGS    OF  THE  MORNING. 

A  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  redivivus  with  modern  settings 
and  a  very  pretty  love  story  added.  The  hero  and  heroine,  are 
the  only  survivors  of  a  wreck,  and  have  many  thrilling  adventures 
on  their  desert  island. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF 

STEWART    EDWARD  WHITE 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME.  Illustrated  by  Lajaren  A.  HDler 

The  romance  of  theson  of  "The  Riverman."  The  young  coll 
hero  goes  into  the  lumber  camp,  is  antagonized  by  "raft"  ami  m«r 
into  the  romance  of  his  life. 

ARIZONA  NIGHTS.  Illus.  and  coyer  inlay  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 

A  series  of  spirited  tales  emphasizing  some  phasts  of  the  life 
of  the  ranch,  plains  and  desert    A  masterpiece. 
THE  BLAZED   TRAIL  With  illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty. 

A  wholesome  story  with  gleams  of  humor,  telling  of  a  young 
man  who  blazed  his  way  to  fortune  through  the  heart  of  the  Mic 
igan  pines. 

THE  CLAIM  JUMPERS.    A  Romance. 

The  tenderfoot  manager  of  a  mine  in  a  lonesome  filch  of  the 
Black  Hills  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  "wins  out"  in  mort  ways  than 
one. 

CONJUROR'S     HOUSE.    Illustrated  Theatrical  Edition. 

Dramatized  under  the    title   of  "The  Call  of   the   North." 

"Conjuror's  House  is  a  Hudson  Bay  trading  post  where  the 
head  factor  is  the  absolute  lord.    A  young  fellow  rolled  his  lift  and 
won  a  bride  on  this  forbidden  land. 
THE  MAGIC  FOREST.    A  Modem  Fairy  Tale.    Illustrated 

The  sympathetic  way  in  which  the  children  of  the  wild  and 
their  life  is  treated  could  only  belong  to  one  who  is  in  love  with  the 
forest  and  open  air.    Based  on  fact. 
THE  RIVERMAN.    Illus.  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  and  C.  Underwood. 

The  story  of  a  man's  fight  against  a  river  and  of  a  struggle 
between  honesty  and  grit  on  the  one  side,  and  dishonesty  and 
shrewdness  on  the  other. 

THE  SILENT  PLACES.  Illustrations  by  Philip  R.  Goodwin. 

The  wonders  of  the  northern  forests,  the  heights  of  feminine 
devotion,  and  masculine  power,  the  intelligence  of  the  Caucasian 
and  the  instinct  of  the  Indian,  are  all  finely  drawn  in  this  story. 
THE  WESTERNERS. 

A  story  of  the  black  Hills  that  is  justly  placed  among  the 
f>est  American  novels.  It  portrays  the  life  of  the  new  West  as  BO 
-other  book  has  done  in  recent  years. 

THE    MYSTERY.  In  collaboration  with  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams 
With  illustrations  by  Will  Crawford. 

The  disappearance  of  three  successive  crews  from  the  stool 
ship  '-Langhiag  Lass"  in  mid-Pacific,  is  a  mystery  weird  and  inscrut- 
able. In  the  solution,  there  is  a  story  of  the  most  exciting  voyage 
that  man  ever  undertook. 
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AMELIA  E.  BARK'S  STORIES 

DELIGHTFUL    TALES    OF   OLD    NEW  YORK 
May  be  had  wherever  books  are  sold.      Ask  for  Grosset  and  Dunlap's  list 

THE  BOW  OF  ORANGE  RIBBON.    With  Frontispiece. 

This  exquisite  little  romance  opens  in  New  York  City  in  "the  ten- 
der  grace"  of  a  May  day  long  past,  when  the  old  Dutch  families 
clustered  around  Bowling  Green.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  romance 
'  of  Katherine,  a  young  Dutch  girl  who  has  sent,  as  a  love  token,  to  a 
young  English  officer,  the  bow  of  orange  ribbon  which  she  has  worn 
for  years  as  a  sacred  emblem  on  the  day  of  St.  Nicholas.  After  the 
bow  of  ribbon  Katherine's  heart  soon  flies.  Unlike  her  sister,  whose 
heart  has  found  a  safe  resting  place  among  her  own  people,  Katherine's 
heart  must  rove  from  home — must  know  to  the  utmost  all  that  life 
holds  of  both  joy  and  sorrow.  And  so  she  goes  beyond  the  seas,  leav- 
ing her  parents  as  desolate  as  were  Isaac  and  Rebecca  of  old. 

THE    MAID    OF    MAIDEN   LANE;       A  Love  Story.      With 
Illustrations  by  S.  M.  Arthur. 

A  sequel  to  "The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon."  The  time  is  the 
gracious  days  of  Seventeen-hundred  and  ninety-one,  when  "The 
Marseillaise"  was  sung  with  the  American  national  airs,  and  the 
spirit  affected  commerce,  politics  and  conversation.  In  the  midst  of 
this  period  the  romance  of  "The  Sweetest  Maid  in  Maiden  Lane"  un- 
folds. Its  chief  charm  lies  in  its  historic  and  local  color. 

SHEILA  VEDDER.     Frontispiece  in  colors  by  Harrison  Fisher. 

A  love  story  set  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 

Among  the  simple,  homely  folk  who  dwelt  there  Jan  Vedder  was 
raised;  and  to  this  island  came  lovely  Sheila  Jarrow.  Jan  knew,  when 
first  he  beheld  her,  that  she  was  the  one  woman  in  all  the  world  for 
him,  and  to  the  winning  of  her  love  he  set  himself.  The  long  days  of 
summer  by  the  sea,  the  nights  under  the  marvelously  soft  radiance  of 
Shetland  moonlight  passed  in  love-making,  while  with  wonderment 
the  man  and  woman,  alien  in  traditions,  adjusted  themselves  to  each 
other.  And  the  day  came  when  Jan  and  Sheila  wed,  and  then  a 
sweeter  love  story  is  told. 

TRINITY  BELLS.      With  eight  Illustrations  by  C.  M.  Relyea. 

The  story  centers  around  the  life  of  little  Katryntje  Van  Clyffe, 
who,  on  her  return  home  from  a  fashionable  boarding  school,  faces 
poverty  and  heartache.  Stout  of  heart,  she  does  not  permit  herself 
to  become  discouraged  even  at  the  news  of  the  loss  of  her  father  and 
his  ship  "The  Golden  Victory."  The  story  of  Katryntje's  life  was 
interwoven  with  the  music  of  the  Trinity  Bells  which  eventually 
heralded  her  wedding  day. 
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CH  ARMINGBOQKS  FOR  GIRLS 


Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams 


JUST    PATTY.    By  Jean  Webster. 
Illustrated  by  C.  M  Relyea. 

THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL.    By  Eleanor  Gate*. 
With  four  full  page  illustrations. 


REBECCA  OF  SUNNYBROOK    FARM.       By  Kate  Dougla. 

Wiggin. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  studies  of  chfldhood— Rebecca's  artistic, 
unusual  and  quaintly  charming  qualities  stand  oat  midst  a  circle  ol 
austere  M  ew  Englanders.  The  stage  version  is  making  a  phcnominal 

NEW  CHRONICLES  OF  REBECCA.    By  Kate  Doug^j  Wiggin. 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

Additional  episodes  in  the  girlhood  of  this  delightful  heroine  that 
carry  Rebecca  through  various  stages  to  her  eighteenth  V-ithday. 
REBECCA  MARY.    By  Annie  Hamilton  DonnelL 
Illustrated  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green. 

This  author  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  portraying  ah  thegrotesqtt 
ittle  ,oys  and  sorrows  and  scruples  of  this  very  ""all  girl  with  a  pa- 
thos that  is  peculiarly  genuine  and  appealing. 

EMMY  LOU:    Her  Book  and  Heart,    By  Georg*  Madden  Martin 
Illustrated  by  Charles  Louis  Hinton. 

Emmy  Lou  is  irresistibly  lovable,  because  she  u  so  absolutely  real. 
She  is  just  a  bewitchingly  innocent,  hugable  little  uuid.  The  book  M 
wonderfully  human. 
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TITLES   SELECTED   FROM 
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RE-ISSUES  OF  THE  GREAT  LITERARY  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  TIME 
May  be  had  wbanver  books  are  said.        Ask  far  Grosset  &  Dunlap's  H»i 

BEN    HUR.    A  Tale  of  the  Christ.    By  General  Lew  Wallace 

This  famous  Religious- Historical  Romance  with  its  mighty  storv, 
brilliant  pageantry,  thrilling  action  and  deep  religious  reverence, 
hardly  requires  an  outline.  The  whole  world  has  placed  "Ben-Hur" 
on  a  height  of  pre-eminence  which  no  other  novel  of  its  time  has 
reached.  The  clashing  of  rivalry  and  the  deepest  human  passions, 
the  perfect  reproduction  of  brilliant  Roman  life,  and  the  tense,  fierce 
atmosphere  of  the  arena  have  kept  their  deep  fascination. 

THE    PRINCE  OE  INDIA.    By  General  Lew  Wallace 

A  glowing  romance  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  showing,  with  vivid 
imagination,  the  possible  forces  behind  the  internal  decay  of  the  Em- 
pire that  hastened  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

The  foreground  figure  is  the  person  kn«wn  to  all  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  at  this  time  appearing  as  the  Prince  of  India,  with  vast 
stores  of  wealth,  and  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  many  wars  and 
fomented  the  Crusades. 

Mohammed's  love  for  the  Princess  Irene  is  beautifully  wrought 
into  the  story,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  marvelous  work  both 
historically  and  romantically. 

THE  FAIR  GOD.  By  General  Lew  Wallace.  A  Tale  of  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Eric  Pape. 

All  the  annals  of  conquest  have  nothing  more  brilliantly  daring 
and  dramatic  than  the  drama  played  in  Mexico  by  Cortes.  As  a 
dazzling  picture  of  Mexico  and  the  Montezumas  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

The  artist  has  caught  with  rare  enthusiasm  the  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico,  its  beauty  and  glory  and  romance. 

TARRY  THOU  TILL  I  COME  or,  Salathiel,  the  Wandering 
Jew.  By  George  Croly.  With  twenty  illustrations  by  T.  de  Thulstrup 

A  historical  novel,  dealing  with  the  momentous  events  that  oc- 
curred, chiefly  in  Palestine,  from  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  book,  as  a  story,  is  replete  with  Oriental  charm  and  richness, 
and  the  character  drawing  is  marvelous.     No  other  novel  ever  writtei- 
has  portrayed  with  such  vividness  the  events  that  convulsed  Ron 
and  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  the  early  days  of  Christanity. 
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